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NATHANAEL EMMONS.! 


BY REV. JOHN W. 


Ler us first look at the portrait of the 
man we celebrate. Better far than the 
dropsical and blear-eyed misrepresentation 
that disfigured the Original Edition of his 
Works, it is still wanting, to the eye that 
has ever beheld NATHANAEL Emmons. 

There is an image more life-like da- 
guerreotyped on the tablets of our mind 
by many a boyish recollection, as, led by 
the paternal hand of one of Emmons’s 
latest pupils, we have held our breath in 
that reverend presence ; which was to us 
the impersonation of whatever is vencra- 
ble and good. Here is indeed the same 
small, keenly-bright eye, but you should 
have seen it beam and sparkle; the same 
firm, compressed lips, only you should 
have beheld their genial play and varying 
expression. And yet the artist has done 
what he could. Lavater, a man having 
authority on such a point, wrote to his 
friend Jacobi: ** I hold it to be quite im- 
possible for any man of originality to be 
painted.” 

This portrait, having done all but the 
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impossible, is well enough for an introduc- 
tion. You behold in it one of Nature’s 
originals. That well-poised head, that 
erect, commanding mien, the piercing 
eye, the massive brow, those well-set fea- 
tures and square-set shoulders, that lithe, 
compacted frame, bespeak one of the 
leaders of men, by native right. You say: 
‘“* Whenever this man speaks, he must be 
listened to.” 

Fortunate the man who has such bio- 
graphers. Happy the dead who speak 
preceded by such heralds. And happy 
all who desire a competent and faithful 
record'of such a noble mind. That record 
is now complete. First, Emmons speaks 
for himself in his Autobiography, a plain, 
truthful, artless sketch of his life, as it was 
right for him to reveal it. Then speaks 
his son-in-law, Dr. Jacob Ide, who, with 
filial love and appreciating thoughtfulness 
of wisdom, has gathered up things more 
than “he could with propriety say of 
himself.” 

And lastly, with every possible advan- 
tage, comes one, attached to Emmons by 
various ties—of personal friendship, and 
local neighborhood, and mental consan- 
guinity, and hearty admiration, who makes 
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it a labor of love to study the man most 
thoroughly, to enter in and abide with 


him, to walk round about and survey him. 


from every side, marking each bulwark 
of his strength, yea, to analyze and anato- 
mize, to reconcile him with himself and 
explain him to his critices—which Emmons, 
pressing toward the mark, often forgot as 
among the things behind—to reconstruct, 
though not recreate the man, who, with- 
out such help, by many never could or 
would have been comprehended. 

The incredulous reader, and especially 
if he live somewhere out of New England, 
merely glancing through this ponderous 
memoir, questions whether it be not longer 
than that the Franklin divine could stretch 
himself on it. But reading and re-reading 
it, he finds the measurements accurately 
made. Lavater’s saying, above, now re- 
minds us, by contrast, of Coleridge’s remark 
on Chantrey’s bust of Wordsworth: “ That 
is more like Wordsworth than Wordsworth 
himself is,”—the highest compliment that 
could be paid to the artist, who merited it 
by so idealizing his art, as to represent 
the poet, not in any single and transient 
expression, but in something of the unity 
and totality of his permanent character. 
Goethe calls the memoirs of his life “ Ima- 
gination and Truth,” not that any of the 
events are fictitious, but only truthfully 
idealized, as events are seen and felt, not 
by the compiler of a biographical diction- 
ary, but by one who has the poetic insight. 
So, does it not demand the insight of a 
kindred soul to see into and think out 
the central thoughts that give formative 
energy and consistency to a mind so pro- 
found and comprehensive as Emmons ? 

In the “ Memoir” by Prof. Park, we 
have more thana memoir. We behold, 
carefully drawn, a series of portraits, a 
whole picture-gallery of Emmons; for the 
material that was'in this many-sided man 
demanded no less. We have also copious 
“ Sketches of his Friends and Pupils,”— 
an extensive Hopkinsian portrait-gallery. 
We have the reflected light of Emmons, 
the various streams of his indirect influ- 
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ence traced out. We have him exhibited 
as historically related to his times, and to 
the religious thinking and Christian enter- 
prises of his times. As New England 
theology becomes more historic, Emmons 
will be known and felt, not only as “a 
perfect emanation of New England,” but 
of the finer spirit of its theology. In this 
fact we may perhaps discern a source of 
the pains-taking enthusiasm of his latest 
biographer to draw him forth from the 
too exclusive intercourse with the familiar 
shades of Mendon Association, and give 
him anew to the world. Long enough has 
he stayed in the cloud-mists of theological 
jealousy and misconception. It was time 
that he should be placed in the sunlight. 
How different the landscape in cloud and 
in sunshine. The sun may gild, and glo- 
rify, and bestow much more than the 
leaden cloud, but does it not all belong to 
the landscape? So a great and good 
man has a right to stand in the sun, and 
be viewed in the sunlight. 

If any one says, “ Why make such ado 
to exhume and re-embalm the dead?” it 
is enough to say, “ Because such are not 
dead ; they still live.” Are Martin Luther 
and John Calvin dead ? Do we not dine 
with Luther still, and hear his table-talk, 
and even listen to his violin? Do we not 
go to Calvin’s bedside, and converse with 
him in goodly company ? Does not his 
latest portrait hang on the wall? And 
why shall not the men of coming times, 
and other lands, come over the sea to hear 
such as Edwards and Hopkins and Em- 
mons speak ? 

The influence of Emmons is that which 
belongs only to an individual here and 
there, the originating minds, whose inward 
fires glow by spontaneous combustion to 
furnish live coals, the thoughts that burn 
for the kindling of other minds—men who 
keep the king’s granaries, and, give out 
seed-corn to all lands that come to buy. 

We are always interested, and profited 
yet more, by the private and inner history 
of such minds, and especially when given 
us by their autobiographies, their letters, 
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or conversation, or, by whomsoever is 
capable of knowing and loving them, so 
as to trace the issues of their life to the 
fountain—who can so conceive the char- 
acter as to comprehend the conduct and 
the words. 

Emmons kept no diary, and wrote few 
letters. His life-work was done in Frank- 
lin, Norfolk County, Ms., the quietest of 
rural villages. Wholly apart from crowds 
and cities, he lived in a study, secluded 
even from the village and the household, 
by an iron “hook” which fastened out 
the world, and all the things that are in 
the world. 


And yet that secluded study became at 
length a Mecea, whither the good and 
wise would come from afar in many a pil- 


grimage, to do honor to the solitary think- 
er; and missives from high places, and 
with the post-marks of foreign lands, would 
arrive there, to acknowledge his far-famed 
wisdom, and nigh a hundred pupils went 
forth from his private theological school, 
stamped with the powerful impress of his 
mind, while, during an active and faithful 
ministry of sixty-eight years, the pulpit 
and parish of Franklin were the chief and 
central objects of his unremitting and 
affectionate toil. 

Whence, then, the sources of such com- 
manding influence? Not from without. 
Emmons belonged to no patrician family — 
not even to the “ Brahmin caste of New 
England.” Not even “ one remove from 
the soil,” he was the twelfth son of Dea. 
Samuel Emmons, farmer and miller, of 
Millington parish, East Haddam, Con- 
“ My name,” he 
quaintly says, ‘“‘ was Ruth ;” and her only 
fame,—“ She was a very sincere, humble, 
They say 
it matters much where on earth on® is 
cradled and brought up, because of subtle 
correspondencies between the outer and 


necticut. mother’s 


% 


heavenly-minded Christian.” 


the inner world, and that certain aspects 
of nature are fitter than others to educe 
the strength and beauty within. The 
genius loci of East Haddam was doubtless 
favorable to strength; the hard work of 
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the farm prepared for hard thought. 
“ The rock-bound hills of his native par- 
ish,” says Prof. Park, “ seem well-fitted to 


nurture his habit of digging among the 


oD 5 
hard-twisted themes of theology.” It 
might have been favorable to a pensive 
thoughtfulness; for “ the road over which 
he walked to the commanding hill-top, 
where stood his favorite parish meeting- 
house, still winds through a country as 
silent as an oriental steppe.” “ He knew 
what was meant by a slight dash of poetic 
superstition,” ventures Prof. Park. “ He 
was not distinguished for his imagination,” 
says Dr. Ide. We are not certain, on the 
whole, that Nathanael Emmons, the boy, 
was very keenly responsive to the subtle 
correspondencies of East Haddam scenery. 
He testifies that he “ hated labor,” and 
that the determination of his parents to 
make him a farmer, “ deeply wounded his 
feelings.” Without doubt, the rugged soil, 
the pure and bracing air, the plain fare 
and regular habits of his New England 
rural homestead, had their full share in 
forming his youthful character. But there 
“ My mother was 
a very sincere, humble, heavenly-minded 
Christian.” There were, too, devout and 
learned pastors, who educated and stimu- 
lated young Emmons, and especially the 
Rev. Diodate Johnson, a youthful minis- 
ter of eminent promise, to whom he was 
enthusiastically attached. About his own 
age, and yet respected and trusted as a 
superior, his pastor’s words of wisdom were 
as friendly goads; and by loving and edi- 
fying converse, his faculties were sharp- 
ened to a keener use, even as iron sharp- 
eneth Moreover, the moral and 
social atmosphere of Haddam was full of 
the Puritan spirit. The original settlers 
were men like Dea. Daniel Brainerd, 
grandfather of David Brainerd. It has 
been estimated that from his loins have 
sprung more than thirty-three thousand 
descendants, and not a few of them dis- 
tinguished in various walks of life. Dr. 
Griffin, President of Williams College, 


were greater secrets. 


iron. 


‘James Brainerd Taylor, the poet, and 
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many other men of note, were reared in 
Haddam. “The old Haddam settlement,” 
says Dr. Park, “ may be regarded as a 
representative region. It represents that 
part of our land, which, like ancient Nu- 
midia, may be called arida matrix leonum. 
It exhibits the power which has been ex- 
erted over this entire country by our 
small Puritan communities. It illustrates 
the importance of sustaining, with aug- 
mented vigor, the schools and churches in 
these rural districts, which have sent forth 
such a penetrating energy through the 
world.” 

It illustrates also the vanity of the sup- 
position that only exceptional cases of Na- 
ture’s nobility are to be found outside of 
the * Brahmin caste of New England,” or 
that the “ raw material” must be “ elab- 
orated ” at least “ three generations from 
the soil,’ to become scholarly. 

Emmons entered Yale College in 1763, 
at the age of nineteen, very poorly pre- 
pared, and decidedly behind many of his 
classmates in respect of early culture and 
classical training. But though several of 
them led him then, in brilliancy and scope 
of attainments, now, their life-work’ being 
proved, none is found so replete with gold 
and silver and precious stones, as the life- 
work of Emmons. 

After teaching school a few months, at 
the suggestion both of his poverty and his 
inclination, he studied theology in the old- 
fashioned way, by “living” with Rev. 
Mr. Strong, of Coventry, and afterwards 
with Dr. John Smalley, of Berlin, Ct. 
It was during his professional studies that 
he became converted. He had been pre- 
viously regarded as “ almost a Christian.” 
From time to time the subject of deep re- 
ligious impressions, he had always enter- 
tained the secret purpose to become a 
true Christian, and had also Jong cher- 
ished the strong desire to become a 
preacher. Thus impelled, he began to 
study Divinity, although regarding himself 
as morally unfit. “ Nor did I ever in- 
dulge a thought of preaching, unless I had 
some good reason to believe I was the 
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subject of a saving change; for I viewed 
a graceless minister as a most inconsistent, 
criminal, and odious character.” Under 
this conviction of the vast importance of 
a change of heart, he practiced daily read- 
ing of the Bible and secret prayer; yet 
confesses that “all this time I had no 
sense of the total corruption of my heart, 
and its perfect opposition to God.” 

But one night, during a terrible thunder 
storm, that conviction pierced’ his soul 
like a sharp arrow. “I durst mot close 
my eyes in sleep during the whole night, _ 
but lay crying for mercy, with great 
anxiety and distress.” 

Such impressions continued for many 
weeks, but with no sensible relief. His 
heart rose in stubborn opposition to the 
way of salvation by sovereign grace. He 
was greatly perplexed with respect to 
certain doctrines, and especially as to “ the 
use of means,” and finally driven almost 
to despair. “But one afternoon when 
my hopes were gone, I had a peculiar 
discovery of the Divine perfections, and 
the way of salvation’ by Jesus Christ, 
which filled my mind with a joy and 
serenity to which I had ever before been 
a perfect stranger. This was followed by 
a peculiar spirit of benevolence to all my 
fellow men, whether friends or foes. And 
I was transported with the thought of the 
unspeakable blessedness of the day when 
universal benevolence should prevail 
among all mankind.” Six months after 
this, in February, 1769, he made a pub- 
lic profession of his faith ; and two months 
after that, preached his first sermon. So 
affected was he, in view of the solemnity 
of preaching, that the night previous was 
sleepless ; and like Luther, who confessed 
that he never went up the pulpit stairs 
without trembling knees, Emmons always 
retained the profoundest feelings of solemn 
regard for the sacred function. 

Early in college life, he read, with 
“close attention, and more than common 
satisfaction,” ‘ Edwards on the Freedom of 
the Will” He left college, as he be- 
lieved, a true Calvinist. His first theo- 
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logical teacher, Mr. Strong, directed him 
to read Willard’s and Ridgeley’s exposi- 
tions of the Assembly’s Catechism, and 
other like authors. But his second in- 
structor, Dr. Smalley, a pupil of Bellamy, 
and an Edwardean Calvinist, stimulated 
him to original and independent thinking 
on the tough problems in question between 
the elder Calvinism and the New Divinity. 
This independent thinking brought him 
between the Scylla and Charybdis of a 
very critical and stormy examination for 
licensure before the “ South Association ” 
in Hartford County. Old and New Di- 
vinity fought over him, even as the con- 
tending powers in high places disputed 
about Moses; and while some of the aged 
ministers who were opposed to Mr. Smal- 
ley’s sentiments, voted against his being 
approbated, one of them—Rev. Edward 
Eells, of Middletown,—remonstrated in 
writing; and his protest became an addi- 
tional and protracted occasion of dispute 
and agitation for several subsequent meet- 
ings of the Association, until the war was 
ended by a mutually conciliatory creed, 
signed by all the disputants, including 
Emmons. A_ life-long impression was 
made on his mind, by this troublesome and 
somewhat mortifying experience at the 
threshold of his ministry. It determined 
him to be a more thoroughly independent 
thinker than before. It convinced him 
that the fathers whom he revered, differed 
more or less widely and vaguely among 
themselves, and that it was very impor- 
tant to be fully persuaded in his own 
mind. It taught him that Theology, as a 
science, is progressive, and capable of 
being better compacted by that which 
every joint supplieth. 

But his novitiate was to lie through still 
further rebuffs and mortifications, and 
such as must inevitably try the faith, and 
patience, and humility, of any candidate 
who wanders up and down the earth, 
seeking a settlement, and finding none, for 
the space of three years and seven months. 
He became depressed, diffident, and self- 
distrustful. “I was conscious,” he says, 
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“of many and great defects which de- 
pressed my mind, and rendered me in- 
capable of exercising those talents I pos- 
sessed, to the best advantage. I was des- 
titute of an easy address, of a strong voice, 
of a good stylé, and of a graceful deliv- 
ery.” 

How then, it becomes interesting to 
know, did he ever become such a burning 
and shining light? He was humbled, 
that he might be exalted in due time. 
His troublous examination, and wearisome 
novitiate of candidating taught him self- 
knowledge, what poor Burns found out 
too late, as in his own sad epitaph he 
wrote, 

“ Know prudent, cautious self-control 
Is wisdom’s root.” 

To account for any man’s life-success, 
we must ascertain the central purpose to 
which he has set himself. 

In Emmons’s case it is readily found. 
“ Despairing of being a popular, I was so- 
licitous only to become an instructive 
preacher. With this view, I determined 
to give myself wholly to the ministry, and 
use every proper exertion to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of Divinity.” “ Sa- 
ered and Inspired Divinity,’—saith Lord 
Bacon, “ it is the Sabbath and Port of all 
man’s labors and peregrinations.” This 
was Emmons’s mind. He labored to en- 
ter into this Rest, he set all sail, and put 
his helm hard down for this Port. This 
was the purpose to which, a nobler love 
constraining, his whole soul, and mind, 
and strength, were fully set. He stayed 
not one moment on the threshold, nor 
‘cast one lingering look behind.’ “ As 
soon as I entered into the ministry,” 
writes the old veteran, telling how the 
field was won, “I resolved to devote my 
whole time to the sacred work, without 
encumbering myself with the cares and 
concerns of the world.” He knew him- 
self when he made that resolve, “I ez- 
pected, however, that I should need great 
Jirmness and vigilance, to guard me against 
the solicitations of ease, interest, and 
seeming necessity, to neglect the proper 
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business of my calling.” He relied on no 
mere paper blockade. “ Upon this con- 
sideration, I determined not to begin to 
do the /east manual labor, nor even sup- 
erintend my secular concerns; but to 
make my study my home, and my minis- 
terial duties my whole employment.” He 
knew how truly the old poet said :— 
“* Naturam expellas furci, tamen usque recurret, 

Et mala (bona) perrumpet furtem fastidia (presi- 

dia) victrix ; ” 

And therefore our heroic young divine, 
having a salutary fear of that depraved 
Nature that warreth in our members, in 
order to wage the better fight against ‘ the 
world, the flesh and the devil,’ provides 
himself with a defensive weapon, more ef- 
fective than Horace’s pitchfork or Luther’s 
inkstand, even an iron hook, securely fas- 
tened on the inside of his study door.! 

Upon that hook depends a history and 
amoral. But we confess that to go on 
with it our nature reluctates. Our con- 
science twinges. But if we had that hook, 
we could hang it up behind the door, as a 
memorial of Emmons, even as the key of 
the Bastile is hung up in the hall of 
Mount Vernon. 

From a few items learn the rest. “ Soon 
after my ordination,” says the autobiogra- 
phy, “ I was invited by one of my parish- 
ioners to spend several weeks at’ his 
house upon free cost ; but I declined the 
offer, for fear my acceptance would ob- 
struct my studies: and this refusal, I. ap- 
prehend, prevented other invitations of 
the same kind.” 
friends to purchase him a house and farm. 
Extensive repairs were needed, but, says 


He employed certain 


1Two young clergymen calling on Dr. Emmons, 
he said to them before they had taken their seats: 
“Do you see that hook? Both of you are young 
ministers, and if you have not such hooks on your 
study doors, I advise you to put them on without 
delay ; for I am more indebted to tiat hook than to 
any man on earth ; it has kept me free from many 
interruptions.” On being told that some ministers 
might need the hook on the outside of the door, he 
replied, ‘* Then let them put the hook on both sides ; 
for if they need to be fastened in, they will surely 
need to fasten the world out.”—Rev. A. R. Baker’s 
Sketch of Dr. Emmons, in Am. Quar. Reg. Vol. XV. 
p. 125. 
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Dr. Ide, “ Although he boarded, at this 
time, within sight of his own house, and 
frequently passed it while under repair, 
he never allowed himself to see its inte- 
rior until it was finished.” 

A large quantity of his hay once lay 
exposed in the field, with a sudden shower 
at hand. Too late to go abroad for ex- 
tra help, one of the workmen ventured to 
run to the Doctor’s study, thinking it pos- 
sible that, with so much property endan- 
gered, he might lend a hand in helping 
one of them to throw off a load of hay in 
the barn, while the other should hurry on 
the preparations in the field. The mes- 
senger came in breathless haste, and with 
urgent words. “No,” said the Doctor. 
“ But it will be wet!” ‘ Then let it be 
wet,” rejoined the inflexible divine; “I 
am not going to leave my work to do 
yours.” 

One day, in walking abroad, he saw the 
bars of his fence down. His first impulse, 
coming over from his boyhood and the 
mandates of the paternal farm at Haddam, 
was to put up the bars, and thus save his 
fields from the imminent depredations of 
cattle. ‘ But, no,” reasoned the set pur- 
pose, “if I say A, I must say B; and it is 
safer not to begin the alphabet.” He 
quickened his pace towards the study, 
and soon the click of the iron hook gave 
signal that the world was excluded. 

He depended on others for the minutcst 
household services. It was never his 
work to replenish the wood-box, weed the 
garden, or harness the horse. He would 
playfully remark, “ I cannot be without a 
servant twenty-four minutes.” Monday 
was no sauntering nor lounging day for 
him. He rose that morning, as usual, be- 
fore the sun, and after private duties and 
family prayer, took his frugal breakfast, 
and by seven o’clock was in his study, and 
the hook down. At noon precisely he 
went to the window to time his watch by 
the meridian mark on the window-sill. 
Then dinner, and “ occasionally,” a brief 
stroll abroad, then back again into the 
study, except some funeral, or council, or 
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stranger, or summons to a sick-bed? inter- 
rupted the routine. With twilight came 
supper and family prayer, then back into 
the study, again fell the hook, and after 
private devotions, his set purpose fell to 
work till bed-time. The same routine for 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, till afternoon, when all 
things were set in order for the Sabbath. 
We might reasonably expect play of some 
kind in lieu of such work, on Saturday 
afternoon—what Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
would call a“ skirmish across the coun- 
try,” or at least a sober, yet recreative 
walk with his wife and children, or his 
theological students, in the fashion of Dr. 
Tholuck, of Halle. But casting our eye 
on the following remark of Emmons, we 
are, as says Prof. Park, ‘ subdued, if not 
appalled by it.’ “ Diversions, properly 
so called, have no foundation either in 
reason or religion. They are the off- 
spring of a corrupt heart, and nourished 
by vicious example. God requires duties, 
and nothing but duties. And the duties 
which he requires are so various, and so 
well adapted to our present state, that in 
the performing of them we may find all 
the relaxation of body and mind, which 
either can ever require.” To do this 
austere saying justice, it should be said 
that Emmons attached to “ Diversions” 
the limited meaning of frivolous amuse- 
ments. And yet we should hardly like to 
have bim define for us what are specific 
“ frivolous amusements.” 

Being asked, after he had resigned his 


” 


active ministerial duties, why he did not 


indulge in journeying, he said: “ I should 
like well enough to travel, if I could take 
my study with me.” It would have been 


a traveling curiosity. There were re- 
markable holes worn in the wainscot, by 
his feet, and in the floor by his chair. 

But let us not go on with the tale of 
the hook. The atmosphere of such a study 


as that, becomes too stifling. Let us throw 


1 He interpreted literally the direction in James v: 
4,—“ Is any sick among you? Let him call for the 
elders of the church.” 
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up the window, and snuff the smell of the 
garden newly ploughed. Let us ‘ go forth 
into the field;’ ‘let us see if the vine 
flourish, and whether the tender grapes 
appear.’ : 

We know that without the set purpose 
symbolized by the iron hook, no man can 
expect to sleep at last under the monu- 
ment of Emmons, nor to be ruler over so 
many cities as he, but “non omnia pos- 
sumus omnes.” We confess that our heart 
warms towards him who said? “If Em- 
mons, instead of wearing holes in the floor 
of his study, by his chair, where he sat ‘a 
fixture for seventy years,’ had worn holes 
in his shoes by walking sometimes among 
men, or going forth to breathe the fresh 
air of heaven, he would doubtless have 
saved his Scripture, without losing any- 
thing of his logic.” 

We wish that for their mutual benefit, 
Nathanael Emmons could have conferred 
every other Monday with him who writes 
with such gossiping and genial facility, 
for Fraser’s Magazine, “The Recreations 

.of a Country Parson.” It would be need- 
ful to explain these men to each other. 
Lest the New England divine should mis- 
judge the Scotch rector, and send him 
away too suddenly with a curt apothegm 
in his ear, this demurrer must first be put 
in: “ My solid work and my /jirst thoughts 
are given to that which is the business 
and the happiness of my life. 

But we imagine the incredulous look of 
Emmons, as he listens to such remarks as 
these : It is 
a beautiful sunshiny morning, early in 
July. Iam sitting on the steps that lead 
to my door, somewhat tired by the duty 


23 


“ This is Monday morning. 


of yesterday, but feeling very restful and 
thankful. ... 1 have been sitting here 
for an hour, with a book upon my knee ; 
and upon that a piece of paper, whereon 
I have been noting down some thoughts 
for the sermon which I hope to write 
during this week, and to preach next 


2 Nathan Lord, D.D., Pres. Dartmouth College. 
3 The Recreations of a Country Parson, Boston 
edition, p. 22. 
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Sunday in that little parish church, of 
which you can see a corner of the gable 
through the oaks which surround the 
church-yard. I-have not been able to 
think very connectedly, indeed ; for two 
little feet have been pattering around me, 
two little hands pulling at me occasion- 
ally, and a little voice entreating that I 
should come and have a race on the green. 
Of course, I went ; for like most men who 
are not very great, or very bad, I have 
learned, for the sake of the little owner of 
the hands and the voice, to love every 
little child. Several times, too, have I 
been obliged to get up and make a dash 
at a very small weed which I discerned 
just appearing through the gravel; and 
once or twice my man-servant has come 
to consult me about matters connected 
with the garden and the stable. My ser- 
mon will be all the better for these inter- 
ruplions.” 

It will be desirable, here, to tell Em- 
mons that this man has a study, and regu- 
lar hours to be in it, only it has no close 


shutter towards the garden, and is always: 


aired on Mondays. 

The ‘Country Parson’ will then be 
permitted to add: “I confess I have no 
patience with men who profess to preach 
sermons carelessly prepared, because they 
have an uneducated congregation.” 

“ But,” interposes Emmons, “ I educate 
my congregation.” ‘ And moreover, be- 
cause the preacher was wise, he still taught 
the people knowledge.’ Their intellec- 
tual faculties were continually quickened, 
while their hearts were enriched by his 
precepts. His words were as goads; ‘their 
entrance gave light, and understanding to 
the simple.’ 

Says the ‘Country Parson,—* Let it 
be received as an axiom, that the very 
first aim of the preacher should be to 
interest. He must interest before he can 
instruct or improve.” 

“True,” rejoins Emmons, “only he 
must instruct before he can expect to in- 
terest. ‘The last thing in execution should 
be, indeed, the first in intention. And it 
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ought to be his ultimate end, in every ser- 
mon, to make lasting impressions upon 
the hearts and consciences of his hearers. 
. .. I have always aimed, in my preach- 
ing, first to instruct and then to impress 
the minds of my hearers. And to attain 
these two points, I observed the following 
things : 

“In the first place, I determined to 
preach upon the most important and essen- 
tial doctrines of the Gospel... In the 
next place, I endeavored to make my 
discourses doctrinal and argumentative, 
rather than superficial and declamatory.” 

The ‘ Country Parson’ represses a slight 
smile of incredulousness, and wishes he 
could know how this method of interesting 
a cougregation might succeed. 

Let him hear, then, the testimony of a 
highly competent observer. “By the 
fascination of his influence, he held his 
people together, and brought them to- 
gether to the house of God, as almost no 
other minister could. And this was the 
case not only on the Sabbath, but at his 
Sacramental Lectures. I was astonished, 
as I approached the house, to see the long 
tier of horse-sheds filled with carriages ; 
and was equally surprised when I entered 
the church, to find that filled also. The 
explanation is, Dr. Emmons made the 
impression on his people, and kept it up 
to the last, that his public services were 
worth something, and that to be absent 
from one of them was to sustain a great 
loss.” ? 

Another testimony :—“ I passed a Sab- 
bath in Franklin, partly for the purpose 





1 Prof. Enoch Pond, D.D. 
2 “ A young woman of his parish, having received 
an offer of marriage from a young man who did not 
belong to the Church, accepted the offer on one con- 
dition, to wit: the young man must engaze to attend 
the Quarterly Lecture.” 

For seventeen years Dr. Emmons gave a public 
** Concert Lecture,” quarterly, in the meeting-house, 
on the ‘‘ Duty of prayer for the advancement of the 
Redeemer's kingdom throughout the world.” It was 
in accordance with a recommendation of President 
Edwards, in a sermon published in 1784, and occa- 
sioned by the memorial of a number of Scotch minis- 
ters sent over to America. (See Memoir by Prof. 
Park, p. 341.) 
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of hearing Dr. Emmons in his own pulpit. 
. .. I was abundantly rewarded for my 
Sabbath day’s sojourn in that quiet town. 
I felt an emotion of the moral sublime 
when I saw one old man after another, 
who had grown gray under the patriarch’s 
ministrations, bending forward in breath- 
less silence, rising at length from their 
seats, and gazing with eagerness to catch 
every word that fell from the lips of their 
teacher. The several parts of the dis- 
courses were kept so distinct, were ar- 
ranged with so much skill, and announced 
in so uncompromising a style, that curi- 
osity was kept on the alert, to see what 
would come next; and we all looked for- 
ward with growing interest for the catas- 
trophe of the whole plan.” 

Once upon the rare occasion of a jour- 
ney, Emmons tarried a few hours in New 
Haven, Ct., and was urged to preach. 
Though on a week day, at the ringing of 
the church-bell, verbal notice having been 
hastily circulated, a congregation was gath- 
ered, interested to hear, by the fame that 
had preceded him. Professor James 
Kingsley thus describes the impression 
upon his mind. 

“ After Emmons announced his subject, 
(the ‘ Foreknowledge of God,’) some of 
the hearers rose and left the house; not 
caring to hear a metaphysical disquisition 
from an old man, who held his manuscript 
before his face, and read it in a low mono- 
tone. The more intelligent auditors, how- 
ever, remained; and as they saw one 
truth educed from another, they became 
curious to see the whole thread unravelled; 
and many leaned forward in their pews, 
eager to catch every intonation of his still 
small voice. It was the eloquence of rea- 
son. It was true, intellectual eloquence, 
compared with which all florid declama- 
tion is contemptible.” 

Let it be remembered that on this occa- 
sion Emmons was past threescore and ten, 
that his natural diffidence might have con- 
strained his manner in such a presence, 
and that at home, and preaching under 
the inspiration of familiar faces and a 
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deeply attached auditory, he was “toa 
large extent, an extemporaneous preach- 
er.” He indeed held his manuscript be- 
fore his face in the forenoon of the Sab- 
bath, when he explained the text, and 
proved the proposition; but in the after- 
noon, when he drew his inferences and 
made his application, the larger portion of 
his discourse, although well studied, and 
the leading thoughts carefully enunciated, 
was unwritten. Then he would lay down 
his large note-case, his spectacles were 
pushed to the top of his head, his keen 
eye twinkled and flashed, and his whole 
frame seemed to be alive with his doctrine. 
Then would the glasses be adjusted for 
another inference, clearly wrought and 
precisely stated, and once more the spec- 
tacles would go up, and his eye ‘ beam 
keen’ with living thoughts. 

“ Nevertheless,” thinks the Country 
Parson, “ how dry myst such metaphysical 
preaching be. How its white heat must 
consume the moisture of the heart. He 
might prove it to his curious listeners, to a 
logical nicety, that they are ‘the enemies 
of the cross of Christ,’ but could he ever 
tell them so, like Paul, ‘even weeping’? 
Could such a man ever ‘ beseech them 
with tears’? Was his thinking ever 
among those ‘thoughts which lie too deep 
for tears,’ even the ‘groanings’ of the 
spirit ‘ which cannot be uttered.’ ” 

Hear, then, other testimony. ‘ Some- 

imes he was so much affected in the de- 
livery of his discourse, that he found it 
difficult to enunciate his words. ‘ When 
I first heard him preach,’ said one of his 
pupils, ‘he was sixty years of age. It 
was a stormy Sabbath. I supposed that 
the service would be omitted. But when 
the hour for the service arrived, I saw the 
sleighs begin to pass the door of my board- 
ing-house. I hurried into the sanctuary, 
and found it full. Not more than two or 
three persons entered after the Doctor. 
This was the more remarkable, as at that 
time either there was no bell on the meet- 
ing-house, or else it was out of order, and 
not rung. It was evident in the forenoon 
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that the preacher’s subject had taken full 
possession of him. In the afternoon, his 
tears chased each other down his cheeks, he 
well nigh sobbed, and the sighs of the hear- 
ers were frequent, and plainly heard.’ ” 
By this time, the Country Parson is 
filled with a thoughtful wonderment, and 
concludes to read at his leisure Prof. 
Park’s Memoir of a New England coun- 
try parson. We suggest to the “ Congre- 
gational Board” to send by the next 
steamer, a presentation copy to the cleri- 
cal essayist of “Fraser,” that haply it 
may be suggestive of an article in his next 
volume of “ Recreations.” It would be 
interesting to Transatlantic readers on 
both sides to read a well-drawn contrast 
between the Country Parish, together with 
the Country Parson, in New England and 
in Old England. Will somebody that is 
competent tell us if the following descrip- 
tion of a Sabbath scene in a rural church, 
given us in the “ Recreations,” be true to 
life. “You are ina cool, quiet, solemn 
place ; the sermon is going forward; you 
have a general impression that you are 
listening to many good advices and im- 
portant doctrines, and the entire result 
upon your mind is beneficial; and at the 
same time, there is nothing in the least 
striking, or startling, to destroy the sense of 
leisure, or to painfully arouse the atten- 
tion and quicken the pulse. Neither is 
there a syllable that can jar on the most 
fastidious taste. Ail points and corners 
of thought are rounded off. The entire 
composition is in the highest degree gen- 
tlemanly, scholarly, correct; but you feel 
that it is quite impossible to attend to it.” 
. . . “ You see that country congregation 
coming out of that ivy-covered church, in 
that beautiful church-yard. Look at their 
faces—the plough-men, the dairy-maids, 
the drain-diggers, the stable-boys—what 
could they do towards taking in the gist of 
that well-reasoned, scholarly, elegant piece 
of composition which had occupied the 
last half hour? Why, they could not un- 
derstand a sentence of it. Yet it has done 
them good. The general effect is whole- 
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some. They have got a little push; they 
have felt themselves floating on a gentle 
current, going in the right direction.” 

In close contiguity, upon our shelves, 
with the “ Works of Nathanael Emmons,” 
stands a volume entitled, “ Village Ser- 
mons by Charles Kingsley, Jr., Rector of 
Eversley, Hants. &c.” The parishioners 
of Eversley, Hants. must be decidedly in- 
tellectual, in contrast with those of Frank- 
lin, Norfolk County, New England. 

Is the author of “Tom Brown at Ox- 
ford,” true to English life, in his sketch of 
Englebourn village, “on the southern 
slopes of the Berkshire Hills ?” 

“ The farmers, letting their wives and 
children enter, gathered round the thief 
porch and compared notes in a pon- 
derous manner on crops and markets; all 
the men of the parish seemed to like 
standing about before church.” 

“There was a good congregation still at 
Englebourn; the adult generation had 
been bred up in times when every decent 
person in the parish went to church, and 
the custom was still strong, notwithstand- 
ing the rector’s badexample. He scarcely 
ever came to church himself in the morn- 
ings, though his wheel-chair might be seen 
going up and down on the gravel before 
his house, or on the lawn on warm days; 
and this was one of his daughter’s greatest 
troubles.” . . . “ The rector is the fourth 
of his race who holds the family living,— 
a kind, easy-going, gentlemanly old man, 
a Doctor of Divinity, as becomes his posi- 
tion, though he only went into orders be- * 
cause there was the living ready for him.” 

. “His work and parish had no real 
hold on him; so he had nothing to fall 
back on, and had become a confirmed 
invalid, seldom leaving the house and 
garden even to go to church, and thinking 
more of his dinner and his health than of 
all other things in earth or heaven.” 

Beyond the limited sphere of his pas- 
torate, the influence by which Emmons 
will be chiefly remembered and felt, will 
be his influence as a theologian. 

Several years ago the suggestion was 
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made by one whom we reckon among the 
prophets,’ “that few men stand so fair a 
chance, among New England authors, to 
be a classic, as Emmons.” “He has 
made, says this discerning writer, his first, 
his second and his third impression, on the 
public mind; his first impression was a 
strong, and, perhaps we may add, a blind 
admiration from his own little school of 
followers, and deep condemnation from 
the rest of the religious world; then came 
a time when his principles were generally 
discussed ; and, while everybody accorded 
him the excellence of a most luminous 
style, and a clear perception of the con- 
clusions to which he was to arrive, to- 
gether with their connection with the 
premises, still he was regarded by many 
as a writer of perverse ingenuity, more 
pleased with a paradox than a common 
truth; never startled at his own conclu- 
sions, if he could support them with a 
seeming demonstration ; in a word, a man 
who was willing to waste his powers on 
recondite subtleties rather than in pro- 
moting useful knowledge or practical 
piety. We believe his works are now 
making their third, and, perhaps, perma- 
nent impression.” . . . “ He had a double 
soul; he was not a mere eléve of the Hop- 
kinsian school; he uttered truths deep as 
the foundations of human thought, and 
lasting as eternity. He wanted nothing, 
to make him one of the profoundest of 
reasoners, but a more extensive knowledge 
of human speculation.” . . . “ He wasa 
perfect emanation of New England ; close 
in his attention, deep in his insight, true 
to his convictions; earnest, consistent, 
luminous, and sincere.” .. . “ Certainly, 
no man can read him without many sug- 
gestions, which a mind far less fertile than 
that of the author of them may work into 
permanent and useful truths.” 

Slightly altering these last words of Dr. 
Withington, we may say “certainly no 
man can read Emmons now, without man- 
ifold and invaluable suggestions, which a 
mind no less fertile than that of the author 





1 Dr. Leonard Withington. 
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of them has worked into permanent and 
useful truths.” 

The object of these desultory remarks 
will be gained, if they shall lead the reader 
of this QUARTERLY to examine the new 
and exhaustive Memoir of Dr. Emmons, 
which introduces the recent edition of his 
works, published by the Congregational 
Board. They will find it not only a 
recreation, but a study. Abundantly 
varied and enlivened with anecdotes and 
apothegms, it contains enough of homilet- 
ics, of pastoral theology, of Church polity, 
of systematic divinity, and of table-talk, for 
any diffuse pen to make a volume of each. 
The synopsis of contents utterly astonishes 
one who has never seen the classifications 
and indexes of the “Sabbath Hymn 
Book.” Besides all this, it is a biographi- 
cal Cyclopedia, an historical epitome of 
Hopkinsianism. And who that would 
understand the dogmatic and religious 
history of New England, can afford to be 
ignorant of the influences, direct and in- 
direct, of the Hopkinsians, not merely 
upon doctrinal opinions, but upon Chris- 
tian enterprises, home and foreign mis- 
sions, new settlements, institutions of learn- 
ing, and voluntary societies. 

We call Emmons and his friends, Hop- 
kinsians, for the sake of a convenient 
designation. He used to say, “I am a 
Calvinist.” But the truth is, he was him- 
self an independent thinker, and a bold, 
outspoken thinker. His trumpet gave no 
semi-tones. Disliking what he called semi- 
Calvinists and moderate Calvinists, he 
aimed to be a genuine, thorough, but con- 
sistent Calvinist, as distinguished from and 
opposed to Arminianism, Antinomianism, 
Unitarianism, Universalism, and Utilita- 
rianism. But he was too “nobly negli- 
gent” to be continually applying his level 
to see that every stone in his “ system” 
should plumb with the Institutes, or Tur- 
retin, or the Westminster Assembly. He 
thought there were “wens and protu- 
berances which must be pared off from 
true Calvinism,” and that there were 
“untenable outposts,” which being sur- 
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rendered, the citadel is more easy to de- 
fend. Much more cared he for the weigh- 
tier matters, which constitute the essence 
of Calvinism, than for its anise, and mint, 
and cummin. And what are these weigh- 
tier matters of essential Calvinism, but 
adoring views of the greatness and ma- 
jesty and sovereignty and holiness of God, 
in connection with humbling and self- 
abasing views of man,—God, glorified— 
man, self-emptied and abased, in order to 
be exalted by grace, and quickened by 
the Spirit, and made partaker by faith of 
the Divine nature. Any theological for- 
mule, or adjustments of divine doctrine 
which really maintain and cherish these 
fundamental principles, and this essential 
spirit of reverential adoration for God and 
his word, and his throne, are Calvinistic. 
Augustine, and Calvin, and Emmons, 
may. each take some different point of 
departure in the relative predominance of 
some one formative principle, and yet all 
travel parallel paths of genuine Calvin- 
ism. Augustine may dwell more habitu- 
ally on the weakness and abjectness of 
man, and the correlative pity of God. 
Calvin may dwell on the rebellious stub- 
bornness of man, and the righteousness of 
God.. Emmons may dwell on the selfish- 
ness of man, and the disinterested benev- 
olence of God,—and yet, all meet together 
beneath the cross of atonement and the 
decrees of electing grace, in the one spirit 
of a penitent, submissive and adoring ven- 
eration. 

Emmons teaches us not to be partisans 
of Paul or Cephas, or Apollos, or Em- 
mons. If, in his second childhood, he 
“ thought aloud” too much concerning the 
Franklin divine, or if even his weaker 
passions consented to a partisan homage, 
calling him ‘ Jupiter or Mercurius because 
he was the chief speaker,’ yet his nobler 
instincts, and his entire example, forbid 
our being Emmonsites. He enjoins it 
most emphatically that we be manly/and 
independent thinkers, while at the same 
time the humblest and devoutest ‘students 
of the Holy and only authoritative Word, 
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‘bringing every thought into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ.’ 

But not that we be “ Liberal Chris- 
tians,” as the school of Channing use that 
misnomer. Emmons teaches us to keep 
both elbows sharply akimbo towards all 
whose forms of unsound words do not 
preserve the essential principles and spirit 
of Calvinism. Shall we say, then, that a 
devout Lutheran, or Wesleyite, fails of 
this? God forbid, if so be that his pray- 
ing, his exhorting, his singing, his loving, 
still testify of dependence, self-abasement, 
faith in the only Name, the Atoning Sac- 
rifice—God forbid that a partisan theology 
should cast out as vile that which God 
hath cleansed, or even reject the endorse- 
ment of the Holy Spirit. 

Channing, the ‘liberal Christian,’ was 
also a Hopkinsian, inasmuch as he ac- 
cepted and acknowledged the powerful 
and life-long impressions made on his 
youthful mind at Newport, by the minis- 
try and writings of Dr. Samuel Hopkins. 
“T am grateful,” he says, “ to this stern 
teacher for turning my thoughts and heart 
to the claims and majesty of impartial, 
universal benevolence.” ... “I need not 
be ashamed to confess the deep impression 
which this system made on my youthful 
mind.”? No discerning reader of Em- 
mons can doubt that this same grand idea 
of universal and disinterested benevolence, 
made also a profound and life-enduring 
impression on his youthful mind. It was 
the very thought which flooded his soul 
with light at the moment of his conver- 
sion? 

Here, then, were two great minds, 

Emmons and Channing, both original 
thinkers, and one grand, quickening, cen- 
tral truth, their common inheritance from 
another great mind, who left his powerful 
impress on theirs. 

Samuel Hopkins, of Newport, was their 


god-father in divinity. And his gift, laid 


1 Works of W. E. Channing, D.D., 12th edition: 
vol. iv., p. 843. 

2 But one afternoon, when my hopes were gone, 
Thad a peculiar discovery,” &c. (See account of his 
conversion, given above, on p. 228.) 
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upon the altar of their souls, was the sub- 
lime doctrine of Universal Benevolence— 
disinterested Love, the essence of true 
Holiness, the ultimate and all-compre- 
hending Virtue. 

About this central and attractive truth 
each gathered his own peculiar. tenets of 
religion—his own distinctive views of God 
and man. But here their lives diverge. 
These two can no further walk together 
in the agreement of essential Calvinism. 
Emmons loves it more and more—Chan- 
ning hates it with an ever increasing sen- 
sitiveness of horror. In his mind the cher- 
ished truth of truths, which revealed most 
gloriously to Emmons the divine benevo- 
lence, took that horrid shape, “the cen- 
tral gallows of the Universe.” ‘ Liberal’ 
to everything else but Calvinism, he ex- 
claims, while visiting the Philadelphia 
penitentiary, and espying some of the 
publications of the American Tract Soci- 
ety in the hands of the prisoners, “ Truly 
this plague of Calvinism, like the vermin 
inflicted on Egypt, finds its way every- 
where. I pitied the poor creatures when 
I found their cells furnished with tracts of 
the common sort.” 

But why this strange divergence be- 


tween these two men, representing as they 
do far diverse systems of religion. From 


this fact. Their common inheritance of 
truth from Samuel Hopkins becomes allied 
to other formative principles which give 
direction and complexion to all their after 
lives as theologians. In Emmons’s mind 
the development of the doctrine of Disin- 
terested Love was chiefly related to 
another fundamental and guiding truth— 
viz.—The Majesty, Holiness, and Glory 
of God. 

In Channing’s mind the guiding and 
formative principle was—The Greatness 
and Dignity of Man. 

The one thanks God with uplifted soul 
that man is so God-like;—the other 
mourns that man is so unlike God. 

The one, by self-reverence for the 
“ Dignity of Human Nature,” strives to 
educe the divinity within :—the other 
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stands afar off, and beats upon his breast, 
saying, “ God be merciful to me, a sin- 
ner!” He sees no remedy at all, in the 
‘dignity of human nature,’ but only in 
the special and regenerating grace of a 
sovereign God. 

Channing expressly says, that ‘ the 
darkest and gloomiest errors, including 
Calvinism, are to be ascribed to the undue 
prominence which men have given to the 
doctrine of dependence on God.’ 

But Emmons says, “ Strict Calvinism 
brings us near to God ;—all opposing sys- 
tems put him far away ”—and so he clings 
with ever increasing tenacity to the horns 
of the altar, and to the “great iron pil- 
lars” of Depravity, Decrees, the Vicarious 
Sacrifice, and the Divine and Gracious 
Sovereignty. 

The experience of Emmons teaches us 
how difficult it is to construct a “ System 
of Theology,” and above all, a complete 
system of theology. This was no doubt 
the sacred ambition of the Franklin di- 
vine. He aimed to be a systematic and 
consistent theologian. ‘“ I have spent,” he 
says, “the greater part of my time in 
making joints.” And now is it not inter- 
esting and instructive to observe how 
great pains his biographer must take to 
“make joints” for him;—to arrange in 
parallel columns his apparently contradic- 
tory statements, the “bold announce- 
ments,” and the “explanatory words,” to 
reconcile him (if possible) with himself, to 
show what he intended by his “ nervous 
statements;”—to show for what causes 
the creed of Emmons is generally misap- 
prehended, and to “explain him to his 
critics.” This is all well so far as it can 
be done. There is no doubt that Em- 
mons aimed to be a consistent Calvinist, 
and that, above all, he intended to be 
self-consistent. 

But the impression remains that it is 
difficult, if not often futile, to ‘ make joints’ 
for that grand moral system of the uni- 
verse which theology would explore. No 
measurements of divines can ascertain its 
length or breadth, or hight or depth, nor 
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map out its superficies. Some divine, 
logically great, may construct his “ sys- 
tem,” compacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, and it shall be his vehicle of 
truth, and commodious enough to carry 
him and all his pupils along the highway 
of the schools. But lo! there passes by, 
as on the wings of mighty winds, the 
chariot of the prophet’s vision, ‘ wheels in 
the midst of wheels, and full of eyes round 
about, and cherubims lifting up their wings 
and mounting up aloft, and the spirit of 
the living creature in the wheels!’ Ah, 
who can pattern this by his system of 
theology ? 

And yet, as we better explore the 
“milky way” of the starry spheres, by 
the help of Kepler and Copernicus, so let 
us not disdain the works of those who 
would give us their keys of systematic 
divinity for entering into a more con- 
sistent understanding of Revelation, and 
the more harmonious interpretation of the 
wondrous ways of.God to man. 

The experience of Emmons teaches us 
that the most honorable path to distinction 
in the Christian ministry lies through the 
faithful discharge of its ordinary duties, 
and that the humblest parish may afford a 
sphere of usefulness, wide enough for the 
full exertion and highest development of 
anoble mind. It also suggests that the 
total influence of such a mind may be 
greater in a permanent ministry than if 
the same life be broken into fragments 
by many changes. 

There is also, in the record of such a life, 
a lesson of contentment to rural pastors. 

The “ shady side ” literature that a few 
years ago grew such a crop of weeds, has 


fortunately been turned under by the. 


plough-share of common sense. Emmons 
comes like the sower, bathed in the light 
of springing morn, to sow better seed. 
Painful afflictions were his in full measure, 
but their profiting appeared unto many. 
He knew also “the worries of life, and 
how to meet them.” But one week after 
he commenced house-keeping, came the 
battle of Lexington, and the confusion of 
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war strewed many trying embarrassments 
in his path. He knew what it was to 
sleep on the pillow of a debtor. His 
meagre salary was sometimes slowly paid ; 
but bis simple, frugal habits, his prudent 
wife and industrious children, above all, 
his cheerful faith, enabled him to be “ nobly 
poor.” He had, indeed, a “ settlement,” 
and a farm, and sundry advantages pecu- 
liar to those days; but in whatever days, 
Emmons was not a man to grow rank and 
sour in the shade of discontent. 
would he immure himself in a eellar, and 


Never 
then sigh for sunbeams. His parsonage 
always looked eminently respectable, as 
did his horse and chaise. He always 
maintained the erect consciousness of a 
Christian gentleman, knowing both how to 
abound and how to suffer need. He never 
would go about his parish, as weaker 
brethren sometimes do, bespeaking sym- 
pathy or setting traps for flattery. There 
was, in Franklin, the average amount of 
human nature. There were relatives of 
“ Mr. Snarling,” and “ Miss Limejuice ;” 
also cold and distant parishioners, and 
neglecters of public worship. “ Those 
who had apparently been warm friends, 
became cold and distant towards me, and 
sometimes, indeed, treated me with real 
disrespect and contempt. These things 
were severe and unexpected trials.” | In 
two instances, it must be confessed, Em- 
mons so far gave way to discouragement 
as to ask for a dismission. He imagined 
that he failed to possess the confidence 
and esteem of his people to such a degree 
as to nullify the usefulness of his pas- 
torate. 
denied his requests. 


But they thought otherwise, and 
It may serve to illus- 
trate his contentment, as resulting from no 
sluggishness of nature, or lack of sensi- 
tiveness, to mention an incident, which, 
perhaps, does not so well illustrate the 
coolness of his judgment : 

On a sultry Sabbath, in the summer of 
1790, while in the midst of his discourse, 
he saw, or thought he saw, that his con- 
gregation were too sleepy and inattentive 
to his carefully studied sermon. Sud- 
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denly he shut his note-case, saying, “I 
shall not preach again in this house, until 
I can be assured of better attention from 
my people.” He then took down his 
three-cornered hat from its customary peg, 
and with his note-case under his arm, 
walked through the ranks of his wonder- 
ing flock, down the broad-aisle, and thence 
in a straight line to his house.) 

It is another comment on the value of 
his contentment, that his people were also 
naturally independent and sensitive of 
their rights. He once thought of preach- 
ing to them a discourse on one word from 
2 Tim. iii: 4—the word “ heady”—for, said 
he, “ that word describes them to a charm;” 
but probably his wisdom pondered the 
“ thought,” and kept it unwritten. 

There was another “ matter of grief and 
discouragement,” the severest test of all. 
He knew what was the “long patience ” 
of the husbandman who ‘ waiteth for the 
precious fruit, until he receive the early 
and the latter rain’ “From the time of 
my ordination to the year 1735, (a space 
of twelve years,) I seemed to labor in 
vain, and spend my strength for nought. 
Though now and then an individual joined 
the Church, yet there was no general and 





1 The following record is found in the books of the 
Franklin Church : 

Aug. 3,1790. ‘The Church met agreeably to a 
notification the Sabbath preceding. And after the 
pastor had explained the grounds and motives of his 
conduct on the Lord’s Day, July 18, in dismissing 
the assembly before he had gone through the usual 
exercises of the day, and after the matter had been 
considerably canvassed by the Church, the two fol- 
lowing votes were put, and passed in the affirmative : 

‘1. That it is reasonable the pastor should insist 
upon having proper attention of the people in the 
time of public worship. 

*2. That it is reasonable the Church should desire 
and endeavor that proper attention be given in time 
of public worship, and discountenance all inatten- 
tien.” 

Dr. Emmons, in alluding to this incident at a sub- 
sequent time, remarked: ‘I meant that both my 
people and myself should either gain or lose,—they 
should gain a minister more faithful than I had 
been, or else lose a minister who had been laborious ; 
and I should gain an audience more attentive than 
mine had been, or else lose an audience which had 
generally shown a respect for my wishes.”’—~See 
Park's Memoir, p. 346. 


Nathanael Emmons. 
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deep attention to divine things among my 
people. This was a matter of grief and 
discouragement.” But at length the time 
of refreshing came; the desert land re- 
joiced, and the wilderness blossomed as 
the rose. In the final retrospect of life, 
he says: “ On the whole, I have abundant 
reason to bless God, that he has given me 
so many displays of divine grace, and 
afforded me so much ground to hope that 
I have been made the instrument of some 
saving benefit to the precious souls com- 
mitted to my charge.” 

Once more, the record of such a life 
impresses us with the dignity of a solitary 
It is the record of an inward 
and kingly power; of one who makes his 


thinker. 


own position, and asserts himself of a royal 


priesthood. “One great and kindling 
thought,” says Dr. Channing, “ from a re- 
tired and obscure man, may live, when 
thrones are fallen, and the memory of 
those who filled them obliterated ; and like 
an undying fire, may illuminate and 
quicken all future generations.” The 
essential element of dignity is power, and 
the highest style of power is self-control ; 
that lordly energy, which, knowing and 
ruling over one’s own spirit, by the divine 
grace keeps the body in subjection, over- 
comes the world, crucifies its lusts, and 
then creating immortal thoughts, breathes 
into others’ souls their quickening might. 


It was our good fortune, in school-boy 
walks, to pass and repass the neat white 
parsonage of Franklin, and sometimes to 
go within,—not to sit at the feet of the 
old divine, then in the “ Indian summer ” 
of his days, but to draw books from the 
Parish Library, which was Benjamin 
Franklin’s name-sake gift to the town. 
The tale of the “ hook” was ended then ; 
the set purpose was relaxed ; and so, with 
boyish curiosity, not unmixed with rev- 
erence, we loved to linger in the sun-light 
of the old man’s benignant countenance, 
and to gaze upon his antique dress, the 
cocked-hat, and shining knee-buckles. 
But whence hath this man such freshness 
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and mellowness of life? His small, gray 
eye flashes and twinkles yet with luminous 
good nature. You forget your propriety, 
your reverence,—it is disarmed, while the 
coruscations of his wit shower around you 
like November meteors. He has done his 
life-work, and laid off, for the most part, 
his armor of Divinity; and here he waits, 
like an old veteran left behind, after the 
campaign is through, longing to join the 
companions who had gone on_ before. 
Here he waits, like George Herbert’s 
country parson, “ his soul full of charity,” 
believing in angelic ministries ; that “ Sab- 
bath bells are heard beyond the stars ;” 
his loins girded about, and his staff in 
hand, waiting for the summons and the 
celestial convoy. ‘“ Good men are attend- 
ed by good angels, and bad men by bad 
angels. They know, by their conductors, 
whither they will be conducted. Who 
can conceive the strong and strange emo- 
tions of their hearts, while traversing un- 
known regions, with their new conductors, 
to the places of their final and eternal 
residence ?” 

Standing thus between the two worlds, 
in this quiet, sunset hour of life, was he 
austere and gloomy—did storm clouds dim 
his going down—did lightnings flash upon 
his soul, from those stern doctrines, which 
to many seem so awful? On the con- 
trary, they seemed each day more glo- 
rious, more wonderful. “Ido know,” said 
he, “that the doctrines I have preached 
are true.” He spoke of his decease with 
childlike simplicity and chastened joy of 
expectation. He longed for heaven, as 
the place where, with clearer faculties 
and undimmed vision, he might enter 
anew upon his favorite study of God, and 
his perfections. 
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That was a most touching and impres- 
sive scene, when we gathered to his 
burial. As was fitting, it was the last ser- 
vice held in his ancient church. The 
high pulpit and square pews, and curious 
carved-work, only waited for the tolling of 
his funeral bell, and then they were to be 
dismantled. As the procession, headed 
by about fifty ministers, came across the 
green, from the parsonage, and _ halted 
with the bier in the broad aisle, it was an 
affecting sight to behold the aged men, 
whom he had baptized, leaning over the 
galleries, with tearful eyes, seated for the 
last time where for scores of years they 
had heard him preach. There were the 
strong men of mature life, whom he had 
catechized as boys; and there were the 
young men and the maidens, and the 
children, who had never heard his voice 
in the public ministration, but to whom 
the very silence of his unseen life had 
always preached. 
of Watts were sung without an instru- 
ment, in full voice and grave simplicity. 


The psalms and hymns 


The sermon, written twenty years before, 
was preached by Rev. Thomas Williams ; 
and, after a closing prayer and psalm, the 
long congregation moved slowly, on foot, 
towards the grave,—first, over two hun- 
dred children; then, the men and women 
of the Society ; then, the members of the 
Church; and finally, the ancient men and 
honorable, bearers of the bier, and pall- 
bearers—elders of the town, and venerable 
clergymen. So we took our way, about 
the hour of sunset, by the parsonage to 
the old grave-yard; and while the dust 
was being committed to its dust, the plain- 
tive melody of a hymn, uttered amid sob- 
bing and tears, was wafted on the evening 
breeze to the home of his spirit. 


ey 


ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL INSTITUTIONS ! 


Enciish CoNGREGATIONAL CHAPEL- 
Burtpine Sociery.—-Founded March, 1853, 
Office, 1, Moorgate, London, E.C.; En- 
trance, 118, Londonwall. John Finch, 

1 English Year Book for 1861. 





Esq., Joshua Wilson, Esq., Tunbridge 
Wells, and T. E. Plint, Esq., Leeds, treas- 
urers; Rev. J. C. Gallaway, A.M., secre- 
tary. Bankers, The Union Bank of Lon- 
don, Princes-strect, Mansion House, Lon- 
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don. Income, 1859-60, £5,249 7s. 10d.; 
expenditure, £3,520 12s. 4d. 

This institution extends its operations 
into most parts of England, the Anglicised 
districts of Wales, the Channel Islands, 
and Ireland. It embraces a population of 
about 20,000,000. 

Its main object is to aid, in populous 
districts, the erection of commodious, well- 
constructed, and suitable chapels,-for the 
purpose of gathering new congregations. 
It also aids in the erection of better and 
larger chapels, in the place of old and un- 
suitable ones, which are generally retained 
as preaching stations or school houses. In 
certain circumstances it extends help to vil- 
lage chapels. 

The committee make no advances till the 
plans and specifications of the chapel have 
been submitted to their own and profes- 
sional examination, and approved ; till the 
building is covered in, and at least half of 
the entire cost is contributed; and till the 
property has been satisfactorily invested in 
trust, and the deed enrolled. 

The grants or loans of the society are ad- 
vanced in different instalments, each regu- 
lated by the amount of local contributions 
paid in—the last, as far as practicable, be- 
ing reserved to liquidate the entire debt, 
and never paid till the chapel is opened, 
the works completed and duly certified, 
according to the plans and specifications 
previously approved. 

All congregations or local committees 
receiving aid from the fund are required to 
abstain from general personal applications 
for pecuniary help beyond their own neigh- 
borhood; and are expected, as a matter of 
Christian obligation, to make a public an- 
nual collection in support of the society. 

The society has assisted, by grants and 
loans, 128 chapels during its six years of 
operation. 


Tue Lonpon ConGREGATIONAL CHAPEL- 
Buitpinc Socrery.—Treasurer, Eusebius 
Smith, Esq.; secretaries, Rev. Charles Gil- 
bert and Rev. John Bramall. Office, 7, 
Blomficld-street, Finsbury, E.C. Income, 
1859-60, £7,938 15s. 4.; expenditure, in- 
cluding purchase of stock, £6,428 4s. dd. 

Object.—* To promote the erection of a 
large number of commodious Congrega- 
tional chapels, on suitable sites, in those 
districts of the metropolis in which they 
are most needed.” 


VOL. III. 21* 
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In addition to the indirect influence 
which the formation and labors of this so- 
ciety are admitted to have exerted upon the 
cause of chapel extension in London, and 
throughout the country, it has during the 
eleven years of its existence, wholly erect- 
ed, purchased, or aided by grants, 40 places 
of worship. 

The committee are not only anxious to 
secure the erection of a large number of 
places of worship, but that they should be 
built on the most approved principles, and 
at the smallest cost consistent with stabil- 
ity. For this purpose they have appointed 
a.competent sub-committee, for the purpose 
of examining the plans, working drawings, 
specifications, and contracts of all the chap- 
els aided by the society. Already has a 
large amount of benefit been secured, in 
the saving of unnecessary expenses, and in 
preventing the occurrence of extras, by 
which many congregations have been seri- 
ously disappointed in the final cost of their 
chapels. This committee will be happy to 
afford congregations, about to erect new 
chapels within the sphere of the society’s 
operations, the benefit of the advice of their 
sub-committee, though they may not re- 
ceive aid from the funds of the society. 


Tue Home Misstonary Socrery.—Was 
established in 1819, with the design of 
evangelizing ‘‘the unenlightened inhabi- 
tants of the towns and villages of Great 
Britain, by the preaching of the Gospel, the 
distribution of religious tracts, and the es- 
tablishment of prayer meetings and Sunday 
schools, with every other scriptural method 
for the accomplishment of this important 
object.” Thomas Thompson, Esq., presi- 
dent; Samuel Morley, Esq., treasurer ; 
Rev. James H. Wilson, secretary. Office, 
Congregational Library, 4, Blomfield-street, 
Finsbury, E.C. Income, £6,511 16s. 2d. ; 
expendittire, £6,196 18s, 2d. 

GENERAL SUMMARY. 
Stations...ccscccccscccece 100 
Missionaries .... Sasi 39 
Grantees......-- sees'e 50 
Students....e.ceee ° 5 
Lay Preachers...... 162 
WPAVESHOSs'¢ </<10\, «:0%1sSeeeaers sive 251 
Towns, Villages, and Hamlets..... 307 
Hearers not belonging to the schools 23,334 
Sunday schools...... wveieieterays rere 147 
SPOR GON s1a\cco/o's 8 sisla-0aca eatagioaisieee, Leena 
SCHOMATS osc: c.ccsccicccdccccessees S108 
Day schools....secssevccssceces 32 


ee eee e cece 
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Chapels. ...cccccsccssccccccess 172 
BB nice wns cwssces 138 
SUNENIINOS sos 50 00s 00s one ses sens 89 
DEEREGA Sc osSaaseseoessarek se. Our 
Admissions during the year....... 535 
eS CN eee 96 
Pupils. ....cccccccccccsccscscces 1,805 
Tracts given or lent, about........120,000 
Religious Priodicals sold.......... 65,988 
Scriptures purchased........----- 2,370 
Surrounding Population..........448,957 
Contributions on the stations £1,438 2s. 7d. 


Tue Irisu Evancericat Socrety.— Was 
established in London in 1814, “to pro- 
mote the preaching of the Gospel in Ire- 
land by assisting pastors of churches, and by 
supporting missionaries, itinerant preach- 
ers, and Scripture readers, in their various 
and important labors for that purpose.” 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq., treasurer; Rev. 
Dr. Massie, secretary. Office, Congrega- 
tional Library, 4, Blomfield-st., Finsbury. 
Income for 1859-60, including special dona- 
tions, £2,498 7s. 2d.; expenditure, £2,009 
10s. 1lld. Stations, 16; Agents, 12; Scrip- 
ture readers and school-masters, 3. 


Tue Irisu Concrecationat Home Mis- 
ston.—This society employs ministers and 
Scripture readers for evangelizing the peo- 
ple of Ireland. From its commencement 
its labors and outlay have increased year 
by year, and it has lately made several ad- 
ditions to its spheres and agency. Its last 
balance-sheet showed a total of receipts 
during the twelvemonth, of £1,122 2s. 8d., 
and an expenditure amounting to £1,225 
Os. 614d. Most cheering reports tome in 
from its stations, some of which have shared 
in the blessed revival work, while others 
not so marked, send in accounts of success 
in the conversion of Roman Catholics, as 
well as of nominal Protestants, to the expe- 
rience of the glorious Gospel in its power 
on the heart. Its affairs are conducted by 
a Committee, which comprises members of 
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churches in Dublin, Kingstown, Belfast, 
Cork, Limerick, Londonderry, and Sligo. 

Treasurer, M. J. Pollock, Esq., Dublin ; 
Secretaries, Rev. W. Urwick, D.D,, and 
Rev. J. G. Manly, Dublin. 


Tue Cotoniat Misstonary Society.— 
This Society was established in 1836, and 
its object is to promote Evangelical re- 
ligion among British, or other European 
settlers and their descendants in the colo- 
nies of Great’ Britain, in accordance with 
the doctrine and disvipline of Independent, 
or Congregational churches. James Spicer, 
Esq., Treasurer ; Rev. Thomas James, Sec- 
retary. Office, Congregational Library, 4 
Bloomfield street, Finsbury. The gross in- 
come of the Society for 1859-60, was 
£6,513 16s. 7d.; expenditure, £5,969 1s. 
2d. Agents, wholly or partially support- 
ed, more than 50. London agent and col- 
lector, Mr. Thomas Collins. Colonial min- 
isters in Canada and British North America, 
65; Australasia, 80; South Africa, 6. 


ConGREGATIONAL Funp Boarp.—Henry 
Rutt, Esq., Clapton, Treasurer; Mr. Ives, 
28 Paternoster Row, Secretary. The Board 
was established in 1695. Its original des- 
ignation was, ‘*The Meetings of the Mes- 
sengers of the Congregational Churches, for 
encouraging the preaching of the Gospel in 
England and Wales,” and it was composed 
of the pastor and two members, a- messen- 
gers, from every Church who sympathized 
with their object, agreed to co-operate in its 
promotion, and contributed to the funds. 

The funds of the Board exceed £2,000 
per annum, the greater part of which is dis- 
tributed in the relief of poor ministers. 
One hundred and twenty pounds per an- 
num are given to the poor members of 
twelve contributing churches ; and the re- 
mainder towards the support of students in 
Western, Brecon, and New Colleges. 


A LESSON FROM THE PAST: 
CLERICAL PATRIOTISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


BY REV. JOSEPH 8S. CLARK, D.D., BOSTON. 


Tue last two Sabbaths in April, 1861, 
will have a place in history. A rare spec- 
tacle was witnessed. Nearly every pulpit 


throughout New England—and how much 


farther we do not know—on one or the 
other of those Sabbaths gave forth a warm, 
out-gushing—political sermon, as it would 
have been called if delivered a few months 
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earlier ; a sermon strictly and exclusively 
on the political aspect of our national 
affairs. Yet no minister had the thought 
enter his mind that he was preaching poli- 
tics. No hearer dreamed that he was 
listening to a political discourse. It was 
next to impossible to preach in any other 
way. The sermon that would not run in 
that channel seemed to run strangely out of 
The prayer that did not embrace 
the newly inaugurated President and his 
cabinet, and seek the blessing of heaven 
in their behalf, and the discomfiture of all 
their adversaries, sounded almost imper- 
tinent. 

The simple explanatory fact was, that 
the nation had reached an alarming crisis. 
A cloud in the political horizon, not ap- 
parently differing from those often exhaled 
from sectional ebullitions, and usually as 


course. 


harmless in their effects as the heat-light- 
ning of a summer evening, had discharged 
a thunder-bolt. A tempest had struck the 
ship of state with all her canvas spread, 
and she was in danger of going to pieces. 
A spirit of rebellion, growing out of party 
strife, and at first scarcely distinguishable 
from it, had suddenly broken forth in an 
overt act—the storming of Fort Sumter ; 
and that universal utterance of the New 
England pulpit was merely an out-burst 
of patriotism, as unpremeditated as it was 


irrepressible, having nothing to do with 


party politics, except to denounce and ab- 
jure them. 

The simultaneousness of the impulse was 
Without the 
least concert among themselves, ministers 
of all political creeds—democrats of both 
sorts, Bell and Everett men, Republicans 


a very noticeable feature. 


of every grade, and those who, out of 
mere disgust with all parties, had acted 
with neither in the late Presidential can- 
vass, now saw “ eye to eye,” and, from the 
same or similar texts, preached the same 
political truths to thousands of congrega- 
tions on the same Sabbath, each ignorant 
of what the others were doing. This spon- 
taneous welling up of the patriotic senti- 
ment in sermons and other religious ser- 
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vices, the moment that our Republic is 
imperilled, reveals the hidden source of 
that sentiment. Beyond a doubt, it has 
come down with those other remains of 
Puritanism, which still give (would that 
they might ever give!) to the New Eng- 
land character its prevailing idiosyncra- 
sies. 

Puritanism has always been distin- 
guished for its patriotism, even when, as 
in that most patriotic effort of the English 
Puritans, under Elizabeth and James, to 
secure the blessings of civil and religious 
freedom for their country, they got nothing 
in return but fines and imprisonment, and 
occasionally a halter. After learning the 
cruel treatment which John Robinson and 
his Church suffered in England, and the 
still more cruel persecution which followed 
their attempted escape into Holland, it is 
affecting to find among their recorded 
reasons for removing thence to America, 
“That their posterity would, in a few 
generations, become Dutch, and so lose 
their interest in the English nation; they 
being desirous rather to enlarge his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, and to live under their 
natural prince.” The same general testi- 
mony was rendered on many occasions 
by those non-conforming ministers and 
their flocks who followed soon after. 
Whether they were “harried out of the 
kingdom,” as King James proposed to 
treat them, or were punished for attempt- 
ing to go, as Archbishop Laud preferred, 
their love of country was not extinguished. 
In all their treaties with the native tribes, 
they either subjected them to the rule, or 
made them the allies, of their mother coun- 
try, Not a town was chartered, nor a 
bond signed, that did not recognize the 
authority of the English sovereign and the 
loyalty of his American subject. 

In all this, the ministers are known to 
have taken the lead. The people followed 
them across the water, as the sheep follow 
“the good shepherd.” The governors and 
magistrates were their spiritual children, 
and revered them as fathers, both in 
Church and State. For the first ten years 
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no important act was passed by the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts which was 
not first suggested in a sermon, or sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the elders 
before its passage; while, in 1641, the 
“ Body of Liberties,” drawn up at the 
request of the Legislature, by John Cotton 
and Nathaniel Ward, was adopted as the 
code of the Commonwealth, and transcripts 
ordered to be made for each town. 

After the union of the New England 
colonies, in 1643, under twelve formal 
“ Articles of Confederation ” for their mu- 
tual protection against the oppressive acts 
of Charles I. on the one hand, and Indian 
hostilities on the other, the patriotism of 
the pulpit found additional scope. Bound 
by religious obligations to love their mother 
country, the ministers felt that they were 
under bonds of equal force to resist every 
encroachment on her liberties, even though 
assuming the form of a royal prerogative, 
which, but for Puritan resistance, as Hume 
admits, would have destroyed the freedom 
of the English Constitution. Liberty and 
love of country were so blended in their 
teachings, that patriotism became nearly 
synonymous with republicanism through- 
out New England a hundred years before 
our Republic was formally inaugurated. 
The petty acts of tyranny which the in- 
famous Randolph and Andros were allowed 
to impose on the colonists in the last years 
of Charles II., and through the short reign 
of his successor, called forth just such a 
burst of pulpit patriotism as we have lately 
witnessed. The object then, as now, was 
to overthrow the government—to abolish 
the charter under which the people had 
the right to choose their own governors, 
and to place them more directly under 
the heel of royalty—to “ reconstruct the 
government ” on a plan more favorable to 
the crushing out of those troublesome ideas 
of freedom which the friends of oppression 
found right in their way. And the min- 
isters were the first to sound the alarm, as 
also the last to yield the point. The 
pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, 
was promptly in the field, stimulating his 
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flock to resist the arbitrary demands, by a 
sermon from the text, “ Ye have not yet 
resisted unto blood, striving against sin ;” 
in which the argument went strongly for 
forcible resistance, as a last resort. At a 
town meeting in Boston, to consider the 
subject of surrendering their charter at 
the royal dictation, with the certain evi- 
dence that the King would issue a quo 
warranto against it if they refused, In- 
crease Mather, the President of Harvard 
College, and a fair exponent of the clergy 
throughout the colony, raised his voice in 
the following earnest strains of opposition : 
“ As the question is now stated, ‘ Whether 
you will make a full submission and entire 
resignation of your charter and the privi- 
leges of it unto his majesty’s pleasure,’ I 
verily believe we shall sin against the God 
of heaven if we vote an aflirmative unto 
it. The Scripture teacheth us otherwise. 
‘ That which the Lord our God has given 
us, shall we not possess it?” ‘ God forbid 
that we should give away the inheritance 
of our fathers.’ Nor would it be wisdom 
for us to comply. We know David made 
a wise choice when he chose-to fall into 
the hands of God rather than into the 
hands of men. If we make a full sub- 
mission and entire resignation to pleasure, 
we fall into the hands of men immediately. 
But if we do not, we still keep ourselves 
in the hands of God; we trust ourselves 
with bis providence ; and who knows what 
God may do for us? .... I hope there 
is not one freeman in Boston that can be 
guilty of it. However, I have discharged 
my conscience in what I have thus de- 
clared unto you.”! The audience were 
moved to tears, with an involuntary ex- 
clamation from all quarters of the house, 
“ We thank you, sir! we thank you, sir!” 
and when the question was put to vote, it 
was unanimously rejected. “If we must 
die,” they said, “it is better to die by the 
hands of others than our own.” 

What less could the mendacious Ran- 
dolph, and the despotic Andros, and their 


1 Remarkables in the Life of Dr. Increase Mather, 
p. 91. 
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infatuated King, expect from a people 
who hung on the lips of such preachers 
two full hours every. Sabbath, besides 
being catechized by them through all the 
days of their childhood? Their charter 
might be wrested from them, but their 
love of liberty and their love of country— 
NEVER. And it may here be observed 
that the town-meeting was the usual place 
for measuring the minister’s political in- 
fluence over his flock in those soul-trying 
days; and the arbitrary tax of a penny 
on a pound, levied by Andros to support 
his odious administration, afforded a fre- 
quent occasion of bringing it out. Not a 
few towns were fined for non-payment, 
and town officers imprisoned for contu- 
macy and remonstrance; while, in most 
cases, if the facts had been searched out, 
the trouble would have been traced up to 
the inextirpable spirit of independence in 
the minister. 

One instance shall be given as an illus- 
tuation. Rev. John Wise, minister of 
Chebacco, (then a part of Ipswich,) now 
Essex, believing that the liberties of his 
country were in danger, went with two of 
his parishioners to the Center village, to 
see what could be done. A small meeting 
for consultation—a caucus, as we should 
now call it—was held, on the evening of 
the day before the town-meeting at which 
an assessor was to be chosen for carrying 
that hateful measure ‘into effect, and it 
was agreed to pass by the Article in the 
warrant requiring the election of such an 
officer ; which was accordingly done, after 
Mr. Wise had made a speech, and said, 
among other eloquent words, “ We have a 
good God and a good King, and shall do 
well to stand for our privileges.” No 
sooner did these things eome to the ears 
of Andros, the Governor, taan he ordered 
the arrest of Mr. Wise and five others, 
who, after lying in Boston jail twenty-one 
days, were fined and put under bonds to 
keep the peace. In the case of Mr. Wise, 
as the ringleader, he was not only fined 
£50 and put under bonds of £1,000, but 
suspended from the ministry. In his nar- 
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rative of this transaction, after the expul- 
sion of Andros, which happened the fol- 
lowing year, Mr. Wise, with characteristic 
pith, remarks: “The evidence in the 
case, as to the substance of it, was that we 
too boldly endeavored to persuade our- 
selves we were Englishmen, and under 
privileges.” 

But it is in the Revolutionary struggle 
that we shall find the fullest develop- 
ment of clerical patriotism. Some sensi- 
tive minds in our day, by separating the 
preachers of those times from their sur- 
roundings, have even censured them for 
too much devotion to their country’s wel- 
fare—for taking too lively an interest in po- 
litical excitements—as being a departure 
from their proper ministerial functions. 
But perhaps something should be par- 
doned—certainly we, at the present mo- 
ment, must be ready to pardon something 
—to the peculiar circumstances in which 
they were placed. We have already 
glanced at the spirit of their predecessors 
in the sacred office. Unquestionably the 
key-note of Republican freedom was first 
struck on these shores, 


‘* When the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free,” 


as a fraternity of churches were settling 
the void wastes of New England, under 
the lead of ministers who had the shaping 
of all their opinions, social and religious, 
civil and ecclesiastical, a hundred and 
fifty years before the grand chorus of 
that song resounded from thirteen United 


States. The pastors of 1776 knew, and 
could appreciate the fact, that they were 
occupying pulpits every Sabbath, which, 
from the first, had been occupied by pas- 
tors who were the aiders and abettors, if 
not the instigators, ot all previous attempts 
to put down oppression and promote lib- 
erty ; that the patriotism of their prede- 
cessors embraced both these elements, just 
as the piety which the Psalmist recom- 
mends consists in fearing the Lord and 
hating evil. They could hardly be true 
to their sacred trust, as that trust was then 
interpreted, without giving countenance 
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and encouragement to their struggling 
country, both by preaching and practice. 

As to preaching, there is scarcely a 
parish in New England where there does 
not circulate some cherished legend of what 
the minister of that day said, in sermon or 
prayer, by way of exhorting the people to 
resist the invasion of their rights, and call- 
ing on God to confound or cut off their 
invaders. The Thanksgiving and Fast 
Day sermons, which have been preserved, 
abound in patriotic appeals of the most 
pointed character. Even the Sabbath 
services were often spiced with the same, 
as appears by running the eye over a 
large collection of manuscript sermons of 
that date, now lying before me. In one 
of these, by Rev. Ebenezer Chaplin, of 
Millbury, (then the second parish in Sut- 
ton,) the preacher has stitched into the 
middle of his manuscript, as an appendix 
to a head after it was finished, an item of 
news, which, he tells his audience, came 
to hand the evening previous,—* that 
General Burgoyne, with his entire army 
of 5,752 men and 5,000 stand of arms, 
surrendered to our brave troops under 
General Gates, on the 18th inst.”—with 
sundry other particulars of the war, and 
reflections thereon. 

The Election Sermon, throughout this 
period, was a clear exposition of the divine 
law, in its application to human govern- 
ments and human governors, civil rights 
and civil wrongs; with the religious obli- 
gations of all classes to uphold the one, 
and to crush out the other. The reader 
of these sermons at the present time, will 
be startled at the boldness of speech 
and the senatorial air displayed by the 
preacher, if he fails to call up the circum- 
stances which surrounded him, or forgets 
that he was appointed to that office for 
that very purpose. And no governor's 
message, in our day, has half the effect, in 
giving tone and direction to public senti- 
ment on political questions, that went 
along with those Election sermons. When 
Rev. William Gordon, of Roxbury, (Ja- 
maica Plain,) in performing that service 
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on the 19th of July, 1775, before an- 
nouncing his text, professes his “ zeal for 
the cause of liberty,” and bespeaks “ the 
most candid allowances from so respec- 
table an audience, as oft as [his] knowl- 
edge is surpassed by [his] zeal, consider- 
ing that the last should predominate, now 
that the times call for vigorous, unabating 
’ one needs to remember that 
the battle smoke has but just rolled away 
from Bunker Hill, and that Boston is still 
in possession of British troops. In view of 
such surroundings, who thinks of stopping 


exertions,’ 


to criticize his zeal, or even of withholding 
his assent from the glowing utterance 
which that zeal prompts him to give in 
these warm words near the close of his 
discourse: ‘We should certainly rebel 
against the Sovereign of the universe, in 
his providential dispensations, and reject 
the divine counsel communicated to us by 
that medium, did we not resolve to persist 
in our present opposition to the wicked 
designs of an arbitrary ministry.” 

But when, on the next Election day, 
we see the calm, philosophic, and rather 
phlegmatic Samuel West, of Dartmouth, 
going up into the pulpit to perform that 
service, we feel pretty sure that we shall 
hear nothing of a “ zeal without knowl- 
edge” to-day; no gust of excited feeling 
against tyrants, either in the government 
or out of it, will fan the flame of political 
excitement. And when we hear him read 
for his text, in a low monotone, “ Put them 
in mind to be subject to principalities and 
powers, to obey magistrates, to be ready 
to do every good work,” we wonder if the 
“ Honorable Council,” in appointing him 
for such an office, at such atime, have 
not mistaken their man. But let us hear 
what he has to say. He is announcing 
his subject: ‘ In order that we may form 
a right judgment of the duty enjoined in 
our text, I shall consider the nature and 
design of civil government, and shall show 
that the same principles which oblige us 
to submit to government, do equally oblige 
us to resist tyranny ; or that tyranny and 
magistracy are so opposite to each other, 
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that where the one begins the other ends. 
I shall then apply the present discourse to 
the grand controversy that at this day 
subsists between Great Britain and the 
American colonies.” 
The discriminating 
learned discussion which follows, in a ser- 





and profoundly 


mon of seventy pages, might be ranked 
with the political writings of Sidney and 
Milton,—all which is “ applied to the grand 
controversy,” in burning sentences like 
these: “It would be highly criminal not 
to feel a due resentment against such 
tyrannical monsters.” “It is an indis- 
pensable duty, my brethren, which we 
owe to God and ovr country, to rouse up 
and bestir ourselves, and being animated 
with a noble zeal for the sacred cause of 
liberty, to defend our lives and fortunes, 
even to the shedding the last drop of 
blood.” ‘“ We must beat our ploughshares 





into swords, and our pruning-hooks into 
spears, and learn the art of self-defence 
against our enemies.” “ Providence seems 
plainly to point out to us the expediency, 
and even the necessity, of our considering 
ourselves as an independent State.” (This 
was said about five wecks before the “ De- 
claration of Independence ” was issued by 
the Continenta} Congress.) He closes his 
fervid appeal by calling on his “ fathers 
and brethren to teach their hearers the 
duty they owe to magistrates; to show 
them the difference between liberty and 
licentiousness ; and while animating them 
to oppose tyranny an@ arbitrary power, to 
inculcate upon them the duty of yielding 
due obedience to lawful authority,”—in 
order to do which, says he, “ we should 
thoroughly study the law of nature, the 
rights of mankind, and the reciprocal du- 
ties of governors and governed.” 

These Election sermons were usually 
looked for as we look for the President's 
message, and were printed in large edi- 
tions, and circulated among the people as 
“ The Documents” 
questions of state policy are pending. 

The practice of these divines was fully 
up to their preaching. Aside from the 


are now, when great 
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uncomplaining and even cheerful spirit 
with which they submitted to privations of 
domestic comfort,—giving up a portion of 
their salaries, in many cases, and working 
with their own hands to support their 
families, that their people might be en- 
couraged to bear the crushing burdens of 
the war,—there were not wanting acts of 
a more positive and forth-putting heroism 
among the ministers. For example: In 
September, 1774, the town of Sturbridge, 
Ms., voted. “ to provide four half barrels 
of powder, five cwt. of lead, and five hun- 
dred flints,” as a donation to the public 
service. At another meeting, held a 
month later, the selectmen were instructed 
to provide still more ammunition. On this 
occasion, Rev. Joshua Paine, pastor of the 
Congregational charch, “came forward, 
and proposed to pay for one cask of pow- 
der himself, if the town would be at the 
Whereupon a 
Baptist deacon, in the absence of his min- 


trouble of procuring it.” 


ister, became responsible for bullets to 
match. The powder, as that article then 
sold, came to one fifth of Mr. Paine’s 
salary. 

Rev. Thomas Allen, first pastor of the 
Church in Pittsfield, Ms., served as chair- 
man of the “ Committee of Correspond- 
ence,” which every town appointed at the 
He also served as 
chaplain in the army at White Plains, 
Ticonderoga and Bennington, to which 
last named place he marched with a com- 
pany of his own parishioners ; and after 
fervent prayer, in presence of the army on 
the morning of the battle, he joined the 
ranks, with musket in hand, by the side of 
his brother. 

tev. Caleb Barnum, of Taunton, Ms., 
after arousing a deep patriotic interest 
among his own people, by a sermon on 
the battle of Lexington, joined the army 
as chaplain of the 24th Regiment, en- 
during, with exemplary Christian forti- 
tude, the hardships which befel them in 
Massachusetts, New York and Canada. 
At length, under the attack of a bilious 
disorder, which incapacitated him for the 
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duties of his office, he reached Pittsfield, 
Ms., on his way home, but was able to 
proceed no farther. On his death-bed he 
remarked in reference to our national In- 
dependence: “ I have no doubts concern- 
ing the justice and goodness of the cause, 
and had I a thousand lives, they should all 
be willingly laid down in it.” 

A large number of the ministers became 
chaplains, for longer or shorter periods, 
throughout the Revolution ; and those who 
did not go to the war themselves, en- 
couraged their people to go.. The case of 
Rev. Samuel Eaton, settled near Bruns- 
wick, Me., may be taken as a representa- 
While the British were plun- 
dering and burning the towns along the 


tive case. 


seaboard, a recruiting officer came into his 
parish on the Sabbath, just before meet- 
ing. He called on the minister for counsel 
and help. Mr. Eaton promptly declined 
to give either; but with an intimation that 
after sundown, (the Puritan Sabbath be- 
ing then over,) if he would attend his 
evening lecture, he might be able to afford 
him some aid. 
was founded on 
*¢ Cursed be he that doth the work of the 
Lord deceitfully, and cursed be he that 
keepeth back his sword from blood.’ 
Within an hour from the 
meeting, forty men of the congregation 


That evening his discourse 
Jeremiah Ixviii., 10: 


close of the 


were marching toward the scene of con- 
flict. 


Such was the preaching 


g, and such the 


practice, throughout New England, with 
And it 
was on the knowledge of such facts that 
the opinion of the elder President Adams 
was founded, which he expressed to a 


but here and there an exception. 


French statesman, that American inde- 
pendence was mainly due to the clergy ; 
that their well-known devotion to the cause 
of liberty, and the habitual deference paid 
to their opinions, imbued all ranks and 
classes with one common sentiment of re- 


sistance to oppression. A striking recog- 
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nition of this power was given in the Pro- 
vincial Congress of 1774, at Concord, with 
John Hancock at the head, when a cir- 
cular letter was sent forth to the ministers, 
begging that they would interpose to “ pre- 
vent this dreadful slavery,” as they termed 
the outrageous acts of parliament. 

With such examples before them, the 
late simultaneous utterances that we have 
heard, and still hear, from the New Eng- 
land clergy, summoning the people to rally 
in defence of their imperiled country, 
should awaken nobody’s surprise. It 
merely shows their parentage and train- 
ing. They have no idea of a national life 
whose functions do not play in harmony 
with God’s moral law ; and, as the consti- 
tuted expounders of that law, they must 
either preach patriotism in its time and 
place, or else prove recreant to their un- 
derstood trust. Their people expect it. 
They have been taught to regard the pul- 
pit as the palladium of their liberties— 
civil, no less than religious; for the two, 
as originally achieved and handed down 
by their Puritan fathers, were scarcely 
distinguishable from each other. This in- 
wrought sentiment is indeed liable to 

In 


e, this ever wakeful 


abuse; as what good thing is not? 
times of party  strif 
spirit of patriotism may run into party 
Such has doubtless been the fact, 
at certain periods, to a limited extent, till 


politics. 


a self-corrective power, which is sure at 
length to be generated, could be brought 
intoaction. But the disgust which ninety- 
nine hundredths of our clergy and laity 
alike feel in reference to this sort of politi- 
cal preaching, has never availed, and 
never will, to silence the New England 
pulpit on national affairs, when the foun- 
dations of civil government are assailed. 
The Congregational clergy will be the last 
in the land to surrender the stars and 
stripes of our glorious Republic, either to 
foreign foes or domestic traitors. 
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PAUL’S METHOD OF CHURCH EXTENSION. 


BY REV. 8S. MC CALL, SAYBROOK, CT. 


Ir is a matter for rejoicing that Church 
Extension is one of the signs of our times. 
The idea is as old as Christianity ; nor is 
it now for the first time a vital force in 
society. Yet it is a pleasure to know 
that it is now more eminently progressive 
than at some periods in the history of the 
Church. The disposition to grow is de- 
veloping itself with unwonted vigor. And 
this disposition is not confined to any one 
branch of the Church. In fact, there is 
not one that is satisfied with holding its 
own. While there is abroad such a spirit 
of activity, such a desire for enlargement, 
it cannot be unprofitable to inquire, What 
is the best method of Church Extension ? 
There are few, probably, in the evangeli- 
cal Church, who do not consider the 
apostle Paul a safe guide. To a few ob- 
servations upon his method, and its appli- 
cation to our own times, this article is 
devoted. These observations will be con- 
fined to its leading points. They are 
presented in the two following affirma- 
tions. “ From Jerusalem and round about 
unto Illyricum, I have fully preached the 
gospel of Christ; yea, so have I strived 
to preach the gospel, not where Christ 
was named, lest I should build upon 
another man’s foundation.”—Rom. xv: 19, 
20; viz: The preaching of the Gospel ; 
and the manner of preaching it. 

The first point we may dismiss with few 
words; not, however, because it is of small 
importance, but because it is so well un- 
derstood. With a Roman Catholic it 
would be more necessary to discuss it at 
length. It is the glory of Protestantism 
that it has restored preaching to its apos- 
tolical prominence in the Church. And 
in this regard Congregationalism claims 
to be “ not a whit behind the very chief- 
est,” and to hold a pre-eminence above 
many. Indeed, the question has been 
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raised by some thoughtful ones among us, 
whether preaching is not disproportion- 
ately prominent among our religious ser- 
vices. Of this we will here affirm nothing. 
But even granting that this be so, we 
must guard this prominence with jealous 
care. We cannot consent that preaching 
should ever be regarded as a secondary 
matter in the Church. If we pray more, 
and praise more in our assemblies, we 
must not preach Christ’s commis- 
sion to his disciples was to “ Go into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” The Acts of the Apostles and 
their Epistles are full of this matter of 
preaching. It is divinely ordained to a 
high preéminence in the Church. Noth- 
ing can be accepted as a substitute for it. 
Whatever drapery of liturgical service is 
hung about it, must not interfere with it. 
The understanding and the conscience 
must not be lost sight of in the endeavor 
to please the taste. While the apostle 
Paul abjured the enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, he sought to commend himself to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God. That by which especially the con 
science is reached is the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God. No 
Church which extends itself without 
moving in a line with, and carrying with 
it the convictions of the understanding 
and the approval of a quickened and sat- 
isfied conscience, can be built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone. Whatever else is done, the word 
must be preached, and this with a promi- 
nence fitting the prime instrumentality 
for the conversion and sanctification of 
men. 

But the apostle was careful not only to 
give preaching a suitable prominence, but 
also to make the matter of his preaching 
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conform to the terms of his commission. 
That matter, in a word, was the Gospel— 
the story of Christ crucified. He would 
have nothing to do with “old wives’ 
fables,” or reputed wise men’s specula- 
tions. He preached that which he re- 
ceived of the Lord Jesus, and in great 
simplicity of speech, that the faith of those 
who received it “ should not stand in the 
wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” 
He looked upon his ministry as a ministry 
of reconciliation, and his message as one 
of glad tidings to a ruined world. Christ 
the wisdom and power of God ; Christ the 
propitiation for our sins; Christ the end 
of the law for righteousness; Christ the 
great High Priest of our profession ; Christ 
the incarnate, the crucified, the risen, the 
glorified ; Christ the Head over all things 
to the Church ; Christ the suffering man 
and the reigning God; Christ in the dig- 
nity of his person, the excellence of his 
character, the glory of his work, the mag- 
nitude of his claims, the riches of his 
grace and the coming triumphs of his 
power ; Christ was the one great theme of 
his thoughts and of his speech. All truth 
which is profitable for doctrine, for in- 
struction in righteousness, he surveyed 
and presented in its relations to the cross, 
Never and nowhere was he “ ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ,” esteeming it to be 
“ the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth.” The Gospel, in its 
purity and its simplicity, must be pro- 
claimed from the pulpits, retained in the 
faith, cherished in the affections, and 
adorned in the life of that Church which 
would be increased with the increase of 
God. Others may swell their numbers 
and vaunt their pretensions, but this alone 
can be “strong in the Lord and in the 
power of his might.” Others may rejoice 
in their sons of genius, their men of re- 
nown, their favor with the people, but 
this only shall receive from Jehovah the 
name of Israel, because like a Prince has 
it power with God and shall prevail. 

Our second point is Paul’s manner of 
preaching the Gospel. 1. He preached it 
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fully. The sense of the phrase in the 
passage we have quoted seems to be, as 
Olshausen has it, “ to publish in its whole 
compass.” This agrees with the marginal 
reading of the similar passage, Col. i: 25, 
where the text is, “ to fulfil the word of 
God,” the margin, “fully to preach the 
word of God.” This accords with the 
declaration he made to the Elders of the 
Church at Ephesus, “ I have not shunned 
to declare unto you all the counsel of 
God,”—Acts xx: 27. While the Apostle, 
as a wise master builder, aimed rightly to 
divide the word of truth, he regarded all 
Scripture as profitable. He, no doubt, 
selected according to the occasion, but he 
discarded nothing as unworthy of his or 
other men’s attention. He bowed to the 
wisdom of the revealing Spirit, and set 
not up his judgment against it. He asked 
not whether his message were likely to be 
well received, though he took good care 
not to give needless offence; but his in- 
quiry was, Hath the Lord spoken it, and 
is it calculated to be profitable unto men ? 
While he suited the style of his address 
to the condition of his hearers, in this re- 
spect becoming all things to all men, that 
he might by all means save some, he did 
not disguise or omit the plain truth, which 
he was commissioned to deliver. The 
fear of a prison, or of death, could not de- 
ter him from fulfilling the ministry he had 
received of the Lord Jesus. He had no 
flatteries for men’s self-righteous decisions 
of themselves. He suffered no man toglory 
inmen. He magnified the grace of God. 
He alarmed men’s fears by pointing them 
to the judgment of the great day. He 
showed them the ground of their hope in 
the cross of Christ. He proclaimed the 
sovereignty of God and the ruin of man. 
He preached redemption and the forgive- 
ness of sins through atoning blood. He 
expatiated with glowing fervor on the 
love of God; but in so doing he lost not 
sight of the fact that “ his wrath is revealed 
from heaven against all unrighteousness 
and ungodliness of men.” “ Knowing the 
terror of the Lord,” he did thereby “ per- 
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suade men.” The truth and the whole 
truth, as it is in Jesus, he strove to set 
forth. He meant that the gospel of Christ 
should be in his hands, not a one-sided or 
partial, but a symmetrical and complete 
exhibition of the truth. So must the Gos- 
pel be retained and exhibited in that 
Church which would grow according to 
the pattern of Christ. No point of evan- 
gelical doctrine may be discarded as un- 
suited either to the sentiments or the 
temper of the age. Nothing may be kept 
back because it is distasteful or likely to 
disturb the quiet of a self-flattering genera- 
tion. The depravity of man is not less 
radical and awful, nor the sovereignty of 
God less independent of human devices, 
than in the apostolic age. It is still true 
that without the shedding of blood there 
can be no remission of sins, and that the 
blood of Christ alone taketh away the sin 
of the world. Still is it a faithful saying 
that “ Christ Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners,” even the very chief, and 
that “he is able to save unto the utter- 
most them that come unto God by him.” 
We are still permitted to dwell on the 
exceeding riches of divine grace. And 
perhaps there is no one particular in 
which we are more likely, in this age, to 
come short of the fulness of the Gospel of 
Christ, than in our apprehension of this 
grace. Few men rise up to the Pauline 
conception of it. We readily assent to 
the proposition that it embraces alike Jew 
and Gentile, and on that admission we are 
proceeding to do something for the evan- 
gelization of the heathen world, not ex- 
cepting degraded Africa. But a firmer 
conviction that God is rich in mercy 
toward the uttermost ends of the earth, 
would be alike honorable to Him, in- 
spiring to us, and blessed to them. We 
are sure that 


‘* While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return,” 


and yet it is questionable whether there is 
anything like an adequate realization of 
this truth on the part of the Church at 
large; whether we do not too easily des- 
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pair of, and too feebly exert ourselves for, 
the outcasts and the vile. Have we a 
just conception of the Gospel as a power 
to regenerate the world, to go down into 
the lowest deeps of human depravity, and 
from the worst materials to fashion a 
people to the praise of God’s almighty 
and victorious grace? Are we not too 
much under the influence of the idea that 
advancing civilization, the tide of merely 
human sympathy, or some other benign 
influence, must first raise up the lower 
strata of humanity, in order that the Gos- 
pel may effectively lay hold of them, and 
elevate them into fellow citizens with the 
saints ? 

We believe that there are great things 
in store for the Church of the future, but 
have we attained to the measure of Paul’s 
conception of the privileges of the sons of 
God? Are we at home in the eighth 
chapter of Romans, the first three chap- 
ters of Ephesians, the eleventh and twelfth 
chapters of Hebrews, and other similar 
portions of his writings? Such revela- 
tions of grace as are here disclosed, 
are enough to transport to the third 
heavens any man who can understand 
them and sympathize with them. What 
a sublime elevation is here ascribed to, 
what magnificent prospects opened before, 
the sons of God ? The Church in which 
these things are justly apprehended, fitly 
proclaimed, heartily embraced and duly 
honored, will look forth upon the world 
“as the morning, fair as the moon, clear 
as the sun, and terrible as an army with 
banners.” “ A little one shall become a 
thousand, and a small one a strong na- 
tion.” Her walls shall be called Salva- 
tion, and her gates Praise. 

In fully preaching the Gospel of Christ, 
Paul not only embraced the whole com- 
pass of its doctrines and its precepts, but 
he also gave to it the whole energy of his 
being, and this with a life-long persist- 
ence. He made full proof of his ministry 
by girding on the whole armor of God 
and consecrating his whole strength to the 
good fight of faith. His zeal was a sub- 
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lime passion. He made himself a living 
sacrifice. He counted not his life dear 
unto himself, if he might only finish his 
course with joy and fulfil the ministry he 
had received. He was ready to preach 
the Gospel anywhere—in the jail at Phil- 
ippi, on Mars Hill, or in his own hired 
house at Rome; before kings and govern- 
ors, or the lowest of the people. Like his 
Master, he made himself of no reputation, 
and was content to be looked upon as the 
off-scouring of the earth. Such a conse- 
cration is ever the pledge of victory. 
The Church which shall most closely imi- 
tate it may reasonably expect to win the 
noblest triumphs for Christ. To him 
perils were nothing, whether by land or 
sea, among the heathen or among false 
brethren. He lived not unto himself, but 
unto Him who died for him and rose 
again. Never could he do enough for his 
Master, though he labored more abun- 
dantly than all the apostles. And he felt 
himself consecrated for life to the one 
work of preaching the “ glorious Gospel 
of the ever blessed God.” The more he 
did, the more he longed to do; and the 
more he suffered, the more he gloried in 
infirmities, and distresses, and persecu- 
tions, for Christ’s sake. He could not lay 
down his armor without charging his son 
Timothy to “ preach the word ; be instant 
in season, out of season; rebuke, exhort 
with all long-suffering and doctrine; . . 

do the work of an evangelist ; make full 
proof of thy ministry.” With him was 
‘tthe ruling passion strong in death.” 
Such continuance in well doing cannot 
fail of its reward. In due season shall 
those reap who faint not. Too little of 
this ardor and constancy, this entire con- 
secration, do we see in the Church of the 
present. There is room for a vast im- 
provement here. Let it be filled, and 
speedily shall the Church be surprised at 
the rapidity and extent of her enlarge- 
ment. Let Paul’s devotion to Christ be 
renewed in the sons of the Church; then 
shall their going forth be like the steady 
and irresistible march of a Roman legion. 
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There is no discharge in this war, and 
there should be no halting on the part of 
those who have enlisted for its prosecu- 
tion. To each soldier, saith the great 
Captain of our salvation,—“ Be thou faith- 
ful unto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life.” “ Hold that fast which 
thou hast, that no man take thy crown.” 
2. Paul also preached the Gospel widely, 
or through a great extent of territory, 
even from Jerusalem round about to Illyri- 
cum, to say nothing of Rome and some 
other regions which he visited. In the 
highest sense of the word he was a mis- 
sionary. This kind of service was im- 
posed upon him by the terms of his first 
commission. ‘The God of our fathers 
hath chosen thee that thou shouldst know 
his will, and see that Just One, and 
shouldst hear the voice of his mouth. 
For thou shalt be his witness unto all 
men of what thou hast seen and heard.” 
And shortly after was it enjoined with 
greater distinctness, “ Depart, for I will 
send thee far hence unto the Gentiles.” 
And he accepted it as a mark of special 
favor that he was permitted to “ preach. 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.” He seemed to compre- 
hend not only that the Church in general, 
but that he himself in particular, also had 
a great mission to accomplish in the world. 
He did not look upon his office as a situ- 
ation provided for him, but as a high 
function to be employed for the honor of 
Christ and the evangelization of the 
world. His aim was not to gain for him- 
self an accredited standing among men, 
or even among the apostles, but to bring 
that Gospel, with which he had been put 
in trust, into contact with as many as pos- 
sible of our guilty and perishing race. 
He was not satisfied with going through 
the routine of official duty, but he per- 
sistently sought men with the glad tidings 
of salvation, and urged them on their 
acceptance. If they would but listen to 
his message, he cared not that the mid- 
night hour came and went, while he 
preached to them Jesus and the resurrec- 
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tion. However great was the demand for 
his services in any particular place, he ever 
longed to press into the regions beyond. 
His passion for conquest was content with 
no limits attained. He would have the 
world brought into obedience to Christ. 
In the compass of his desires and the 
grandeur of his aims, he was not a whit 
behind the proudest of earthly conquerors, 
while, in the quality of his spirit and the 
beneficence of his measures, he as far 
transcended them as the celestial does the 
terrestrial. They have sought unlimited 
dominion in order to glorify themselves ; 
he desired great things for his Master’s 
sake. They have been reckless of human 
rights and human weal; he sought to in- 
vest the forlorn children of sorrow, the 
heirs of wrath, with all the privileges— 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God. 
His magnificent schemes were not the 
offspring of a personal ambition. He de- 
vised great plans and performed incredi- 
ble labors, because he understood and felt 
the burden of a great condemnation, and 
the glory of a great salvation; because, 
in his great compassion, he embraced 
alike his kinsmen according to the flesh 
and the strangers of the Gentiles. So 
great was his zeal for Christ and his com- 
passion for men, that he could not rest 
while it was possible for him to make 
another needy soul acquainted with the 
plan and terms of the great salvation. 
The fact that the world is dead in tres- 
passes and sin, was to him an awful reality. 
The truth that Christ died to redeem us 
from the curse of the law, was to him a 
To tell the world, in its 


glorious verity. 
sins, of its redemption, was to him an un- 


speakable privilege. And when his labors 
were crowned with the most astonishing 
success, he stayed not to inquire how 
many had been gathered in, but still 
asked if there were any yet to whom he 
might make known the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. He was every inch a 
missionary, striving ever yet more and 
more widely to fill and bless the world 
with the knowledge of God. 
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Here is our pattern for the work of 
Church Extension. To the Church has 
been given a place and a power in the 
world, not for her own aggrandizement, 
but for its salvation. The design of the 
Great Head of the Church was to make it 
essentially a missionary organization. And 
its work will be accomplished only when 
it shall have discipled all nations. The 
work begun at Jerusalem must be carried 
round the globe. The great defect in the 
Church of the present is not ignorance of 
her appointed mission, nor utter inatten- 
tion to its prosecution, but an inadequate 
sense of her high responsibility and her 
inestimable privilege. Alas, how lamenta- 
bly we come short of our pattern in the 
breadth of our plans and the diligence of 
our endeavors for the world’s conversion ! 
Are there not many in the Church who 
dread -to hear of more open doors, and 
earnest appeals to enter in and possess 
some new land of promise for Christ ? 
Are there not many who are saying, “ We 
have already on our hands more than we 
can accomplish”? But are our hands as 
full as those of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles? Do we, like him, rejoice in 
having a wide field before us, and long 
both for ability to overtake its wants, and 
liberty to push still farther into the terri- 
tory of Satan, and reclaim it for Christ ? 
If we seek great expansion, we must look 
with grateful rejoicing on the providential 
openings before us, and devise liberal 
things in order to meet the demands now 
pressing upon us. We must understand 
that our great business here is not to 
build up fortunes for ourselves or chil- 
dren; not to win golden opinions from 
our fellow men; not to take our ease 
amid the conveniences and luxuries of 
our present civilization, but to advance 
the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. If 
we abide at home, we must do our dili- 
gence to provide the sinews of war; and 
if we go abroad, we must carry with us 
the everlasting Gospel, as the prime neces- 
sity of our own souls and of the race. 
And is there no danger of our coming to 
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look upon the Gospel as a sort of luxury 
or convenience which we do well to ob- 
tain for ourselves and our children? Is 
there nothing in the present mode of con- 
structing and renting houses of worship 
which looks this way? Is there an un- 
mistakeable Gospel-propagating aspect in 
these things? Does the Church show 
herself to be as intent as she ought to be 
on bringing the preached word within the 
reach of the ignorant and unbelieving 
masses? Does she give no occasion for 
them to say that she seeks to please, or at 
best to save herself, rather than to save 
them? While it is true that we should 
enjoy our own religion, it is equally true 
that the way to derive the highest and 
purest enjoyment from it, is to make as 
many others as possible partakers of its 
benefits. It is a dark day for Church Ex- 
tension when the Church, even in her 
holy things, comes to live unto herself. It 
is a hopeful sign that this danger is be- 
ginning to attract somewhat general no- 
tice, and that some praiseworthy endeavors 
are made to avert it. Happy will it be 
when the Church generally, shall, by her 
works, show her faith in the saying of her 
Lord, “ It is more blessed to give than to 
receive ;” when the great missionary idea 
shall so completely possess and inspire her 
that she shall not feel the missionary 
work to be a burden, but a privilege, an 
honor and delight; when her children 
shall be inquiring not with how little they 
may be excused, but how is it practicable 
to appropriate anything more for the dis- 
semination of truth, and the regeneration 
of the world. 

3. A third point noticeable in Paul’s 
method of preaching the Gospel, was his 
carefulness not to interfere with others 
who were engaged in the same work, or 
waste his energies upon fields already 
occupied. He made it a point to preach 
the Gospel where Christ had not been 
named, lest he should build upon another 
man’s foundation. He sought out waste 
places, that he might fulfil the prophecy : 
“ To whom he was not spoken of, they shall 
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see; and they that have not heard, shall un- 
derstand.” He did not entirely refuse to 
preach Christ where others had preceded 
him, or in fields occupied by them, but he 
did not seek to make these his field of 
labor. Immediately after his conversion, 
while he tarried certain days with the 
disciples in Damascus, he “ preached 
Christ in their synagogues, that he is the 
Son of God.” At Jerusalem, also, “ he 
spake boldly in the name of the Lord 
Jesus.” Nor did 
spirit decline co-operation with his breth- 
ren. A whole year he labored with Bar- 
nabas in Antioch. And from thence they 
went forth together to Seleucia, and Cy- 
prus, and other places. And when, aftér 
a long term of co-operative service, they 
separated, Paul chose Silas for his com- 
panion, and they went together “ through 
Syria and Cilicia, confirming the church- 
es.” In his missionary work he kept up 
correspondence with the brethren at Jeru- 
salem. He was no schismatic, but he evi- 
dently thought it meet that every man 
should have his own field of labor, and 
abide therein so long as was needful, 
rather than go out of it to bui'd on other 
men’s foundation. To associated effort 
he was most friendly, while of all inter- 
ference he was careful to keep clear. He 
would “ not boast in another man’s line of 
things made ready to his hand,” but would 
rather preach the Gospel in the regiuns 
beyond, joyfully accepting the assistance 
of established churches in so doing. He 
would not take to himself the credit of 
other men’s labors. He aimed to carry 
the Gospel where there was the greatest 
need of it. He had no peculiarities of 
his own which he was anxious to exhibit 
and enforce upon others. He looked with 
no favor on the disposition of some to call 
themselves after his name, but sharply 
rebuked them, reminding them that Christ, 
not he, was crucified for them. If some 
setting themselves up for rivals sought to 
rob him of his honor, or even degrade 
him from his apostleship, he made little 
account of this. It so be that Christ was 
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preached, he did therein rejoice, though it 
were done with the intent to add afflic- 
tion to his bonds. Careful himself not to 
interfere with his brethren, he was yet 
charitable in his feelings toward them 
when they offended against him. He had 
too much earnest, indispensable work on 
his hands in laying the foundations of 
Christianity in waste places, and in estab- 
lishing the churches already planted by 
his own toil, and that of his co-laborers, 
to think of looking after other men’s busi- 
ness or putting himself in the way to 
hinder it. Whatever successes they might 
win, he could always see much land yet 
to be possessed. While he had a care for 
the churches already planted, lest heresies, 
divisions and disorders should arise among 
them, to defile and deform them, he held 
his face steadily toward the outlying 
wastes of heathenism. With his face thus 
set, and his eye fixed on the cross, he 
seemed ever to see inscribed upon it, and 
to strive with a more self-sacrificing de- 
votion to obey the words: “ By this ad- 
vance and conquer.” 

Happy would it have been for the 
Church had she, in her zeal for her own 
enlargement, always followed so worthy 
an example. And it is matter for rejoicing 
that in her foreign missionary work at the 
present day, it is followed in a good 
degree. The different branches of the 
Church seem content, for the most part, to 
select from the wide wastes of heathen- 
ism their own spheres of labor, and keep 
to them without molesting each other. 
This is as it should be. May it never be 
otherwise till the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in, and all Israel also be saved. 
This is a truly apostolic feature of the 
modern missionary enterprise. Most har- 
moniously and most efficiently will it go 
forward ; most speedily attain its purpose 
by carefully preserving it. Singularly 
unhappy would be the influence of secta- 
rian discussions and dissensions among the 
churches just gathered from among the 
heathen, and probably the effect upon 
their still heathen neighbors would be 
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even worse. These, who are rooted and 
grounded in the faith, who can distinguish 
between the essential and the non-essen- 
tial, are often more injured: than profited 
by these things. While the territory to 
be occupied is so vast, and the missionary 
force of the Church so inconsiderable as 
that at present in the field, there is no 
great reason to apprehend any serious 
departure from the existing policy, though 
there are not altogether wanting signs of 
a disposition to carry the home controver- 
sies into the foreign field. It is in regions 
where the Gospel has made very consider- 
able progress that the principle of the 
apostle is most likely to be lost sight of. 
Here often arise strifes to build on other 
men’s foundations. Here Church Exten- 
sionists not unfrequently go out of their 
way to secure for themselves, to attach to 
their own form of polity or organization, 
that which others have fairly won. Here 
we see Church crowding upon Church, 
instead of observing the courtesy and 
emulating the high purpose of the Apostle. 
The departure from his course assumes a 
twofold form. (1,) Divisions in the local 
Church on some personal, local or re- 
formatory issue ; and (2,) The establish- 
ment of other branches in places already 
fully occupied by a truly evangelical 
Church. These are great and common 
evils in the Church of our time. They 
tend rather to Church multiplication than 
to Church extension ; to increase the num- 
ber of fractions rather than to edify the 
whole body of Christ. It is only when 
“the whole body is jfitly joined together 
and contpacted by that which every joint 
supplieth, according to the effectual work- 
ing in the measure of every part,” that it 
can attain its appropriate increase. If 
one joint supplieth nothing, but rather 
consumes what another supplies because 
it is not fitly set, there will be weakness 
and schism in the body. And because 
this is to so large an extent the case in 
the Church, what numbers of feeble 
churches there are preying on each other, 
instead of vigorously prosecuting the great 
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work which they profess to have at heart ? 
Too many attempt to live on the same 
spot,—two, three, or four, sometimes, in a 
space which is large enough for only one. 
Everything which has vitality, wants room 
to grow until it has reached its mature 
proportions, and then it wants room to 
stand and develop its resources and fulfil 
its mission. It is so with men, with insti- 
tutions, with churches. And God has 
given room enough for all, but human 
envy and selfishness prevent its proper 
distribution. So soon as a man or an iu- 
stitution, by dint of faithful effort, has 
secured a goodly possession, the covetous 
hand of some envious rival will be stretched 
out to pluck away a part or the whole of 
it. But how much nobler is it for each 
to go out into the open field and win a 
portion for himself, by the diligent use of 
the faculties anda wise improvement of 
the opportunities which God gives him ? 
Happy will it be when this old leaven 
of human nature shall be completely 
purged out of the Church of Christ. 
Churches of the same denomination are 
often divided without any sufficient rea- 
son. A dispute about the location of a 
house of worship is often the occasion of 
such divisions, and this when a spirit of 
mutual accommodation would at once re- 
move all difficulty. Human will triumphs 
over Christian principle. The result is 
two feeble organizations jealous of each 
other, and continually in each other’s way. 
In such a state of things how can either 
devote itself heartily to the great spiritual 
work which it is their special mission to 
perform in the world? A double meas- 
ure of ministerial labor may be performed 
among them without any increase of 
spiritual results. One man would do the 
work of the two quite as easily, and far 
more agreeably, than either can do what 
now falls tohim. A strong Church with 
an able minister of the New Testament, is 
more likely to do well the work of the 
Lord in a community none too large for 
its support, than two feeble churches 
which, at best, “ agree to disagree.” Bet- 
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ter endure some unpleasant things ; better 
yield one’s preferences for the location of 
a sanctuary—for some particular man or 
measure—than to set up a new organiza- 
tion which must trench upon the province 
of the old. There is altogether too much 
of the spirit of secession in our churches. 
There is a preposterous magnifying of 
grievances, and haste to make a show of 
independence. This divisive practice has 
become a by-word in the world. It is 
time to retrace our steps in this matter. 
It is a beautiful thing to see strong churches 
sending out their colonies to meet the 
wants of growing communities ; but this is 
a very different matter from rending in 
twain those of moderate size, where there 
is no call for an increase of the means 
of grace beyond what they are able to 
supply. Seceders generally no doubt 
think they have ample reason for their 
course ; but let them think long, and on 
all sides of the question, before they pro- 
ceed. Councils should be very slow to 
sanction any division not called for by the 
increasing wants of a community, or the 
growing ability of the existing Church 
or churches to meet them. It has a very 
bad look for the different sections of a 
Christian Church to say that they cannot 
agree to walk together. There ought to 
be great searchings of heart in such cases. 
A Church with all its appurtenances is 
not a luxury, which every man or every 
little neighborhood is at liberty to enjoy 
alone. It is too expensive, too noble, too 
catholic an institution for this. Let us 
study more the things that make for peace 
and the unity of the body of Christ. Un- 
called for divisions are of such frequent 
occurrence, and the evils of the practice 
are so manifold, that the temptation to 
dwell on this point is very strong; but 
we must pass on to notice denominational 
violations of the Apostle’s rule. 

Different denominations are by no 
means sufficiently careful to refrain from 
encroaching upon each other. When one 
denomination has entrenched itself in a 
given locality, with all the means of grace 
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and appliances which are essential to the 
due instruction of that community in what- 
ever pertains to life and godliness, it is 
possible for other denominations to regard 
that locality as its sacred sphere, and to 
refrain from all attempts to establish them- 
selves therein, at least while its work does 
not outgrow its power. And if they were 
deeply imbued with the Apostle’s spirit, 
instead of seeking to plant a Church of 
their own order in that place, they would 
look for some unoccupied region to subdue 
for themselves. But there are too many 
cases where, from some temporary dis- 
affection, or some diversity of sentiment 
among the members of the existing Church, 
other denominations have taken occasion 
to thrust themselves in, with the hope of 
being able to draw away a part of the 
community to their own support. And 
such attempts are commonly successful 
in some degree as denominational manceu- 
vers. Every community has in it some 
who are ever in love with a new thing, to 
say nothing of more unworthy motives 
which can be brought to bear on a variety 
of minds. But what is gained to the 
cause of Christ by such means? Does 
religion flourish better for these invasions ? 
Is there more piety, more good will, more 
neighborly kindness, more sympathy one 
with another, more readiness to join hands 
in carrying forward a good work, more of 
that love which is the fulfilling of the law ? 
More professed converts there may be, 
but this does not determine the vital ques- 
tion. Pure and undefiled religion is what 
we should aim to promote. Is this in- 
creased by such denominational triumphs ? 
If not, nothing of account is gained. And 
even if it could be shown that, in a given 
community, true religion is advanced in 
some degree, still the question remains, 
Might not more good have been done 
somewhere else by these new labors? It 
is one thing so to adjust the forces of a 
system that one part shall not counteract 
another ; but this is not all we seek. The 
whole problem is to put every part where 
t will contribute most to the success of 
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the whole. And this is what the Church, 
as a whole, should strive to realize. But 
different denominations have shown them- 
selves very prone to forget that they are 
members of the same body, and each has 
too much assumed that it is the whole 
body. It is not necessary to suppose that 
all denominations have equal excellence, 
or that one is just as well adapted to meet 
the wants of a given community as another. 
We may have our preference, but we 
must expect some degree of imperfection 
in every institution with whose shaping or 
working man has much to do. And we 
are prone to magnify the blemishes of 
our neighbors, while we cover our own. 
Charity is a beautiful grace among de- 
nominations where it exists, as well as 
among individuals. And the great work 
which all have before them will be most 
speedily accomplished when they encour- 
age each other in doing the work which 
falls within their respective spheres, in- 
stead of invading each other’s provinces 
on the pretext that they can do the work 
better than those who have it in charge. 
Probably every denomination, if once 
established in a locality which has hitherto 
been occupied by another, would improve 
some things there ; but would there be an 
improvement on the whole, or so great 
a degree of it, as to justify the attempt to 
drive the occupant from its field? Is it 
not better to remedy the defects of a 
neighbor, so far as possible, by setting 
him a better example on our own terri- 
tory, rather than by attempting to con- 
quer his? There can be no question 
that Paul was a much more efficient agent 
in building up churches than some of his 
fellow-laborers; but he did not, on that 
account, go into their fields to show them 
how much better he could do than they. 
He rather suffered them to do as well as 
they could, while he occupied himself 
with more necessary work than the sup- 
plementing of their inferiorities. So may 
different denominations conduct toward 
each other. Their spheres often lie near 
together ; but where there is room for all, 
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there is no need of crowding one upon 
another. In a large population there 
must be a number of organizations, more 
or less closely related. Whether they 
should all be of one denomination or not, 
depends on the preferences of the people. 
If there is, at any time, a demand for a 
new organization, the question of what 
denomination it shall be, should be de- 
termined by the need and proclivities of 
that community, and not by the power 
or skill of any therein existing denomina- 
tion to circumvent its neighbors. There 
may be elements in the existing churches, 
which, if permitted to go out, as they 
might without weakening them, would 
gather together in a new organization of 
another name, where they would develop 
their energies with more comfort to them- 
selves, and more benefit to the commu- 
nity, than they would if retained in the 
old organizations, as they would be if the 
new one were of the same kind. The 
force of natural traits in determining 
ecclesiastical preferences and systems is 
greater than we may be disposed to ac- 
knowledge. The “make of the man” 
has much to do in shaping theological 
opinions and ecclesiastical polities. And 
this fact should induce a charitable judg- 
ment of, and bearing toward those who, in 
either respect, may honestly differ from 
us. Each denomination should have lib- 
erty to establish itself, where there is room 
for it without pulling down or weakening 
another to build itself up. Butthe trouble 
is that this liberty does not suffice them. 
The question with them too often is, Can 
we possibly get in a Church of our de- 
nomination ? And in fields of very lim- 
ited extent, there are frequently persons 
to invite such attempts ; some because of a 
pique against their pastor, or some leading 
member of the Church; some because 
they fancy others are allowed too much 
liberty ; some because they desire more 
liberty for themselves; some because they 
“ love the pre-eminence ” which they can- 
not get in the old organization, but hope to 
in a new one ; some because they conscien- 
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tiously believe they should enjoy religion 
better in a Church of another name; and 
a few, perhaps, because they think the 
cause of Christ would be promoted by 
such a measure. Now when such an in- 
vitation is sent abroad, those to whom it 
comes should consider whether there be 
good and sufficient reason for accepting it ; 
whether the crying wants of a dying world 
allow the diversion to that point of so con- 
siderable a portion of the resources of the 
Church as will be needed to sustain a new 
organization there. It is next to impos- 
sible for these new organizations to get 
under way without countenance from 
abroad; and those who lend a hand to 
fix a schism where there are not enough 
to be divided, assume a fearful responsi- 
bility. It is natural that every branch of 
the Church should design to grow, but 
there is a better way of gratifying this 
desire. “ Thou shalt not covet,” prohib- 
its churches and denominations, not less 
than individuals, from appropriating that 
which belongs to their neighbors. A haste 
to be rich at others’ expense, is compatible 
neither with honesty nor safety. Nothing, 
in the long run, is to be gained in this 
way. Those who are eager to clutch the 
fairest possessions, without respect to those 
who have the right of precedence, may 
live to see their coveted abundance con- 
sumed; to find themselves impoverished 
by the overthrow of their schemes of self- 
aggrandizement, even as Lot ultimately 
lost his portion which he took without 
paying due deference to one more honor- 
able than he, while the more courteous 
“ father of the faithful” waxed great and 
prospered exceedingly in the improve- 
ment of what his greedy kinsman had left 
him. In the matter of denominational 
strifes, it is not uncommon for the younger 
to step in before the elder, and appro- 
priate the fairest portion. But surely it is 
meet that good manners should be ob- 
served by Christian bodies not less than 
by individuals. If we do not take heed, 
we shall fall into the oft-repeated error of 
the first disciples, in disputing which shall 
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be greatest in the kingdom of heaven. 
Even now it can do us no harm to receive 
Christ’s admonition : “One is your Mas- 
ter, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
Duly regarding this, while we each retain 
our individuality and labor in our own 
way, we shall not be guilty of preferring a 
denominational triumph to real Christian 
progress. Let Christ be magnified in us 
if he may,—in others if he will. This is 
Christian catholicity. 

And it is hardly presumptuous to affirm 
that Congregationalism has been careful 
to exhibit this virtue ; more so, we can but 
think, than some of her sister denomina- 
tions. That there is no room for improve- 
ment on her part, we wish not to affirm. 
While we are less wordy in professions of 
good will to our fellow disciples of other 
denominations than some, we are not 
behind any in a practical regard for their 
rights, or even their prejudices. They 
build in peace by our side, and often by 
our aid, upon the foundation we have 
laid; and seldom are they molested in 
the enjoyment of their own, to say nothing 
of the liberty they are allowed to take 
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with ours. Some, at times, have been 
vehement in accusations against us; but 
their cries of persecution have commonly 
had nothing for a basis beyond a remon- 
strance against their improper interference. 
They may continue to speak against us if 
they will, but it shail be our care that no 
man take from us this, our boasting, that 
we build not on another man’s foundation. 
Extreme men there are among us, who 
do not fairly represent the large-hearted 
catholicity which has been, and is, charac- 
teristic of our denomination. We have so 
little sectarianism that we seldom take 
the trouble to utter anything in our own 
defence. Our charity is often either mis- 
understood, or knowingly misused. We 
have weapons of attack and defence, but 
we prefer to be about our Master’s busi- 
ness. We are willing to live in peace 
with all our brethren, even with such as 
may unjustly assail us and encroach upon 
us. We say to them:—Do your work in 
your own way and place, and so, God 
helping us, we will do ours. May he 
grant that the same mind be in us all 
which was in Christ Jesus ! 
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VoLuntown.—This town was recog- 
nized as early as October, 1715. It com- 
prised a territory on the borders of Rhode 
Island, perhaps twelve miles long, and of 
only half that breadth, hilly and of mod- 
erate fertility. It is said to have been 
named from certain grants of its territory 
to military “volunteers.” The popula- 
tion has been mostly engaged in farming, 
though there are several manufactories 
with small villages around them. 

In May, 1794, the Northern half of 
Voluntown was incorporated as the town 
of Sterling. The ecclesiastical history of 
the towns is, however, but one, and is 
somewhat peculiar. 


The first Church organized in Volun- 
town was formed Oct. 15,1723. It was 
Presbyterian in its form, and had, for its 
only pastor, Samuel Dorrance, ordained 
Dec. 23, 1723; dismissed Dec. 12, 1770. 

This Church seems to have become ex- 
tinct, and was replaced by a Congrega- 
tional Church, now known as the Church 
of Voluntown and Sterling. This was 
organized June 30, 1779, and has had the 
following pastors. 


MICAIAH PoRTER,....eeeOrd. Nov. 22, 1 
Dis. Aug. 28, 
O18 LANE, ..cccecccccceeOrd. Oct. 29, 
Dis. Sept. 10, 
JACOB ALLEN,...eeeeeeeeinst. Oct. ll, 
Dis. Nov. 15, 
Cuarues L. AYER,......Ord. Jan. 8, 


781 
800 
1828 
1834 
1837 
1849 
1859 
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During the long vacancies between 
these pastorates, the Church has some- 
times, but not always, had the services of 
a resident minister. 

After the division of the town, this So- 
ciety erected a house of worship on the 
boundary,—hence called the “ Line Meet- 
ing House,” and have lately replaced it 
by a new one; thus giving evidence of 
great tenacity of life, notwithstanding the 
paucity of their numbers. The meeting- 
house stands on a high ridge, overlooking 
a wide extent of territory. It is surround- 
ed by pleasant farm-houses; the nearest 
post-office is that called “ Collamer.” 

In 1745, there was a separation from 
the Presbyterian Church, and Alexander 
Miller was ordained their pastor, April 
15, 1751; but the Church was afterwards 
united to the Separate Church in Plain- 
field, and Mr. Miller removed to that town. 
(See vol. ii., p. 376.) 

Another Congregational Church was 
formed in the South part of Voluntown, 
(Nazareth Society,) Feb. 13,1772. The 
only pastor was Solomon Morgan, ordained 
April 15,1772; dismissed Feb. 26, 1782,— 
for an account of whom, see among Can- 
terbury Pastors, (Vol.i., p. 354.) In 1794, 
this Church, with the advice of New Lon- 
don County Association, encouraged Allen 
Campbell, Esq., one of its own members, 
to preach to them; but he was never 
ordained, and the Church has for many 
years been virtually extinct. 

Rev. SAMUEL DoRRANCE was born 
about 1685, in Ireland, of Scotch descent; 
received the honors of the University of 
Glasgow, A. D. 1709, and was licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery at Dumbarton, 
A.D.1711. Having removed to America, 
he was employed by the people of Volun- 
town, many of whom were of Scotch-Irish 
origin, and was acting as their minister at 
the time when the Church was organized. 
A Council was called for his ordination, 
Oct. 23, 1723 ; but in consequence of some 
opposition raised, partly on the ground of 
his being a foreigner, he was not ordained 
until Dec. 13,1723. ‘The mode of gov- 
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ernment in his Church was Presbyterian, 
although Mr. Dorrance was a member of 
the County Association ; and in 1737, de- 
clared to that body that he did not belong 
to any Presbytery. Previous to October, 
1742, more than sixty persons were added 
to the Church. In 1745, there was a sep- 
aration from it, which left thirty-six male 
members still adhering. Mr. Dorrance 
continued in charge until Dee. 12, 1770, 
when he was dismissed. He died Nov. 
12, 1775, aged 90 years, and was buried 
with his people, near their place of wor- 
ship, now in the town of Sterling. His 
Church probably declined in the last years 
of his ministry, and was afterwards re- 
placed by a Congregational Church. Mr. 
Dorrance was reputed a “man of good 
common sense, and a man of piety.” His 
estate was inventoried at £102 17s.,— 
contained the works of Tillotson, &c. 

Mr. Dorrance married, (1) Aug. 1, 1726, 
Elizabeth Smith, who died Sept. 10,1750; 
and (2) July 1, 1755, the widow of Rev. 
John Owen, and previously of Rev. James 
Hillhouse. By his first wife he had seven 
sons and two daughters, viz: 1, Gershom, 
born 1727, died before his father, leaving 
heirs; 2, Samuel, born 1729, probably died 
young ; 3, John, born 1733, who survived 
his father; 4, George, born 1736, who was 
a Colonel, and fell at Wyoming, leaving 
heirs; 5, Susannah, born 1738, who mar- 
ried Robert Dixon, Esq., of Sterling; 6, 
Samuel, born 1740, who settled in Rhode 
Island; 7, Sarah, born 1742; 8, James, 
born 1744, who settled in Brooklyn, and 
was the father of Rev. John Dorrance ; 9, 
Lemuel, born 1746, who lived in Sterling. 

Rev. MicaiaAn Porter was born at 
Braintree, Ms., April 26, 1745, son of 
Benjamin and Mary Porter; joined the 
Third Church in Braintree ; graduated at 
Brown University, in 1775 ; was approved 
as a candidate by New London Associa- 
tion, in 1776; was ordained first pas- 
tor of the Congregational Church in 
the first Society of Voluntown, Nov. 22, 
1781, and continued in charge till regu- 
larly dismissed, Aug. 28, 1800. During 
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his settlement here, he was a member of 
New London County Association, by 
consent of the Association of Windham 
County. After his dismission he received, 
but did not accept, a call to the new 
Church in West Killingly. 

He was called to settlement in Plain- 
field, N. H., Sept. 20, 1804, and was in- 
stalled July 17, 1805. In this relation he 
continued until his death, Sept. 4, 1829, 
although he had not preached for some 
years previously. Mr. Porter is reported 
to have practiced the healing art, in some 
of its departments. He is not known as 
an author. 

Mr. Porter married, on the day of his 
ordination, Elizabeth, daughter of Capt. 
Isaac Gallup, of Voluntown, by whom he 
had five sons and two daughters. His 
eldest son, Isaac, B. U. 1808, practiced 
medicine in Boston and Charlton, Ms., 
but died in Porter, Wis. in 1854. Three 


other sons have been physicians; the 
youngest daughter was the wife of Rev. 
Mr. Walker, New Ipswich, N. H., and 


died about 1834. Mr. Porter died De- 
cember, 1843, aged 89. 

Rev. Oris LANE was bornin Wrentham, 
Ms., Feb. 12,1770, ason of Mr. Seth Lane; 
was graduated H. U. 1798, and was A. M. 
in course; was ordained pastor in Stur- 
bridge, Dec. 10, 1800, and dismissed Feb. 
24,1819. He was installed Oct. 29, 1828, 
over the Church in Voluntown and Ster- 
ling, which had, at that time, been twenty- 
eight years without a pastor. This charge 
he retained till Sept. 10, 1834, when he 
was dismissed at his own request. Being 
then in infirm health, he removed to 
Southbridge, Ms., and there resided until 
his death, on the 6th of May, 1842, at the 
age of 72. In his earlier years he was 
inclined to Arminianism, but became after- 
wards decidedly evangelical and Calvinis- 
tic in his views. An obituary notice of 
him may be found in the New England 
Puritan, June 9, 1842. 

Mr. Lane married, (1) June, 1802, Abi- 
gail P. Clapp, of Mansfield, Ms., who died 
March 15, 1803 ; (2) July 12, 1804, Eliza- 
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beth, daughter of Rev. Joshua Paine, his 
predecessor in Sturbridge, and had three 
sons and two daughters, of whom Mary 
married Rev. H. G. O. Dwight, of Con- 
stantinople; David Tappan, graduated 
A. C. 1829, was appointed a missionary of 
A. B. C. F. M., but died at Sterling, of 
consumption, in 1832; Samuel M. has 
been Cashier of Southbridge Bank, and 
Otis, a merchant in Ware, Ms. 

Rev. JAcoB ALLEN was born at Co- 
lumbia, Aug. 18, 1781, the son of Timothy 
and Mary (Burnham) Allen; moved with 
his parents to Somers, when he was sixteen 
years of age; when about twenty-three or 
twenty-four, went to North Coventry, and 
studied under Rev. E. T. Woodruff, where 
he was converted ; taught at West Hart- 
ford and Farmington ; entered Sophomore 
at Dartmouth College, where he supported 
himself, graduating in 1811 ; studied theol- 
oxy with Dr. Burton, of Thetford, Vt.; 
was licensed by Orange County Associa- 
tion; was ordained pastor at Tunbridge, 
Vt., October, 1811, and dismissed in 1820 ; 
was installed at Eastbury, in 1832, and 
dismissed in 1835 ; was installed at Volun- 
town and Sterling, Oct. 11,1837, and dis- 
missed Nov. 15, 1849; supplied the Church 
in Long Society, Preston, one year, and 
then returned to his last charge, where he 
was employed in the work of the ministry 
up to the time of his death. This was 
brought on by a fever, and took place on 
the 13th of March, 1856. 

Rev. Henry Robinson, in a sermon at 
his funeral, described him as “a sound 
and able theologian, an earnest and in- 
structive preacher; eminently gifted in 
prayer, a faithful and devoted pastor, a 
wise and safe counsellor; given to hospi- 
tality, remarkable for humility, most affec- 
tionate and exemplary in domestic rela- 
tions, interested in benevolent operations.” 

Mr. Allen frequently contributed to 
periodicals and newspapers, both secular 
and religious ; but no printed sermon or 
book of his, has come to the writer’s eye. 

He married, in 1816, Mercy Dame, of 
Orford, N. H., and had four children, of 
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whom two married daughters survived 
him. 

Rev. CHARLES LATHROP AYER was 
born at North Stonington, June 25, 1826, 
the son of Rev. Joseph and Frances (Rog- 
ers) Ayer. He fitted for college at Col- 
chester and Andover, and entered at New 
Haven, in 1846, but was compelled by ill 
health to leave. Subsequent efforts to 
pursue a course of study, were defeated 
by diseased eyes, and he settled upon a 
farm in his father’s parish, at South Kil- 
lingly, where he remained from 1849 to 
1855. He was then approved as a candi- 
date by Windham County Association, 
and soon commenced to supply a new 
congregation in the village of Wauregan, 
Plainfield. From this field he removed to 
Sterling, where he was ordained pastor, 
Jan. 8, 1859. The Society have taken 
courage, by his coming, to erect a new 
meeting-house and parsonage. 

Mr. Ayer married, Nov. 27, 1849, Mary 
Bishop, of Lisbon, and has one daughter 
and three sons. 


WinpnAm.—This town was incorpo- 
rated May, 1692, being one of the oldest 
towns in this County, and embracing 
originally Scotland, Mansfield, Chaplin, 
and part of Hampton. The village at the 
Center was formerly of more importance 
than now, being the seat, for many years, 
of the County Courts, and the residence 
of men who were highly influential in the 
affairs of the State. It has now an air of 
quiet repose, but contains a number of 
pretty dwelling-bouses, a Bank, and two 
churches—Congregational and Episcopal. 
The First Church in Windham, located in 
the village above described, was gathered 
Dec. 10, 1700, and has had the following 
pastors : 


SAMUEL WHITING,.......Ord. Dec. 4, 1700 
Died Sept. 27, 1725 
THOMAS CLAP,...eeeeeee.Ord. Aug. 3, 1726 
Dis. Dec. 10, 1739 
STEPHEN WHITE,........Ord. Dec. 24, 1740 
Died Jan. 9, 1794 
ELISAH WATERMAN,...--Ord. Oct. 1, 1794 
Dis. Feb. 12, 1805 
WILLIAM ANDREWS,....-Ord. Aug. 8, 1808 
Dis. Apr. 20, 1813 
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CorneEtivus B. Everest,..Ord. Nov. 22, 1815 
Dis. Nov. 14, 1827 


RIcHARD F. CLEVELAND,..Ord. Oct. 15, 1829 

Dis. Oct. 1, 1832 
11, 1837 
Dec. 2, 1851 
Sept. 22, 1852 


JOHN E. TYLER,....2..--Ord. Oct. 
Dis. 
GeorGE I. STEARNS,.....Ord. 


Rev. SAMUEL WHITING was born at 
Hartford, April 22, 1670, the son of Rev. 
John and Sybil (Collins) Whiting, and 
grandson of William Whiting, a native of 
England, and among the principal men of 
the early settlers of Hartford. He studied 
first under his father, and then under 
Rev. James Fitch, of Norwich. He 
preacked his first sermon at Windham, 
from the first verse of Genesis, on the first 
of January, 1693. He was not, however, 
ordained until Dec. 4th, 1700, and the 
Church was not organized until the 10th 
day of the same month, when fifteen per- 
sons, including Mr. Whiting, were united 
in covenant. In the charge then assumed, 
Mr. Whiting continued until his death, 
which occurred at the house of his cousin 
and brother-in-law, Rev. Nathaniel Col- 
lins, at Enfield, Sept. 27, 1725. 

In the latter part of his ministry, 
there occurred at Windham a remark- 
able Awakening,—so that in six months 
eighty persons were added to the Church. 
A day of thanksgiving was kept on this 
account, and on that day Mr. Whiting 
delivered a sermon, (afterwards printed,) 
from 1 Thess. iii. : 8. 

Mr. Whitney married Elizabeth, sister 
of Rev. Eliphalet Adams, of New London, 
by whom he had eight sons and five 
daughters. His eldest son, Samuel, was 
lost at sea in his youth ; the next, William, 
lived in Norwich, and was a Colonel in 
the French War; John, Y. C. 1726, was 
for a time a preacher, then Judge and 
Colonel—lived in Scotland; Nathan, the 
youngest, lived in New Haven, was Colo- 
nel in the French War, &c. 

The widow of Mr. Whiting married 
Rev. Nathaniel Niles, of Braintree, Ms., 
and after his death, removed to New 
Haven, where she died, in 1766. 

Rev. THomas Cxap was born at Scit- 
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uate, Ms., June 26, 1703, son of Stephen 
and Temperance Clap; had a religious 
education; joined the Church while a 
member of College; graduated H. U. 
1722; arrived in Windham, Dee. 31, 1725; 
ordained pasior there, Aug. 38,1726. Here 
he continued until dismissed, Dec. 10,1789, 
to take the Presidency of Yale College. 
He was installed in this new office, April 
2, 1740, and after holding it more than a 
quarter of a century, resigned in 1766, 
and died on the 7th of January, 1767, at 
Scituate, Ms. 

President Clap was a man of marked 
qualities; strong mental powers, clear 
perception, solid judgment; though some- 
times turned aside by prejudice, as in the 
case of Whitefield. He was a good scholar; 
an instructive preacher, Calvinistic in doc- 
trine, not fond of parade, peaceful in death. 
He published a number of sermons, essays, 
&c., and had gathered materials for a his- 
tory of Connecticut. 

He married, Nov. 23, 1727, Mary, the 
daughter of Rev. Samuel Whitney, his 
predecessor, by whom he had five chil- 
dren, of whom only two lived to be mar- 
ried,—Mary, married Gen. David Woos- 
ter, of New Haven; and Temperance, 
married Rev. Timothy Pitkin. Mrs. Mary 
Clap died Aug. 9, 1736; and he married, 
Feb. 5, 1740-41, Mrs. Mary Haynes, widow 
of Capt. Roswell Salstonstall, who died 
Sept. 23, 1769. 

It may be added that the General As- 
sembly granted the people of Windham 
fifty-three pounds sterling, in compensa- 
tion for the removal of their minister to a 
post of public usefulness. 

Rev. SterHeN Wuite was born at 
Middletown, June 8, 1718, son of John 
and Susanna (Alling) White; removed 
with his parents, in infancy, to New 
Haven; graduated Y. C. 1736, and was 
ordained pastor at Windham, Dee. 24, 
1740; the sermon by Rev. Solomon Wil- 
liams, of Lebanon. He remained in charge 
there until his death, Jan. 9, 1794, in the 
76th year of his age, and the 54th of his 
ministry. He is said by Dr. Welsh, in 
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his funeral sermon, to have been “a gen- 
tleman of study and close application of 
mind; an agreeable companion, a faithful 
friend; a kind husband, a tender parent, 
a good neighbor, a real Christian, and a 
faithful minister.” 

And again it was said, “ He lived and 
died respected and esteemed by those 
people whose approbation was worth pos- 
sessing ; while he had the hard reflections 
of those whose censure on such subjects 
was praise.” ‘i 

He published, in 1763, an Election 
Sermon, and in 1778, a funeral sermon on 
the death of Joseph Trumbull. 

He married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Dyer, of Windham, and had thirteen 
children, of whom the youngest was Hon. 
Dyer White, an attorney and Judge in 
New Haven. Three daughters of Rev. 
Mr. White lived to advanced age, con- 
tinuing unmarried in the house formerly 
occupied by their father. Their mother 
died May 27, 1802, aged 83. 

Rev. Evisan WATERMAN was born at 
Bozrah, Nov. 28, 1769, son of Nehemiah, 
Jr., and Susanna (Isham) Waterman ; 
graduated Y. C. 1799; was approved as 
candidate by New London Association, 
May, 1793; was invited to settle at Wind- 
ham, June 28, 1794, and was ordained 
there on the first of October following ; 
the sermon by Rev. James Dana, D.D., 
of New Haven. Here he continued till 
the 12th of February, 1805, when he was 
dismissed, in consequence of opposition 
excited by the bold and decided manner 
in which he reproved sin and enforced 
discipline. He was installed pastor of the 
Church in Bridgeport, January, 1806, 
where he remained in charge till his 
death, which occurred Oct. 11, 1823, 
while on a visit at Springfield, Ms. He 
appears to have been a man of great 
energy, activity and faithfulness. He 
earefully transcribed the former records 
of the Church, and collected materials for 
a history of the churches in that vicinity. 
He published a sermon commemorative 
of the close of the first century in the his- 
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tory of the Windham Church; also several 
other sermons and addresses, and a Life 
of John Calvin. 

He married Lucy, daughter of Shubael 
Abbe, Esq., of Windham, and had six 
daughters and two sons, of whom one is 
the Rev. Thomas T. Waterman, pastor 
successively in Providence, R. I., in Phila- 
delhia, Pa., and in West Killingly, Ct. A 
sketch of Mr. Waterman is to be found in 
the second volume of Dr. Sprague’s “ An- 
nals.” . 

Rev. Witt1AM ANDREWS was born at 
Ellington, Sept. 28, 1782; graduated M. C. 
1806 ; studieu theology with Dr. Burton; 
(?) was ordained pastor at Windham, Aug. 
8, 1808; the sermon by Dr. Welch, of 
Mansfield. Here he encountered consid- 
erable difficulty in his ministerial work, 
and at length sought a dismission, which 
he obtained, April 20, 1813. In June, of 
the same year, he was installed at Dan- 
bury,fand continued there till dismissed, 
May, 1826. He was again installed at 
South Cornwall, July 25, 1827, where he 
remained in charge till his death, which 
occurred Jan. 1, 1838, at the age of 55. 
He was a man of grave and serious de- 
portment, of good learning and of sincere 
piety. 

He married Sarah Parkhill, of Benson, 
Vt., and had one daughter and six sons, 
five of whom have been preachers, and 
one is now President, and another Profes- 
sor, at Marietta College, O. 

Rev. CorNELIUS BRADFORD EVEREST 
was born in Cornwall, March 14, 1789, a 
descendant of Benjamin Everest, one of 
the early settlers of Saybrook. He grad- 
uated W. C. 1811, and studied theology 
with Dr. Ebenezer Porter, Dr. Andrew 
Yates, and Dr. Lyman Beecher. He was 
ordained pastor at Windham, Nov. 22, 
1815, and dismissed Nov. 14, 1827, after a 
troubled, but not dishonorable ministry. 
He was again settled as colleague with 
Rev. Dr. Strong, in the First Church of 
Norwich, Nov. 11, 1829, and dismissed 
April, 1836 ; was installed at Bloomfield, 
June, 1836, and dismissed, October, 1840. 
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He was then, for a number of years’ 
Stated Supply toa Church at Rainbow, 
in Windsor. He afterwards removed to 
Philadelphia, Pa. where he now lives, 
with some of his children. 

On the 3d of June, 1860, he received 
baptism by immersion, at the hands of 
Rev. Dr. Kennard, of Philadelphia, being 
at the time 71 years old. 

He has published a“ Sermon in Defence 
of the Gospel,” a Memoir of Jane C. Jud- 
son, a Sermon on the death of Rev. Joseph 
Strong, D.D., and a small volume entitled, 
«Essays on the Lord’s Supper.” 

He married Abby, daughter of Col. 
Benjamin Gold, of Cornwall, and has had 
three sons and two daughters. 

Rev. RicHARD FALLEY CLEVELAND 
was born at Norwich, June 19, 1804, the 
son of William and Margaret (Falley) 
Cleveland; united with the Church at an 
early age; graduated Y. C. 1824, with 
honor; then taught a school in Baltimore, 
Md., and meanwhile studied theology with 
Rev. Dr. Nevins; after which he was for 
two years a member of the Theological 
School at Princeton, N. J. He was li- 
censed in the Spring of 1829, by the 
Presbytery of New York City, and was 
ordained pastor at Windham, on the 15th 
of October, of the same year, the sermon 
by Rev. Dr. Sprague. He was settled 
with the condition that he might withdraw 
at the end of three years, if he then saw 
fit, and he was accordingly dismissed, Oct. 
1, 1832, at his own desire, notwithstanding 
the earnest efforts of the people to detain 
him. 

After preaching a year in Portsmouth, 
Va., he was settled as pastor at Caldwell, 
N. Y., November, 1834, and there labored 
successfully in a wide field for seven 
years. Hence he removed to Fayette- 
ville, N. Y., in the Fall of 1841, preached 
three years as supply, and was installed 
pastor, October, 1844. From this charge 
he was dismissed in 1850, to become Sec- 
retary of the Central Agency of the A. H. 
M.S. In this service he spent three years, 
but finding it too severe for his health, 
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resumed the pastoral office at Holland 
Patent, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1853. He was 
able to preach but one sermon after his 
installation, being soon prostrated by 
bleeding. He died Oct. 1, 1853, from 
ulceration of the stomach. Rev. Dr. Ver- 
milye, of Clinton, N. Y., preached at his 
funeral. Many high testimonies were 
borne to his great worth, by individuals, 
by the Presbytery of Onondaga, and by 
the officers of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. 

He had published frequent articles in 
periodicals and papers. 

He married Ann, daughter of Abner 
Neal, of Baltimore, by whom he had nine 
children, who all survived him ; the oldest, 
Ann, being the wife of Rev. E. P. Hast- 
ings, of Batticotta, Ceylon ; and one son, 
William, having entered on the work of 
the ministry. 

Rev. Joun ELLEry TYLER is a son of 
Rev. Bennet Tyler, D.D.; was born at 
Southbury, in 1810; graduated D.C. 1831; 
was ordained pastor at Windham, Oct. 11, 
1837, and dismissed at his own request, by 
reason of ill health, Dec. 2, 1851, when he 
removed to East Windsor Hill, where he 
now resides. He published, in 1850, a 
valuable Historical Sermon, giving an 
account of the Church in Windham during 
the century and a half then past. 

He married (1) Mary H. Williams, of 
Northampton, Ms., and (2) Caroline E. 
Goodrich, of East Windsor Hill. He has 
had six children. 

Rev. GEorRGE INGERSOLL STEARNS 
was born at Killingly, in 1825, son of Dea. 
Warren Stearns; graduated A. C. 1849, 
and was ordained pastor at Windham, 
Sept. 22,1852. He married Miss Jones, 
of Michigan, and has children. 

All the pastors of this ancient Church 
were ordained here in youth, and all 
proved worthy men. 

In 1780, there was a Church formed in 
what was then the North part of Wind- 
ham, though now included in the town of 
Chaplin. After continuing about sixteen 
years, this Church was dissolved, and thir- 
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teen members were received back to the 
First Church in Windham. 

Rev. Joun Srorrs, the only pastor of 
the above named Church, was born at 
Mansfield, son of John Storrs, and a great 
grandson of the first immigrant in the 
family. He graduated Y. C. 1756, and 
was Tutor 1761-2. He was installed at 
Southold, L. I., Aug. 15, 1763, and was 
not dismissed from that charge until April 
13, 1787; but was absent from his parish 
from August, 1776, to June, 1782, on 
account of the war, during part of which 
time he was Chaplain in the Revolu- 
tionary Army. After his dismissal from 
Southold, he settled on his paternal estate 
in Mansfield, and acted as pastor of the 
Church in North Windham, worshiping in 
what was called the Ames Meeting House. 
He died Oct. 9, 1799, aged 64. 

He married twice. By his first wife, 
who was a daughter of Hon. Shubael Co- 
nant, of Mansfield, and widow of Dr, 
Samuel Howe, he had one child—Richard 
Salter Storrs. This son was named for 
Rev. Dr. Salter, of Mansfield, by whom 
he was supported at Yale College. He 
was pastor at Longmeadow, Ms., from 
1785 until his death, in 1819. One of his 
sons is Rev. Richard Salter Storrs, D.D., 
now, and for many years, pastor at Brain- 
tree, Ms., and his only son is Rev. Richard 
Salter Storrs, Jr., D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
There are persons in Mansfield who have 
listened to the preaching of the four gen- 
erations of this ministerial family. 


In the Western part of Windham, 
where now stands the borough of Willi- 
mantic, a village grew up soon after 1821, 
in consequence of the erection of factories 
on the Willimantic river; attaining, in 
1827, a population of about one thousand. 
In August, of this year, Mr. Dennis Platt 
(afterwards a pastor in Canterbury,) was 
sent by the Directors of the Connecticut 
Missionary Society to attempt the gather- 
ing of a Church, there being then not 
even a Sunday School nearer than Wind- 
ham Center,—a distance of three miles. 
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A Church was organized with sixteen 
members, Jan. 22, 1828, which for ten 
years was aided by the Missionary So- 
ciety, but has now become a helper of 
others. After enjoying the labors of Mr. 
Platt till the Autumn of 1829, and the Rev. 
R. S. Crampton for two years from May, 
1830, it received, successively, the follow- 
ing pastors : 
PHILO JUDSON,..++-+2+--Inst. Dec. 18, 1834 
Dis. March 21, 1839 
ANDREW SHARPE,.......Ord. Sept. 23, 1840 
Dis. June 12, 1849 
SAMUEL G. WILLARD,....Ord. Nov. 8, 1849 


Of Mr. Jupson some account is given 
among the Ashford pastors, (Vol. i., p. 
267.) 

Rev. ANDREW SHARPE was born in 
Pomfret, Oct. 3, 1810, the son of Abishai 
and Hannah (Trowbridge) Sharpe ; grad- 
uated B. U. 1838; studied theology at 
East Windsor; was ordained pastor at 
Willimantic, Sept. 23, 1840, and dismissed 
in consequence of impaired health, June 
12,1849. Removing to Rockville, he was 
installed pastor of the newly formed 2d 
Church in that village, in Sept. 1849. 
After a pastorate of two and a half years, 
during which 114 members were added to 
that Church, he was dismissed, and re- 
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moved to Ohio. Here he labored two 
years as stated supply in Willoughby, 
Cuyahoga Co., then removed, May 1, 
1854, to East Cleveland, where he still 
resides, having been installed pastor of the 
Congregational Church, June 25, 1860. 

He married, Oct. 6, 1840, Eliza, dau. 
of Ralph Gilbert, Esq., of Hebron. 

Rev. SAMUEL GREGORY WILLARD 
was born in Wilton, Nov. 8, 1819, the son 
of Dr. David and Abby (Gregory) Wil- 
lard, and descendant of Maj. Simon Wil- 
lard. After leaving Wilton Academy he 
was engaged several years in mercantile 
pursuits, and in teaching; prepared for 
College at the Hopkins Grammar School, 
under Hon. Hawley Olmstead ; graduated 
Y. C. 1846 ; studied theology at New Ha- 
ven; and was ordained pastor at Willi- 
mantic, Nov. 8, 1849, where he still re- 
mains—a Council having refused (Nov. 
1860) to dismiss him for the service of the 

Zome Evangelization Committee of Con- 
necticut. 

He married (1) Mary A., daughter of 
Mr. S. P. Randle, of Wilton, who died 
suddenly in 1853; and (2) Mrs. Cynthia 
B. Witter, daughter of Mr. Dan Barrows, 
of Mansfield. By the second marriage he 
has a son and a daughter. 
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Tue first Congregational Church in 
Detroit, Mich., was organized on Christ- 
mas day of 1844, by the mutual covenant 
of thirteen members, under the ministry 
of the Rev. Henry L. Hammond, now of 
Chicago, Ill., and with much kind help 
from the late David Hale, of New York 
city. Its first church edifice was erected 
in Jefferson Avenue, in 1846. Rev. 
Messrs. Atterbury, Kellogg and Avery 
supplied the desk after the three years 
of Mr. Hammond’s labors were ended, 
until, in December, 1848, the present pas- 
tor, Rev. Harvey D. Kitchel, D.D., was 
‘installed. In 1848, 1851, 1855 and 1858, 
precious revivals added much to the 
strength of the Church, which received, 
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during its first fourteen years, 204 mem- 
bers on profession of their faith, and which 
now numbers 355, with a large and flour- 
ishing Sabbath School. In 1854, the old 
house of worship having proved totally in- 
sufficient for the needs of the growing 
congregation, the new, beautiful and com- 
modious edifice, a view of which is given 
on the opposite page, was erected, from 
the designs and under the superintendence 
of A. H. Jordan, Esq., of Detroit, at a cost 
of $50,000, including the site. It is very 
complete in its appointments, and will ac- 
commodate 1,000 persons. It stands on 
the corner of Fort and Wayne streets, 
and is one of the finest church buildings 
in the great West. 
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A HISTORICAL DOCUMENT, 


ILLUSTRATING A NOT YET OBSOLETE ASPECT OF NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY. 


PREFATORY NOTE. 

I have transcribed, for the ConGRE- 
GATIONAL QUARTERLY, the folowing 
paper from a manuscript which I found 
about thirty years ago, among the papers 
of the Rev. James Dana, D.D., formerly 
pastor of the First Church in New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Dr. Dana’s position in relation to the 
controversies of his time may be under- 
stood by consulting Sprague’s Annals, vol. 
i., pp. 565-571. He had a strong antipa- 
thy to what was called, in his day, “ new 
divinity ;” and his sympathies, during the 
whole course of his ministry, both at Wal- 
lingford and at New Haven, were with 
the ministers and churches that repu- 
diated those “ improvements in theology,” 
which were consequent upon the Great 
Awakening. Born and educated at Cam- 
bridge, he had many friends in that region, 
and naturally cherished a lively interest 
in whatever concerned the churches there. 
It is easy to account for his having, and 
keeping, such a document as this. It is 
entitled “ A true copy of the Report of a 
Conference held at Westford, on the fourth 
day of December, 1781.” It is rather the 
Result of a Council. The “elders and 
deacons” of twelve churches, viz., Little- 
ton, Chelmsford, Wilmington, Hollis, Shir- 
ley, Lunenburg, Billerica, Dunstable, 
Stow, Groton, Acton and Concord, were 
sent by those churches, “ upon the request 
of the aggrieved in Westford, agreeable 
to a proposal made to them by the Rev. 
Mr. Scribner, in the name of his Church, 
to a public Conference in that town, con- 
cerning the grounds of difference subsist- 
ing between the churches there and the 
churches in the neighborhood.” Mr. Scrib- 
ner was a Hopkinsian, or “ new divinity ” 
The Council was made up, as I 


man. 





judge, of “old divinity” men. Who the 
ministers were, I know not, as no name 
appears, except that of “ Ebenezer Bridge, 
Moderator,” subscribed at the close. The 
Council continued in session from Dec. 
4th to Dec. 8th, and then adjourned to the 
first of January, after appointing a Com- 
mittee “to draw up an account of our 
proceedings, and our judgment upon the 
matters that came before us.” At the 
adjourned meeting, the Result (for such it 
is, though not so denominated,) was pre- 
sented and agreed to. 

I think this furnishes a livelier picture 
of what was the state of theological opin- 
ion and controversy in Eastern Massachu- 
setts, eighty years ago, than has ever yet 
been published in so small a compass. 

The manuscript from which I have tran- 
scribed the following, is prefaced by an 
article entitled, “ A brief specimen of the 
scheme of Modern Divinity, founded prin- 
cipally on the writings of Messrs. Ed- 
wards, Hopkins, West, and others; and 
by some supposed to be true Calvinism.” 
That “ brief specimen” consists of four- 
teen propositions, obnoxious to old divinity 
men; and it is finished with three ques- 
tions, highly expressive of the feeling with 
which the “modern divinity” was re- 
garded by its adversaries. Perhaps I may 
find time to copy it hereafter, if the pub- 
lication of what I now communicate shall 
be found acceptable. 

LEONARD Bacon. 


New Haven, Feb. 15, 1861. 


A TRUE copy OF THE Report or A Con- 
FERENCE, HELD AT WESTFORD, ON THE 
FOURTH DAY OF DECEMBER, 1781. 


We, the Elders and Deacons of the fol- 
lowing churches, viz., the Church in Lit- 
tleton, Chelmsford, Wilmington, Hollis, 
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Shirley, Lunenburg, Billerica, Dunstable, 
Stow, Groton, Acton and Concord,! being 





1 The following were the pastors of these twelve 
churches at the time the Conference met, and may 
be presumed, therefore, to have been the * Elders,” 
who, with their ‘‘ Deacons,” composed it. 

Littleton. Rev. Edmund Foster, born at Reading ; a 
graduate of Yale, in 1778; was settled over the Church 
in Littleton, January 17, 1781, about eleven months 
before the Conference came together. As he hada 
eenior colleague, Rev. Daniel Rogers, who died the 
year following, at the age of 77, perhaps he was the 
one sent. He was grandson of President Rogers, of 
Harvard College ; studied divinity with Dr. Gay, of 
Hingham, and held a distinguished rank among his 
brethren. 

Chelmsford. Rev. Ebenezer Bridge, a native of Bos- 
ton ; a graduate of Harvard, in 1786; was settled at 
Chelmsford, May 20, 1741, His theological studies 
were pursued under the direction of Rev. William 
Welsteed, of the New Brick Church, Boston. He 
preached the Election Sermon in 1767, and appears 
to have presided at the adjourned meeting of the 
Conference. 

Wilmington. Rey. Isaac Morrill, born at Salisbury; 
graduated at Harvard, in 1787; was settled over the 
Church in Wilmington, May 20, 1741. He preached 
the Dudleian Lecture in 1776, and the Convention 
Sermon in 1778. 

Hollis, N. H. Rev. Daniel Emerson, a native of 
Reading, Ms.; a graduate of Harvard, in 17389; was 
settled over the Church in Hollis, April 20, 1748. 

Shirley. Rev Phinehas Whitney, born in Weston ; 
graduated at Harvard, in 1759; was settled at Shir- 
ley, June 23, 1762. He was father of Rev. N. B. 
Whitney, late of the Second Church, Hingham, at 
whose ordination he preached a sermon, which was 
printed ; as also his sermon at the funeral of Rev. 
Zabdiel Adams, of Lunenburg. 

Lunenburg. Rev. Zabdiel Adams, born at Quincy; 
graduated at Harvard, in 1759 ; was settled at Lunen- 
burg, September 5, 1764. “He was cousin to the elder 
President Adams; of a strong and well cultivated 
mind, an eloquent preacher, but eccentric, and not 
always safe in judgment. He published a number of 
sermons and tracts—some of them controversial, and 
all of them characterized by a fearless independence 


of opinion. He claimed the pastor’s right to veto the 
acts ef the Church. 
Billerica. Rev. Henry Cumings, D.D.; born in 


Tyngsborough, but brought up in Hollis, N. H.; a 
graduate of Harvard, in the class of 1760; was settled 
in Billerica, January 26, 1763. He lived to preach a 
Half-Century Discourse, in 1818, which was printed, 
as were sixteen other sermons of his, including the 
Election Sermon, in 1783, the Dudleian Lecture, in 
1791, and the Convention Sermon. in 1795. 

Dunstable, Rev. Josiah Goodhue, a native of Hollis, 
N. H.; a graduate of Harvard, in 1755; was settled 
in Dunstable, June 8, 1757; but as he was dismissed 
in 1774, and had no settled successor till 1799, this 
Church may have been represented in the Conference 
only by its Deacons. 

Stow. Rev. Jonathan Newell, born in Needham ; 
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sent by the churches to which we respec- 
tively belong, upon the request of the 
aggrieved in Westford, agreeable to a pro- 
posal made to them by the Rev. Mr. Scrib- 
ner, in the name of his Church, to attend a 
public Conference in that town, concerning 
the grounds of difference subsisting between 
the Church there and the churches in the 
neighborhood ; being met for that purpose 
at the time appointed, viz., on December 
4th, 1781, and having attended to the busi- 
ness assigned us, and deliberated in private 
upon those things that were debated in 
public, adjourned on the 8th of said month 
to the first day of January next ensuing, 
after first choosing a Committee to draw up 
an account of our proceedings, and our judg- 
ment upon the matters that came before us, 
to whom we delivered our public and pri- — 
vate minutes for a guide in preparing their 
report. 

At the adjournment, on January Ist, 
1782, the Committee presented the follow- 





graduated at Harvard, in 1770; was settled at Stow, 
October 11,1774. He studied theology with Rev. Dr. 
West, of Needham, and lived to preach a Half-Century 
Sermon, in 1824, which, with another historical ser- 
mon, preached in 1783, was printed. 

Groton. Rev. Daniel Chaplin, D.D., born in Row- 
ley ; graduated at Harvard, in 1772; was settled at 
Groton, January 1, 1778. He pursued his theologi- 
cal studies with Rev. Dr. Haven, of Portsmouth, 
N.H. In his latter years, when, as in most of the 
surrounding churches, Unitarianism divided his flock, 
Dr. Chaplin took his stand with those who adhered to 
the ancient faith. 

Acton. Rev. Moses Adams, born in Framingham ; 
a graduate of Harvard, in 1771 ; was settled in Acton, 
January 25,1777. He studied theology, probably at 
Cambridge, as he had his Church relation there when 
he was ordained. He preached the sermon at the 
ordination of Rev. Luther Wright, of East Medway, 
in 1798, which was published, together with four 
other discourses on various occasions. 

Concord. Rev. Ezra Ripley, D.D., born in Wood- 
stock, Ct.; graduated at Harvard, in 1776; was settled 
at Concord, November 11,1778. From the time that 
Unitarians were recognized as a distinct sect in East- 
ern Massachusetts, he was classed among them, 
though never strongly anti-evangelical. 

Rev. Mather Scribner was a native of Norwalk, Ct. ; 
a graduate of Yale, in 1775, and was ordained at West- 
ford, on the “ last Wednesday in September,” 1779, 
provided ‘the town agreed to the same,” as the 
Church Records state. His dismission took place 
November 10, 1789; but whether on account of his 
“ new divinity,’’ does not appear. He lived thence- 
forth in Tyngsborough, but was buried with his for- 
mer flock, in Westford. J. 8. Ge 
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ing Report, which, having carefully exam- 
ined and weighed, we agree to approve of: 

Being met on the 4th of December, as 
mentioned above, we were informed by the 
Committee of the Aggrieved that Mr. Scrib- 
ner and his Church were ready to wait on 
us at the meeting-house, that being the 
place proposed for holding the Conference. 
We accordingly went to the meeting-house, 
and after some debate, the parties in the 
Conference chose the Rev. Mr. Bridge, Mod- 
erator of the whole. After solemn prayer 
to God for direction and blessing, it was 
agreed that the Result of the Council, called 
hy the Aggrieved soon after Mr. Scribner’s 
ordination, should be the foundation of the 
Conference, as it contained all those mat- 
ters that fall within the design of it. 

The objects of the Conference being thus 
settled and limited, Mr. Scribner severely 
censured the Aggrieved for calling a Coun- 
cil by themselves, and the Council which 
came at their call for judging the matter of 
complaint laid before them ;? because, as he 
insisted, the necessary previous step of an 
application for a mutual Council had not 
been taken. He did not, however, deny 
that the Aggrieved (before his ordination, 
after letting him know that they had ob- 
jected to settling, and should oppose his 
ordination, and when, or after the Church 
had chosen the ordaining Council,) desired 
the Church to grant them the liberty of 
adding to said Council as many churches as 
would make one-third of the whole, or to 
give up the distant churches, and call in the 
neighboring churches, (as is usual on such 
occasions,) allowing him the customary 
privilege of inviting some churches from the 
parts from whence he came; and that they 
offered, if the Church would comply with 
either of the proposals, to join issue with 
them and submit all matters to the decision 
of the ordaining Council. Nor did any of 
the Church absolutely deny that such pro- 
posals had been made, though some sup- 
posed they were made somewhat informally. 
Or, if the fact had been absolutely denied, 
it might have been ascertained by a recourse 
to the Result of the ordaining Council; for 
it appears from that Result, that the Church, 





2 This must refer to the Council called soon after 
his ordination. J. 8. C. 
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instead of denying the fact, (as it may be 
presumed they would have done, had it not 
been read,) did rather admit it for truth, 
and only excuse their non-compliance with 
the proposals. And it is our opinion that 
(as Mr. Scribner, according to custom, must 
have had a voice in choosing the ordaining 
Council, which privilege the Aggrieved were 
content he should enjoy,) had the Church 
complied with either of the proposals above 
mentioned, it would have made the ordain- 
ing Council mutual on all sides; and then 
neither Mr. Scribner, the Church, nor the 
Aggrieved, would have had any reason to 
complain (supposing the proceedings or re- 
sult of said Council had not been agreeable, ) 
that they were tried and judged by a Coun- 
cil, in choosing which they had no voice. 
But we think the Aggrieved, in consequence 
of the Church’s refusing to comply with 
either of their proposals, had reason to com- 
plain that a matter in which they were 
deeply interested, was decided against them 
by a Council which they were not allowed 
to have any hand in choosing, as an ag- 
grieved party, though they desired it. 

From the above state of the case, it 
appears to us that the conduct of the 
Agerieved, in calling a Council, was regu- 
lar, and fully consistent with the constitu- 
tional order of these churches; and that the 
Council called by them are not justly con- 
demnable for entering into a consideration 
of the matters of grievance laid before them, 
and giving their judgment and advice there- 
on; especially when we consider the pre- 
vious steps which the said Council took, 
as the same are stated in the beginning of 
their result, so that we think Mr. Scribner 
might reasonably have spared his complaint 
on this head, 

After all parties appeared to be willing 
to leave the above point and proceed to 
something else, it was agreed to waive all 
matters in the Result of the Council of 
Aggrieved, excepting those which related to 
doctrine,—which reduced the Conference to 
the three following questions, viz : 

1. Whether Mr. Scribner had expressed 
himself upon the doctrine of regeneration 
in the manner complained of by the Ag- 
grieved, and disapproved of by their Coun- 
cil ? 
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2. Whether, from the expressions he 
made use of in some of his sermons, it was 
natural to conclude that he denied it to be 
the duty of sinuers, while unregenerated, to 
attend upon any means of grace and re- 
ligion; and what his real sentiments are 
respecting this matter ? 

3. Whether Mr. Scribner, in conversation 
with any persons in town, had expressed 
himself in words naturally conveying this 
sentiment, viz., that sin is the object of 
God’s choice, and agreeable to his will ; and 
whether this be his real sentiment ? 

After agreeing to confine the Conference 
to those points, we proceeded to take them 
up in their order. 

As to the first question, relating to regen- 
eration, the Aggrieved complained that Mr. 
Scribner had expressed himself upon it in 
the following words, or in words of the like 
import, viz., that to be born again does not 
imply that there is anything in human 
nature that can be changed, altered, or in 
any way differently modified, so as to pro- 
duce a state of regeneration ; but that to be 
regenerated, is to have a new existence, 
produced by the power and agency of God. 
These expressions, they supposed, contra- 
dicted the notion of a renovation or a moral 
change, and held up the idea of the creation 
of a new person, in a natural sense, in re- 
generation ; which they could not reconcile 
to the doctrine of personal identity. 

Mr. Scribner read his sermon on regen- 
eration, upon which the above complaint 
was grounded ; from which it appears to us 
that the Aggrieved had reason for their 
complaint, as he expressed himself much in 
the same manner complained of, without 
sufficiently explaining himself. 

He acknowledged that this language was 
not the most eligible ; and that if he was to 
discourse again upon the subject, he would 
choose a different mode of expression, to 
prevent mistakes. In regard to his saying 
“that there was nothing in human nature 
capable of being so changed, &c., as to pro- 
duce a state of regeneration,” he declared 
that he meant no more than that “sin could 
not be changed into holiness.” As to the 
notion of a new existence, produced by the 
power and agency of God, he said ‘he did 
not mean that there were any new natural 
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passions, powers or faculties created in the 
soul, in regeneration ; but only that the old 
ones were taken from wrong objects, and 
placed on those that were right.” We do 
not disapprove of his sentiments on this 
point, as he expressed himself in his expla- 
nation; but yet we think the language 
referred to, in his sermon upon the subject, 
might justly be censured as a darkening of 
counsel, by words without knowledge. 

Having discussed the first question, we 
proceeded to the second, relating to the 
works and doings of the unregenerate. 

The Aggrieved complained that Mr. Scrib- 
ner had expressed himself upon this head in 
such a manner as, they thought, clearly 
implied that it was not the duty of sinners, 
while unregenerate, to pray to God, or 
attend on any of the means of grace. They 
charged him with asserting ‘that man, in 
a state of nature, has no more right to 
assemble with Christians for public wor- 
ship than the Devil has.” They allow, in- 


deed, that he was willing to soften this 
expression, when he found it was offensive ; 
but still, they say, he professed to retain 


the sentiment. 

They also charged him with declaring 
‘* that to tell sinners to pray and strive, and 
do the best they can, and wait for a blessing 
upon their endeavors to please God, is not 
to teach them the good and right way ;” 
and likewise with asserting ‘that all the 
prayers a man makes, while in a state of 
nature, must be repented of as sin, before he 
can obtain salvation.” Mr. Scribner pro- 
duced two sermons—the one upon Psalm 1. 
22; the other on 1 Sam. xii. 23,—upon 
which the above charges are grounded. 
He read to us such parts of each as he sup- 
posed had any relation to the points in 
question, adding such explanations as he 
thought proper. <As to his saying ‘that 
the unregenerate had no more right to 
assemble with Christians for worship than 
the Devil has,”—or as it stands in his ser- 
mon, ‘‘than Satan had to appear among 
the sons of God,”—he observed that per- 
ceiving that the expression gave offence, 
he did not use it when he preached the ser- 
mon at Westfield, and had marked it, with 
an intent not to use it again. But yet, 
instead of discovering any conviction that 
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the sentiment was erroneous, he rather 
appeared tenacious of it. 

And from what he read of his sermons, 
we are satisfied that he gave the Aggrieved 
reason to think that he denied it to be the 
duty of sinners to pray in an unregenerate 
state; as he used the expressions com- 
plained of by them, or expressions of the 
same significance, and appeared to insist 
much on the sentiment they were adapted 
to convey. This matter was the subject of 
long conference; but the main point in the 
question, viz., whether it was the duty of 
sinners to pray, or attend the means of 
grace, in a state of unregeneracy, was often 
winked out of sight by vague declamation, 
which brought forward many matters which 
had little or no relation to it. When Mr. 
Scribner was pressed with any question 
directly to the point, he would evade it by 
some declamatory flourish, adapted to make 
people believe he had answered a question 
when he had not. The Conference went on 
for some time in this manner; and though 
we agreed with Mr. Scribner in some things 
improperly introduced, yet, as to the main 
question, we were left much in the dark, as 
his answers were ambiguous and evasive. 

In this state of the Conference, Mr. Scrib- 
ner presented us with a confession of his 
faith, as a true specimen of his sentiments, 
and consented we should peruse it by our- 
selves. We accordingly perused and exam- 
ined it with care and attention; but find- 
ing that it left every question before us 
altogether undecided, the Conference was 
renewed. But as there was little prospect 
of coming to a conclusion, by reason of the 
continual excursions that were made from 
the proper objects of the Conference to 
things of a foreign nature, it was moved, in 
order to bring it to an issue, that a few 
questions relative to the points properly 
before us, should be proposed to Mr. Scrib- 
ner, and answered by him in writing; and 
that there should be no public debate upon 
his answers, whether direct or indirect, 
plain or evasive. This mode being adopted, 
the following questions were proposed, and 
the answers annexed [were] received; upon 
which we have expressed our minds in the 
subjoined observations. 

Ques. 1. Whether the soul of a sinner, in 
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the great work of regeneration, undergoes 
any change ? 

Ans. Yes, a saving change. 

Ob. This answer is satisfactory, and we 
suppose the notion of a change sufficiently 
contradicts the notion of a new physical 
existence. 

Q.2. Whether holiness consists altogether 
in right exercises of mind ? 

A. I suppose it does. 

Ob. This answer is dissatisfactory, be- 
cause it excludes a right temper from the 
description of the character of a holy per- 
son, and seems to contradict the notion of 
a principle of holiness abiding in the soul 
of the real saint. 

These two questions were occasioned by 
what Mr. Scribner said concerning regen- 
eration. The ten following ones were pro- 
posed in order to discover his thoughts 
relative to the propriety of exhorting the 
unregenerate to pray, and attend the means 
of grace. 

Q. 3. Whether an unregenerate man can 
pray for grace in such a manner as to per- 
form duty in the sight of God ? 

A, As an unregenerate man, he cannot. 

0b. We cannot approve’ of this answer, 
because it implies either that God does not 
require sinners to seek him for grace, in 
their unregenerate state, or else that they 
perform no duty when they do what God 
requires. 

Q. 4. Whether the prayer of an unregen- 
erate man, [under the influence of common 
grace,]! proceeding from the principles of 
hope and fear, or of natural conscience, or 
faith in the being, perfections and provi- 
dence of God, or in a future state of recom- 
pense, or from self-love—that is, a concern 
for his own happiness and welfare—is an 
affront to God, or offensive to the Deity ? 

The person who proposed this question, 
being asked whether he meant by * faith in 
the being of God,” &c., a faith short of 
saving faith, answered in the affirmative ; 
upon which the question was answered as 
follows, viz: 

A. It is offensive to the Deity, because 
he does [not] herein act supremely to God’s 
glory, and scek to serve him. 


1 These words, in the MSS., are interlined by 
another hand. L. B. 
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Ob. We are dissatisfied with this answer, 
because it supposes that God is offended 
when sinners are moved to seek him for 
mercy, from principles good in themselves, 
which he has implanted, and which he 
applies to in his word,—merely on account 
of their not being under the supreme in- 
fluence of the best, highest, noblest, and 
most exalted principles that can actuate the 
most eminent saint on earth. 

Q. 5. Whether a man who has not that 
faith in Jesus Christ which the gospel 
requires, or which is justifying and saving, 
and who believes that without this faith he 
cannot be saved, and that this faith is the 
gift of God, shall go to God in prayer for it, 
in his present temper of mind, and with such 
qualifications as he is now possessed of ? 

A. No, for without faith it is impossible 
to please God. 

Ob. We disapprove of this answer as be- 
ing calculated to mislead. The question 
makes a plain distinction between a man’s 
believing in God, and being possessed of a 
saving faith in Christ. The answer is cal- 
culated to keep this distinction out of sight, 
and to lead people to suppose that by faith, 
in the text adduced, is meant saving faith 
in Christ, whereas, in the immediately fol- 
lowing words, it is explained by believing 
that God is, and that he is a rewarder of 
them that diligently seek him. 

If by faith, in this text, Mr. Scribner sup- 
poses is meant saving faith in Christ, the 
meaning of his answer is obviously this: 
That a sinner ought not to be directed to 
pray to God for saving faith in Christ, un- 
til he is first possessed of such a faith. And 
we have reason to think this was his mean- 
ing, from many things that he said, in the 
course of the Conference, upon the same 
question. 

Q. 6. Can an unregenerate man so read 
the word of God, meditate upon it, pray, 
and attend the means of grace, as not to 
sin so aggravatedly as in neglecting them ? 

A, Though an unregenerate man does sin 
against God altogether, yet an unregenerate 
man may so read the word of God, meditate 
thereon, pray, and attend the public means 
of grace, as not to offend God so much as 
he may do by neglecting them, on account 
of several aggravations. 
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0d. This we look upon as an indirect 
answer. Mr. Scribner assigned as a reason 
for answering in this manner, that an un- 
regenerate man might go to meeting with a 
view to seek an opportunity to kill his min- 
ister, or he might stay at home in order to 
have opportunity to kill hisneighbor. Up- 
on which the following question was put, 
viz: 

Q. 7. Whether a person can read or pray, 
or attend the public means of grace, in any 
benevolence of temper short of the true 
Christian temper, so as to be more in the 
way of his duty, and in the way of blessing 
from God, than he would be in the omis- 
sion of them ? 

A, For answer, we were referred to the 
New England Confession of Faith, Chap. 16, 
Article 7th. 

0b. We have attended to the Article re- 
ferred to, and take it to be an affirmative 
answer. (1.) Because it declares that the 
works done by the unregenerate may, for 
the matter of them, be things commanded 
by God, and consequently be considered as 
duties in that view. (2.) Because though 
it speaks of them as sinful, in regard to 
principle, manner and end of perform- 
ance, yet it expressly asserts that ‘‘ the neg- 
lect of them is more sinful.” But as the 
Article may easily be interpreted in differ- 
ent ways, we could have wished for a more 
explicit answer. 

But supposing it to be Mr. Scribner’s 
opinion that though an unregenerate man 
sins altogether when he engages in any 
offices of religion, yet he sins less by 
engaging in them in the best manner he 
can, than by omitting them, the following 
question was asked, in order to determine 
whether he supposed an unregenerate man 
might, upon this principle, be exhorted to 
pray or attend the means of grace, in his 
present state of unregeneracy, viz : 

Q. 8. Whether an unregenerate man shall 
be exhorted to attend the means of grace 
upon this consideration, that of two moral 
evils he should choose the least ? 

A, All unregenerate men are exhorted 
not to do any evil, great or small. 

Ob. We approve of the sentiment con- 
tained in this answer; and consequently 
could not exhort a sinner to pray, before 
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he is regenerate, if we supposed that would 
be the same thing as to exhort him to com- 
mit any sin. To exhort an unregenerate 
man to pray in the best manner he can, 
before he is regenerate, is very different 
from exhorting him to sin, or to act in an 
unholy manner, unless it can be proved 
that such an one can do nothing but in the 
exercise of positive wickedness and enmity 
to God; which, we believe, can never be 
proved. 

Men may be exhorted to act at least 
rationally, though, being unregenerate, they 
cannot yet act spiritually. Rational prin- 
ciples are good, though far inferior to those 
that are spiritual and evangelical. And 
though the latter are necessary to qualify 
men for heavenly happiness, yet we cannot 
suppose that God is affronted when they 
show themselves men by seeking after the 
latter in the exercise of the former. 

Q. 9. Whether it is the duty of a minis- 
ter to exhort a man, who, in his view, is 
unregenerate, to attend the means of grace ? 

A, Yes, by all means. 

0b. We think so too. 

Q. 10. Whether a person may be ex- 
horted to any duty, which duty, for want 
of faith, he cannot perform with a supreme 
regard to God’s glory? 

A. The Article in the New England 
Confession of Faith, mentioned unfler the 
seventh Question, was referred to for an 
Answer to this. 

Ob. We esteem it no answer, because 
there is not a word about exhortation in it. 

Q. 11. Whether it is the duty of a minis- 
ter to exhort a man, who, in his view, is 
unregenerate, to attend the means of grace, 
in order to his becoming regenerate ? 

A. It is a minister’s duty to exhort every 


person to attend the means of grace, but ° 


not in order to his becoming regenerate ; 
for every one ought to attend, as the good 
man attends, with a view to please God. 
«‘ Let him that prayeth, pray in faith, noth- 
ing wavering.” 

0b. This answer we disapprove of. Be- 
cause it plainly implies that an unregen- 
erate man ought not to be expected to 
attend the means of grace, except from 
principles implying regeneration. 

Q. 12. Whether a ¢esire for mercy, in a 
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convicted, unregenerate sinner, produced by 
the Spirit of God, and going out to God, in 
whom is all our help, is a sin, and to be 
repented of before he can obtain salvation ? 

A, For Answer, we were again referred to 
the New England Confession of Faith, men- 
tioned under the seventh question. 

Ob. We esteem it no answer, because it 
says nothing about the operation of the 
Holy Spirit upon the minds of the unregen- 
erate, or the effects thereof. 

Upon a review of the answers to the 
above questions relative to the unregen- 
erate, compared with what Mr. Scribner 
read to us from his sermons, and with 
everything said by him in the course of the 
Conference, it appears plain to us that it is 
a settled opinion in his mind, that it is not 
the duty of the unregencrate to pray or 
attend the means of grace, in a state of 
unregeneracy. 

His answer to the 9th and 11th questions 
seemed, indeed, to contradict this opinion. 
But this seeming contradiction will vanish 
when we consider a distinction which he 
frequently held up to view, and laid much 
stress on. He distinguishes between its 
being the duty of sinners, while unregen- 
erate, to pray and attend the means of 
grace, and their duty to dosoin an un- 
regenerate state. By this distinction, we 
believe, many have been misled and kept 
in the dark as to his real sentiments, sup- 
posing that he would exhort sinners to 
engage in religious duties in their present 
state of unregeneracy, when he means no 
such thing. He approves of exhorting sin- 
ners to these duties while unregenerate, yet 
he will by no means allow that they should 
be exhorted to perform them in a state of 
unregeneracy, or from any principles but 
such as imply a state of regeneration. 
People of plain common sense, we are per- 
suaded, will take this to be a contradiction, 
or a distinction without a difference. <Ac- 
cording to Mr. Scribner’s sentiments, as we 
understand him, it is the duty of the un- 
regenerate man to pray for saving faith in 
the exercise of saving faith, and not other- 
wise; and to use the means of grace with a 
regenerate heart, and not otherwise. In 
short, according to his doctrine, the first 
business of the unregenerate should be, by 
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an immediate act, to possess themselves of 
saving faith, or a regenerate heart, which 
is the gift of God, without any previous 
exercise for that purpose, since all previous 
exercise would be altogether sinful; and 
when they have attained the end without 
any previous seeking, then to use the 
means. If we were to charge him with 
teaching that it is not the duty of the un- 
regenerate to read, pray, &c., we have no 
doubt but he would deny it by virtue of 
the distinction above mentioned; but, if 
we can comprehend him, he will not deny 
that he teaches this doctrine, viz., that it is 
not the duty of sinners to use the means of 
grace and religion without saving faith in 
Christ, or without that supreme love to 
God which implies a state of regeneration. 
This doctrine we look upon to be erro- 
neous and dangerous, calculated to dis- 
courage the endeavors of the unregenerate 
after repentance and a change, to encourage 
impiety and immorality, and to counteract 
one grand design of the gospel, which was 
to ‘‘ destroy the works of the Devil’”’ and 
bring sinners to repentance and reformation. 

The remaining questions, excepting the 
19th, (the answer to which we approve,) 
relate to the last point of Conference, which 
has been stated already, and were proposed 
with a view of obtaining some satisfaction 
relative to Mr. Scribner’s notions concern- 
ing the cause and introduction of sin. 

Q. 13. Whether God moves or inclines, 
by his own positive influence upon them, 
any of his rational creatures to sin ? 

A. I suppose he does not; for when a 
man is tempted, he cannot say “he is 
tempted of God.” 

0b. This negative answer is agreeable to 
us; but it would have been more so, had 
it not been introduced with the cautionary 
words, “I suppose ;” for surely we have 
no need to scruple, being peremptory and 
positive in determining that there is no posi- 
tive influence of the Deity in the produc- 
tion of sin. 

We approve of the reason assigned for 
the answer in the Scripture passage alluded 
to; being persuaded that that text is con- 
tradictory to the notion of the positive 
agency of the Deity in bringing any sin 
into being. But whether Mr. Scribner un- 
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derstands the text as we do, is rendered 
uncertain from his answer to some other 
questions. 

Q. 14. Whether, when God forbade man 
to eat of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, it was agreeable to his plan that he 
should eat of it ? 

A. For answer, we were directed to the 
New England Confession of Faith, Art. 4, 
under the head of ‘* Providence.” 

Ob. We have considered the Article re- 
ferred to, but remain dissatisfied, because 
there are some words in it, (particularly 
those included in a parenthesis,) ‘‘ and that 
not by a bare permission,’’ which seem to 
imply a divine positive efficiency in the 
production of sin. 

Q. 15. Whether God is the efficient cause 
of the sinful volitions and actions of men? 

A, He is not, in any sense that supposes 
he approves of sin in itself considered, or of 
those sinful volitions. 

Ob. This is not satisfactory, because it 
implies that God may approve of sin in 
some sense. 

Q. 16. Whether God is, in any sense, the 
efficient cause of the sinful volitions and 
actions of men? 

A, God is no farther the efficient cause 
of them than to be the first cause and last 
end of all things. 

Ob. This is dissatisfactory, because it 
seems to imply that God is as much the 
cause of sin, as he is of anything else. 

Q. 17. Whether every act that takes place 
in the moral world, is perfectly agreeable 
to the will of God, sin not excepted ? 

A. I suppose no sin, or sinful action, is 
agreeable to the will of God, in itself. 

0b. This is dissatisfactory, for the reason 
assigned under the 15th question. 

Q. 18. Whether, though sin be, in itself, 
disagreeable to the will of God, yet, in con- 
sequence of its beneficial effects to man- 
kind, he chose it should take place ? 

A, There is nothing in sin, itself, bene- 
ficial to mankind. 

0b. This is no direct answer to the ques- 
tion. 

Q. 19. Whether a man ought to feel a 
willingness to be everlastingly banished 
from the blissful presence of God, for the 
glory of the Deity ? 
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A. I suppose it is inconsistent in itself, to 
be willing to be banished from God; yet 
we ought to be entirely resigned to God, 
and I suppose this does not include a wil- 
lingness to be damned. 

Ob. We are satisfied with this answer ; 
and it would have been still more satisfac- 
tory if those words, ‘‘in itself,” which we 
think have several times been made use of 
as an evasion, had been omitted. 

Q. 20. Whether the taking place of sin 
was a part of God’s original scheme of gov- 
ernment ? 

A. The fourth Article, under the head of 
“ Providence,” in the New England Confes- 
sion of Faith, was referred to as an answer. 

0b. This is dissatisfactory, for the reason 
given under the 14th question. 

Q. 21. Whether, in order to determine 
the nature of sin, we are to consider it as 
separate from its cause ? 

A, I suppose the sinfulness of sin con- 
sists in its own nature. 

0b. This answer appears to us not only 
indirect, but unintelligible. Whether it be 
meant that the sinfulness of sin consists in 
the nature of sin, or in the nature of the 
sinfulness of sin, we are not able to deter- 
mine. Or if we were, still there seems to be 
a sort of incomprehensible distinction sug- 
gested between a sinful action, and the sin- 
fulness of a sinful action. But whatever 
might be meant, the answer, to us, is unde- 
terminate. 

Q. 22. Whether sin is to be considered as 
an opposing God’s eternal scheme of gov- 
ernment ? 

A. I suppose all sin is in direct opposi- 
tion to God. 

Ob. We are full in belief of the sentiment 
contained in this answer; but why the 
words ‘eternal scheme of government,” 
upon which the stress of the question lay, 
were not attended to, we know not. 

Q. 23. Whether moral evil, in any view 
of it, either from its nature, or the cireum- 
stances under which it was committed, is 
pleasing to God, and the object of his 
choice ? 

A, God is never pleased with sin, or 
with the committing of sin, in itself con- 
sidered. 

0b. This is not satisfactory, because the 
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expression, ‘in itself considered,” is in- 
definite and evasive. 

Q. 24. Whether God, in his providence, 
ever brings any of his creatures into such 
circumstances, with respect to any sinful 
action, as that (while they believe it to be 
sinful,) they cannot avoid willing to per- 
form it? 

A, No, by no means. 

0b. This is a direct and satisfactory 
answer to the question. 

Q. 25. Whether Adam could have done 
otherwise than he did, with respect to ecat- 
ing the forbidden fruit ? 

A, I suppose there was no compulsion 
upon Adam; but that he acted perfectly 
free. 

Ob. This answer expresses our sentiments 
upon the matter, as we understand com- 
pulsion and liberty. But as there is much 
dispute about the meaning of these terms, 
the following question was proposed in 
order to ascertain the sense in which they 
were used in the above answer. 

Q. 26. Whether a man may be considered 
as a free agent, if he has not in himself a 
principle of efficiency, enabling him to 
originate any volition or action ? 

Ob. This question Mr. Scribner did not 
incline to answer. Tle only observed that 
it seemed to him to be the same thing as to 
inquire whether a man could be free with- 
out creative powers. So that we are at a 
loss whether, in his view, a man may not 
be uncompelled and perfectly free, whose 
volition and actions are the proper effect 
of causes out of himself, or of foreign un- 
conquerable impulse. 

Q. 27. Do you suppose God made any 
part of the human race with a view to 
damn them ? 

A, For answer, we were referred to the 
New England Confession of Faith, Chap. 
iii., Art. 3 and 4. 

Ob. We have examined the Articles re- 
ferred to, and find nothing in them decisive 
upon the question, one way or the other. 

Upon comparing Mr. Scribner’s answers 
to the questions relative to the last point of 
conference, we find it difficult to determine 
what his real sentiments upon it are; and 
if we had obtained no other light, must 
have remained in doubt. In some of his 
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answers, he appears to deny a divine effi- 
ciency in the production of moral evil, and 
to ascribe sin to the creature as the only 
proper efficient cause of it. From others, 
he gives reason to think he believes a divine 
agency in the introduction of sin, and that 
God chose it should have a being. His 
frequently distinguishing between sin, and 
sin in itself, (a distinction the meaning of 
which is a mystery, as we have no idea of 
sin considered as something different from 
what it is in itself, or in its own nature,) 
appears to us a designed evasion upon 
questions which we cannot conceive that 
any one would have scrupled to answer 
explicitly, who firmly believed that the 
Deity had no hand in introducing sin into 
the world. 

But after we had finished the above 
questions and answers, some things were 
brought forward which served, in some 
measure, to elucidate Mr. Scribner’s senti- 
ments on this head. It was moved by some 
of the Aggrieved, that they might be per- 
mitted to assign the ground of their charging 
Mr. Scribner with holding up this idea, 
‘‘ that sin was the object of God’s choice, 
and agreeable to his will.” It being agreed 
that they should have this liberty, they gave 
an account of the conversation alluded to 
in their complaint. It immediately ap- 
peared, from the declaration of several per- 
sons, that Mr. Scribner insisted that God 
chose everything that took place, sin not 
excepted, but explicitly included; which, 
however the matter might lie in his mind, 
we think, naturally conveyed the sentiment 
complained of, viz., ‘that sin is the object 
of his choice, and agreeable to his will.” 
This sentiment is to us so shocking, that 
we are constrained to reprobate it, as savor- 
ing of blasphemy. Mr. Scribner’s account 
of the matter served not at all to convince 
us that he rejected the sentiment. He ac- 
knowledged that he spoke of the choice of 
God as extending to all things that take 
place; but then he observed that he ex- 
pressly guarded against putting such a con- 
struction on his words, as if he meant that 
God chose sin in itself, or in such a sense 
as to approve the sinfulness of it. We 
have not discernment enough to see any 
foundation for, or any propriety in, the 
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distinction he makes, and seems to lay 
great stress upon, between God’s choosing 
sin, and not choosing it in itself, or in such 
a sense as to approve of it; and [we] do 
not wonder that the Aggrieved had not 
acuteness enough to penetrate the meaning 
of this distinction. . 

If we have not been so unhappy as to 
mistake Mr. Scribner, his sentiment is this, 
viz., that God chooses sin should have a 
being, or that it should come into exist- 
ence, or that it should take place; but yet 
he does not choose sin in itself, or the sin- 
fulness of it. Now it may be asked, Does 
God choose sin should come into existence 
as being what it is in itself, or as being 
something different from what it is in it- 
self? If it be said that God chooses sin 
should exist as something different from 
what it is in itself, this is the same thing as 
to say that God chooses a contradiction, 
which is absurd. And therefore, if God 
chooses sin should have a being, he must 
choose it should have a being as sin, or as 
what it is in itself; and, consequently, the 
being of sin as sin, must be the object of 
his choice. And if so, who can doubt but 
he approves of it in itself, or who will dis- 
pute his positive efficiency in the production 
of it ? 

We will farther add that if God may be 
supposed to choose the being of one sin, it 
must be allowed that he may choose the 
being of another; and consequently, that 
he may choose the being of falsehood ; 
and if he chooses the being of falsehood, he 
must choose that it should have a being as 
what it is, and not as what it is not. Con- 
sequently, if he chooses that falsehood 
should take place, the existence of false- 
hood, as falsehood, is the object of his 
choice. And if so, it can never be proved 
that he does not use positive influence to 
bring it into being. How, then, can we be 
ascertained of the truth of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures? For, even supposing them to have 
come from God, yet how do we know but 
he inspired the prophets and apostles with 
innumerable lies, in order to impose upon 
mankind for his own glory? Let us pur- 
sue this notion of God’s choosing of sin, in 
its natural consequences, and we shall be 
plunged into universal doubt and scepti- 
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cism. Better is it to give up our meta- 
physical distinctions and subtilties, than, 
by a pertinacious adherence to them, to 
overturn the foundation of our faith. * Let 
God be true, and every man a liar.” 

We mean not to charge Mr. Scribner 
with the absurd consequences that follow 
from his sentiments, while he disavows the 
consequences. But while the consequen- 
tial absurdities are obvious to us, we are 
obliged to reject the sentiments from which 
they flow. Nor do we mean to impeach 
the goodness or integrity of his heart, by 
Opposing his doctrinal errors. For we be- 
lieve a very good man may entertain very 
gross errors in speculation, and by propa- 
gating them may do vast injury to the in- 
terest of religion, without destroying it. 
Mr. Scribner’s doctrine, and not his per- 
son, is the object of our dislike. 

From what we have heard in the course 
of this Conference, we are convinced that 
Mr. Scribner holds up to view some doc- 
trines that have a most pernicious ten- 
dency ; particularly, that it is not the duty 
of sinners to pray, or attend the means of 
grace, in a state of unregeneracy, or from 
principles short of those that imply a state 
of regeneration; and that the existence or 
being of sin, is what God chooses. These 
doctrines, to us, appear productive of licen- 
tiousness and every evil work, and calcu- 
lated to promote the cause of irreligion and 
immorality in the world. 

For this reason, we cannot consistently 
recommend it to the Aggrieved to attend on 
Mr. Scribner’s ministry, while he teaches 
such doctrine. And therefore, considering 
how long they have waited ; and what pru- 
dent and rational steps they have taken to 
obtain satisfaction, but in vain; if they are 
now disposed, under a sense of duty, to set 
up the preaching of the gospel, in a regular 
way, among themselves, we shall approve 
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of such a measure, and be ready to hold 
communion with them as a Christian So- 
ciety. 

And as for Mr. Scribner and his Church, 
not having obtained satisfaction by this 
Conference, we are obliged to leave them as 
we found them ; lamenting the unhappy in- 
terruption of harmony between them and 
the churches we represent. 

We are heartily sorry for the division in 
this Church and town, and wish that the 
grounds thereof might be removed, that the 
parties might again unite, and form one 
harmonious body. We shall be ready to 
lend our aid to bring about such a happy 
coalition, when there shall be any prospect 
of effecting it in consistence with our regard 
for the interest of religion. 

If Mr. Scribner and his Church should, 
upon reflection, become sensible of their 
errors in regard to the grand points speci- 
fied above, and retract them, we shall be 
ready to embrace them with open arms. 

We mean not to break with anybody up- 
on circumstantial differences, either of opin- 
ion, or practice. We wish to cultivate the 
temper of charity and catholicism ; but we 
think it would be irrational to carry it to 
such excess as would imply an acquiescence 
in, or approbation of, such things as appear 
to us to undermine the foundations of re- 
ligion, and to be subversive of the plainest 
dictates of reason, conscience, and common 
sense. 

Est modus in rebus, sunt certi denique fines, 

Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum. 

There is a mean in things, its bounds are sure, 


Nor truth nor justice can extremes endure. 


EBENEZER BripGe, Moderator. 


Ten churches present at the adjournment, 
who voted the above with but one dissent- 
ing voice; and that the Moderator sign it 
in their names. 





A HYMN OF A.D. 


1150. 


BY BERNARD, OF CLAIRVAUX. 


[Bernarp, often called St. Bernard, 
was born at Fontaines, in Burgundy, A. D. 
1091. He became a Cistercian monk, and 
founded the community at Clairvaux, in 


the province of Champagne, of which he 
was Abbot. After an eventful life, in which 
he mingled in the ecclesiastical conflicts of 
the times, he died in his own convent, 
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Aug. 20, 1153, at the age of 63. He was 
canonized by the Romish Church, in 1174. 
No man of his age fills a larger place in 
its history. His works are abundant, of a 


Cur mundus militat 
Sub vana gloria, 
Cujus prosperitas 
Est transitoria ? 

Tam cito labitur 
Ejus potentia, 

Quam vasa figuli, 
Quae sunt fragilia. 


Plus crede litteris, 
Scriptis in glacie, 
Quam mundi miseri 
Vanae fallaciae. 

Fallax in praemiis 
Virtutis specie, 

Qui nunguam habuit 
‘Tempus fiduciae.! 

Credendum magis est 
Viris veracibus, 
Quam mundi miseris 
Prosperitatibus. 

Falsis in somniis 
Et vanitatibus, 

Falsis in studiis 
Et voluptatibus. 

Dic ubi Salomon, 
Olim tam nobilis, 

Vel ubi Samson est, 
Dux invincibilis ; 

Vel pulcher Absalon, 
Vultu mirabilis, 

Vel dulcis Jonathan, 
Multum amabilis ; 

Quo Caesar abiit, 
Celsus imperio, 

Vel dives splendibus 
Totus in prandie ; 

Dic, ubi Tullius, 

Clarus eloquio, 


Memorial of Rev. Samuel Austin Worcester. 
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harsh and unequal style, and but feebly 
hinting the source of his great pulpit fame. 
The following is one of the few hymns 
which are attributed to his pen.] 


Vel Aristoteles, 
Summus ingenio? 


Tot clari proceres, 
Tot retro spatia, 

Tot ora praesulum, 
Tot regum fortia ; 

Tot mundi principes, 
Tanta potentia:— 

In ictu oculi 
Claudentur omnia! 

Quam breve festum est 
Haec mundi gloria, 

Et umbra hominis 
Sunt ejus gaudia! 

O esca vermium, 
O massa pulveris, 
O roris vanitas, 
Cur sic extolleris ? 

TIgnorans penitus, 
Utrum cras vixeris : 
Fac bonum omnibus, 
Quam diu poteris! 

Haec carnis gloria, 
Quae magni penditur, 
Sacris in litteris 
Flos foeni dicitur. 

Ut leve folium, 
Quod vento rapitur : 
Sic vita hominis 
Luci subtrahitur. 

Nil tuum dixeris, 
Quod potes perdere, 
Quod mundus tribuit, 
Intendit rapere. 

Superna cogita ; 
Cur sit in aethere 
Felix, qui potuit 
Mundum contemnere ! 





A MEMORIAL OF REV. SAMUEL AUSTIN WORCESTER. ! 


BY REV. PLINY H. WHITE, COVENTRY, VT. 


THE earliest American ancestor of the 
Worcester family was Rev. William Wor- 
cester, who emigrated from Salisbury, 
England, about 1637, to Salisbury, Ms., 
of which town he was the first minister. 
Mather, in the Magnalia, enrolls him 


1 Prepared by appointment of the Vermont His- 
torical Society, and read before the Society at its 
meeting in Burlington, Jan. 23, 1861. 





among “the reverend, learned and holy 
divines, arriving such from England to 
America, by whose evangelical ministry, 
the churches in America have been greatly 
illustrated ;” and Johnson, in his Wonder- 
Working Providence, speaks of him as 
“the reverend and graciously godly Mr. 


Worcester.” His descendants have been 
distinguished for intellectual vigor and 
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moral worth, and several of them have 
attained high distinction in literature, phi- 
lanthropy, or theology. From him, in 
the seventh generation, was descended 
Samuel Austin Worcester, whose imme- 
diate relatives were so addicted to the 
ministry that his father was one of four 
brothers who were ministers, his mother 
one of four sisters who were ministers’ 
wives, and himself one of four brothers 
who were ministers. 

He was one of fourteen children of 
Leonard and Elizabeth (Hopkins) Wor- 
cester, and was born in Worcester, Ms., 
Jan. 19,1798. His father was a printer 
by trade, publisher of the Massachusetts 
Spy, and a deacon in the church of Rev. 
Samuel Austin, in honor of whom the son 
was named. His mother was a daughter 
of Rev. Samuel Hopkins, D.D., of Hadley. 
The year after his birth his father entered 
the ministry, removed to Peacham, Vt., 
and became the first pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church there. Born in the heart 
of the Old Commonwealth, and nurtured 
among the hills of Vermont, the boy could 
hardly become anything less than a hater 
and resister of oppression wherever he 
should encounter it. He fitted for college 
at the Caledonia County grammar school 
in Peacham, and was graduated at the 
University of Vermont, in 1819, with the 
highest honors. In the fall of 1820, he 
entered Andover Theological Seminary, 
where he was graduated in 1823, and im- 
mediately entered into the service of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. As a traveling agent, 
and in the Missionary rooms at Boston, he 
rendered abundant and efficient service. 
In this work he became so much engrossed, 
that, as he himself said, he “ lost interest 
in almost everything else.” 

Having selected the Cherokees as the 
people among whom he would spend his 
missionary life, he was ordained in Park 
street church, Boston, Aug. 25, 1825, and, 
two days after, departed for Brainerd, 
where he arrived Oct. 21. He immedi- 
ately entered with zeal into the appro- 
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priate duties of the mission, devoting him- 
self especially to the acquisition of the 
language, of which he became absolute 
master. Chiefly through his exertions, a 
font of type in the peculiar syllabic char- 
acter invented by George Guess, was pro- 
cured, and a printing-press was established 
at New Echota, by the Cherokee govern- 
ment. That he might more fully avail 
himself of the advantages thus afforded, 
Mr. Worcester removed to New Echota 
in the latter part of 1827. The first fruits 
of his labors as a translator were an edi- 
tion of the gospel of Matthew, and a small 
collection of Cherokee hymns, both of 
which were published in 1829, and were 
received with great avidity. He was a 
hard worker with the pen, as long as he 
lived, and carried through the press pub- 
lications in six different languages. 

In 1831, Mr. Worcester was brought 
conspicuously before the public by a per- 
secution, under color of law, to which he 
was subjected. The State of Georgia 
asserted jurisdiction over the territory 
occupied by the Indians within its bounds, 
and instituted measures for removing the 
Indians to the west of the Mississippi. In 
this hour of trial, the Indians found their 
best friends in the missionaries, who, 
though rigidly abstaining from merely 
political matters, resisted, in every suitable 
way, the aggressions of the State. Exas- 
perated by their firmness, the Legislature 
passed a law declaring all white persons 
who should be found within the limits of 
the Cherokee nation, after March 1, 1831, 
guilty of a high misdemeanor, and punish- 
able by confinement at hard labor in the 
penitentiary for four years, unless they 
should, before that date,-take an oath to 
support the constitution and laws of Geor- 
gia, and demean themselves uprightly as 
citizens of that State. Believing this law 
to be unjust, oppressive, and unconstitu- 
tional, and that the oath to demean them- 
selves uprightly as citizens, would be an 
acknowledgment, under oath, that they 
were citizens, which they denied them- 
selves to be, the alternative before them 
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was either to abandon their interesting 
field of labor, or to suffer such injury as 
the State might see fit to inflict, and as 
they could not avoid by legitimate and 
honorable means. 

The path of duty was a very plain one. 
They decided to remain at their stations, 
and pursue their appropriate work as mis- 
sionaries. Just after returning from pub- 
lic worship on the Sabbath, March 13, 
1831, Mr. Worcester was arrested by a 
body of soldiers, without any civil process 
whatever. A habeas corpus before the 
County court soon effected his deliverance 
from this illegal arrest, and he returned 
to his post, but was speedily notified by 
the Governor that, unless he removed 
within ten days, he would be re-arrested. 
Not removing within the time limited, he 
was again arrested, but was discharged 
upon giving bail. Orders were given that 
he should be arrested as often as he could 
be found at home, to avoid which annoy- 
ance he absented himself as much as duty 
would allow. He was once arrested while 
temporarily at home to attend the funeral 
of a daughter, his wife at the same time 
being confined to her bed by sickness. 

Having been sufficiently harrassed with 
arrests, he was at length brought to trial 
before the Superior Court of Georgia. 
Dr. Elizur Butler, an assistant missionary, 
and nine other persons, not all of them 
connected with the mission, were tried at 
the same time, for the same offence. They 
were ably defended by four lawyers, at 
least one of whom volunteered his services, 
and would receive no fee. But the jury 
found them guilty of the offence alleged 
in the indictment, viz., of residing, con- 
trary to law, in that part of the Cherokee 
country claimed by Georgia; and they 
were sentenced, Sept. 15, 1831, to four 
years’ confinement, at hard work, in the 
penitentiary. On their arrival at the 
penitentiary, a pardon was offered them, 
on condition that they would abandon 
their missionary labors, and remove from 
the Cherokee country, or would take an 
oath to sustain the State in its proceedings 
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against the Cherokees. All the prisoners 
except Mr. Worcester and Dr. Butler 
complied with the condition, and were re- 
leased; but they, refusing, were thrust 
into prison, to labor with felons, associate 
with felons, and be treated as felons, for 
four years. 

They immediately devoted themselves, 
as much as possible, to the spiritual wel- 
fare of their fellow prisoners. By per- 
mission of the keeper, they maintained 
social worship every evening, and many 
of the prisoners attended. Mr. Worcester 
also preached twice every Sabbath, to an 
audience of sixty or seventy. Occupied 
with these labors for Christ, and sustained 
by the consciousness that the persecution 
which he suffered was for righteousness’ 
sake, he was so far from being depressed 
by his trying circumstances, that he wrote: 
“ On the whole, I have enjoyed quite as 
large a share of happiness as has commonly 
fallen to my lot, during an equal space of 
time. My cheerfulness has been unin- 
terrupted.” In the mean time, “ prayer 
was made without ceasing of the church 
unto God for him,” and his companions in 
bonds. By appointment of the Board, the 
monthly concert in December, 1831, was 
extensively observed as a day of special 
prayer for the imprisoned missionaries. 
Many Ecclesiastical bodies, both North 
and South, adopted resolutions warmly 
sympathizing with them, and condemning, 
with great severity of speech, the outrage 
inflicted upon them. As an example, we 
quote from the minute of the Synod of 
North Carolina :— 

“ Having examined the subject, as pre- 
sented to them through the medium of the 
press, and presuming that the details 
which have been given to the public are 
substantially correct, they are constrained 
to say that, in the case alluded to, there has 
been exhibited a spectacle more shameful 
and shocking than any within their recol- 
lection, which has hitherto disgraced the 
annals of our free institutions. To the 
honorable and high-minded authorities of 
their sister State they would respectfully 
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say, in the words of the eloquent Dessais, 
one of the learned counsel who defended 
Louis XVI. on his trial: ‘ Recollect that 
history will judge your judgment.’ And 
when the political agitations of the day 
shall have subsided, and when reason and 
humanity shall have resumed their ascen- 
dency over the baser passions of the hu- 
man mind, the Synod cannot but believe 
that the transactions of the summer of 
1831, will be remembered only to be asso- 
ciated with the fell deeds of the dark 
ages, when tyranny and oppression were 
deemed no crimes, and when the princi- 
ples of toleration, and the rights of con- 
science, were but imperfectly understood 
and scarcely recognized.” <A well con- 
sidered and truly prophetic declaration. 

To test the constitutionality of the 
Georgia law, a writ of error to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States was 
sued out, and William Wirt of Baltimore, 
and John Sergeant of Philadelphia, then 
at the hight of their reputation as lawyers 
and advocates, were retained as counsel 
for the missionaries. In several of the 
large cities and towns money was raised, 
by subscription, to defray the expenses of 
this proceeding. Messrs. Sergeant and 
Wirt argued the case for three days, and 
Chief Justice Marshall pronounced the 
opinion of the Court, March 3, 1832. 
After a lucid and exhaustive examination 
of the subject, he declared the laws under 
which the missionaries were imprisoned 
to be repugnant to the Constitution, trea- 
ties, and laws of the United States. The 
mandate of the Court was immediately 
issued, reversing and annulling the judg- 
ment of the Georgia Court, and ordering 
that the prisoners should be immediately 
released. 

This mandate was presented to the 
Georgia Court, and a motion was made 
by the counsel for the missionaries that 
the judgment should be reversed ; but the 
Court not only denied the motion, but 
perversely refused to permit the motion, 
or the decision upon it, or anything to 
show that such a motion had been made, 
to be entered upon the records. 
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A memorial was then presented to Gov. 
Lumpkin, showing how the mandate of 
the Supreme Court had been disobeyed, 
and praying him to use his Executive 
power for the discharge of the prisoners. 
To this he refused to make any written 
reply, but stated verbally that the request 
would not be granted. The Executive 
and the Judiciary thus conspiring together 
to nullify the decision of the Supreme 
Court, the missionaries could do no other- 
wise than submit to their unjust imprison- 
ment till the power of the United States 
could be invoked to maintain the authority 
of its own Court. 

In this aggravating situation, as well as 
in all their other trials and sufferings, they 
conspicuously displayed the meekness and 
forbearance required by the gospel. In 
all their correspondence, there is not a 
word indicating an angry, vindictive, or 
unforgiving spirit. They continued their 
efforts for the good of their fellow prison- 
ers; reading the Scriptures, praying, and 
conversing with them daily, and preach- 
ing to them on the Sabbath. A spirit of 
inquiry was thus awakened among the 
prisoners, many of whom reformed their 
lives, and some perhaps were savingly 
benefited. 

Measures were taken to prosecute their 
case still farther in the Supreme Court, 
and thus secure the liberty to which they 
were entitled. But they were urged by 
many eminent persons to forbear, and ac- 
cept a pardon from the Governor. Among 
those who thus advised them, were some 
who had sympathized with them, and the 
Cherokees, during the whole of the con- 
troversy. But as they had, at first, refused 
a pardon because they were conscious of 
no crime, they were now still less inclined 
to do anything which might imply that 
they had not a just claim to be discharged, 
without being stigmatized as pardoned 
criminals. It becoming apparent, how- 
ever, that their just rights could not be 
secured without such a conflict between 
the Federal and State governments as 
would surely result in violence, if not in 
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bloodshed, they were induced to examine 
the whole subject anew; and they at 
length decided that it was expedient to 
yield rights, which otherwise it would 
have been their duty to claim, rather than 
to prosecute them tenaciously, at the risk 
of disturbing the public peace, and haz- 
arding the public welfare. They came to 
this conclusion the more readily, as the 
law under which they were imprisoned had 
been repealed, and they could, at once, 
resume their missionary labors. They 
accordingly gave notice to the authorities 
of Georgia that they should prosecute 
their suit no farther, at the same time dis- 
tinctly declaring, in their communication 
to the Governor, that they had not been 
led to the adoption of this measure by any 
change of views in regard to the principles 
on which they had acted, or any doubt of 
the justice of their cause, or of their per- 
fect right to a legal discharge, in accord- 
ance with the decision of the Supreme 
Court. This declaration was very unpa- 
latable to the Governor, and it was not 
till after a lapse of several days that he 
issued an order for their release. They 
were discharged Jan. 14, 1833, having 
been imprisoned for Christ’s sake and the 
Gospel’s, a year and four months. 

The grand motive which induced Mr. 
Worcester to expose himself to these hard- 
ships and ignominies, was the good of the 
Cherokees. He had consecrated his life 
to the promotion of civilization and Chris- 
tianity among them. It was a sacred 
work, from which he could. not retire, 
through fear of persecution and oppression, 
as long as there were laws and tribunals 
to which appeal for protection might be 
made. An abandonment of the field 
would not only have discouraged the 
Cherokees, but would have sacrificed his 
own rights as a citizen of the United 
States, and a minister of the gospel. In 
finally waiving his undoubted rights, he 
did not abandon any principle, nor forfeit 
his title to be regarded as “ tenacem pro- 
positi virum.” But on this point let him 
speak for himself. Soon after his release, 
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he issued a somewhat elaborate document, 
reviewing the whole case. In regard to 
his acceptance of a pardon, he says :— 


“Why then, it may be asked, if we were im- 
pelled by a sense of duty to make our appeal 
to the Supreme Court, did we not insist, to the 
last, upon the execution of its decision? Not, 
we answer, from any change in our views, but 
on account of changing circumstances. 

1, The law which had prohibited our resi- 
dence in the former field of our labors, had been 
repealed. We had no longer to contend for 
the right of laboring among the Cherokees 
without restraint in the work of the gospel. 

“2. There was no longer any hope, by our 
perseverance, of securing the rights of the 
Cherokees, or preserving the faith of our coun- 
try. The Supreme Court had given a decision 
in our favor which recognized the rights of the 
Cherokees ; but it still rested with the Exeeu- 
tive Government, whether those rights should 
be protected, and it had become certain that the 
Executive would not protect them. The utmost 
we could expect from that source was interfer- 
ence to the extent of executing the mandates 
of the court; and as those mandates could ex- 
tend only to the cases before the court, the ex- 
ecution of them would only effect our release 
from confinement, without benefiting the Cher- 
okee nation. The leading motives, therefore, 
which first induced us to make our appeal, ex- 
isted no longer. 

**3. Any advantage to be derived from our 
perseverance, as to maintaining the authority 
of the Supreme Court, was extremely doubtful. 
The State had placed herself in an attitude of 
resistance, which it appeared evident that no- 
thing but force would overcome; that force 
could not be obtained without the agency of 
the President of the United States; and we 
had much reason to believe that the President 
would not interfere. 

“4, Had it been ever so plain that our cause 
eould, and would, be maintained by force of 
arms, and however plain it is that, in case of 
our perseverance, it would become the duty of 
the Executive to maintain at all hazards the 
authority of the law, it was not so clear that it 
was our duty to insist upon this course. It is 
no sacrifice of the authority of the law, for an 
individual to yield his lawful right, rather than 
that blood should be spilt in his defence. 

“5, The political aspect of our country was 
in other respects such, as to render it doubtful, 
in our apprehension, whether the public would 
not sustain injury by the prosecution of our 
appeal. 

‘*¢6, As far as our personal liberty was con- 
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cerned, it were better to suffer unjustly, than 
to seek redress at the hazard of civil war. 

“7, We had the assurance of an uncondi- 
tional release, provided we should desist from 
the attempt to obtain that release by force. 
This assurance came not, from any solicitation 
on our part. We made no solicitation, no 
overture, no compromise. But we were often 
and earnestly solicited by persons in the con- 
fidence of the governor, to desist from the 
prosecution, and assured that, if we did so, we 
should not long remain in prison. 

“Since our release the question has been 
asked, What have the missionaries gained by 
suffering imprisonment, and appealing to the 
Superior Court? This inquiry may deserve a 
reply. 

“1, Suppose we have gained nothing. Ought 
we therefore to repent having made the at- 
tempt? Are we never to make efforts and 
sacrifices for the accomplishment of an impor- 
tant object, without the certainty of success? 
Or when we have done it, and failed, are we 
therefore to wish that we had not done it? No. 
If we have gained nothing else, we have at 
least gained a very cheerful testimony of our 
consciences, that we have done what we could 
for the prevention of injustice, oppression and 
robbery, and the preservation of the national 
faith. 

“2. If we have not gained, we have at least 
not lost, the privilege of laboring among the 
Cherokees in the work of the gospel. 

“3. We have gained in behalf of the Chero- 
kees a decision of the Supreme Court, which, 
although it does not avail for the protection of 
their present rights, may nevertheless have a 
very important bearing on their future pros- 
perity—a decision worth far more than the sac- 
rifices we have made to obtain it. 

“© We do not repent of what we have done. 
We greatly rejoice in it. And now that we are 
free, it gives us consolation to reflect that we 
have not obtained our freedom by any aban- 
donment of principle, or by ceasing to bear 
our testimony against the injustice of the 
measures by which the Cherokees are deprived 
of their possessions. We felt it to be due to 
the cause of justice in announcing to the au- 
thorities of the State our determination to pro- 
secute the case no further, to declare our unal- 
tered conviction of the correctness of the prin- 
ciples on which we have acted. Having made 
the declaration then, we feel a freedom, which 
we should not otherwise feel, in making it now. 

“We know not but we shall be considered as 
having used language unjustifiably severe, in 
this communication, respecting the proceedings 
of the State of Georgia ; but our own vindica- 
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tion appears to require that we speak of things 
as they are in our own view. The nature of 
the proceedings by which the defenceless Indi- 
ans are deprived of their possessions appears 
to us very plain. We wish certainly to avoid 
opprobrious language, but we cannot see why, 
when we have felt ourselves called upon to op- 
pose a torrent of iniquity, we should attempt 
to gloss over that iniquity by giving it names 
too smooth to express the truth. And we feel 
unwilling to retire from the contest into which 
we have been led, without giving our decided 
testimony against what it is impossible for us 
to regard in any other light than tnjustiee, op- 
pression and robbery. Towards the State of 
Georgia, or her authorities, we are conscious of 
no vindictive feelings. It is our unceasing 
prayer that her transgressions and the trans- 
gressions of our countrymen be forgiven, and 
those judgments of heaven averted, which 
there is too much reason to fear.” 

Through the whole course of these try- 
ing events, though the missionaries acted 
entirely upon their own judgments and 
convictions, they had the full approbation 
of the Board; and when they resumed 
their labors among the Cherokees, as they 
immediately did, the Board expressed un- 
diminished confidence in their firmness, 
prudence, and devotion to the missionary 
work. The remainder of Mr. Worcester’s 
life was spent in the laborious discharge of 
the duties of’ his office. He accompanied 
the Cherokees in their migration beyond 
the Mississippi, and established himself at 
Park Hill, in Arkansas, which continued 
to be his residence till his death. So 
assiduously did he devote himself to his 
work, that only once, during his long mis- 
sionary career, did he re-visit New Eng- 
land, and then only because failing health 
imperatively demanded release from toil. 

In September, 1858, he experienced an 
attack of sickness which disabled him for 
nearly two months, but he so far recovered 
as to resume preaching in January, 1859. 
On the first Sabbath in February, though 
quite unwell, he exerted himself to attend 
worship and partake of the Lord’s Supper. 
He was unable, however, to take any pub- 
lic part, other than to baptize an infant, 
and to address a few words to the impeni- 
tent. His last work was done, and he 
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went home to die. His sickness was lin- 
gering, and his sufferings intense and 
constant; but his patience, cheerfulness 
and resignation, never failed. He spoke 
calmly of the probability that he should 
not recover; and when told of the sudden 
death of Prescott, the historian, he said 
earnestly, “ So let me go, so let me go.” 
But when asked if he was willing to live, 
he replied, “‘ Yes, and more than willing. 
So far as laboring for the Cherokees is 
concerned, I think I should be willing to 
live years in my present state, if I might 
only have strength to labor.” His mind 
remained unclouded to the last; and 
though the outward man perished, the 
inward man was renewed day by day. 
At length came the end, and on the 20th 
of April, 1859, just as the sun rose, he 
“¢ passed through glory’s morning gate, 
And walked in Paradise.” 

Mr. Worcester was quick in perception, 
clear in statement, strong in argument, 
and fervid in manner. All his resources 
were at ready command, and his faculties 
were so well trained that he was rarely 
found unprepared. His judgment was 
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eminently practical, and so sound that his 
opinions seldom needed revision. As a 
Christian, he was meek and humble, 
charitable towards others, and distrustful 
of himself. As a preacher, he was earn- 
est, pungent, and discriminating; as a 
translator, cautious, critical, and inde- 
fatigable in the endeavor to present the 
exact mind of the Spirit. 

He was twice married. He first mar- 
ried, July 19, 1825, Ann Orr, of Bedford, 
N. H., (born Sept. 21, 1799,) by whom he 
had Ann Eliza, born Nov. 7, 1826, mar- 
ried, April 16, 1850, William S. Robert- 
son, of Tallahassee, Fla.; Sarah, born 
Sept. 30, 1828, married, Feb. 15, 1855, 
D. D. Hitchcock, of Park Hill, Arkansas ; 
Jerusha, born Feb. 27, 1831; died Aug. 
14, 1831; Hannah, born Jan. 29, 1834, 
married, June 28, 1852, Abijah Hicks, of 
Park Hill; Leonard, born March 8, 1836 ; 
John Orr, born March 13, 1838, died 
Jan. 16, 1861; and Mary Eleanor, born 
May 23,1840. Mrs. Worcester died May 
23, 1840; and he married, April 3, 1841, 
Erminia, daughter of Rev. Daniel Nash, 
of Lowville, N. Y. 
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COUNTIES, OHIO. 
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(Continued from p. 153.) 


Axron, the county seat of Summit 
County, is the highest point on the canal 
between lake Erie and the Ohio river at 
Portsmouth. It is a village in the town- 
ship of Portage, (No. 2, 11th range,) so 
called because the Indian path between 
the waters of the Cuyahoga and the Mus- 
kingum rivers passed through it. Its 
population, at first, was principally of New 
England origin. Population of township, 
including village, in 1850, 4,426 ; in 1860, 
4,755. 

The First Congregational Church in 
Akron has become extinct; its records 
are not to be found, and none of the mem- 
bers who remain, can give any very full 
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account of its history. The following par- 
ticulars have been gathered principally 
from the records of Portage Presbytery, 
to which we have had free access by the 
politeness of the stated clerk. 

The Church was organized with 13 
members, in 1833, and reported to Pres- 
bytery, according to a rule of that body, 
April 1, 1834. 

Rev. Roswell Brooks was stated supply 
from 1833, to what time does not appear. 
Mr. Brooks was a graduate of Union Col- 
lege in 1828, and of Yale Theological Se- 
minary. 

Rev. James B. Walker, a graduate of 
W. R. C., was ordained pastor Sept. 21, 
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1837, and dismissed April 7, 1840. In 
1838, the Church reported 76 members. 
Mr. Walker had been absent, for a time, 
before his dismission, and his place was sup- 
plied by a preacher by the name of (J. D.) 
Pickards, who came, it is believed, from 
Philadelphia, or its vicinity. He was, in 
the language of those days, “a zealous 
He loved to say sharp things 
about other ministers and churches, who 
did not co-operate with him, and especially 
about those connected with Presbytery. 
He used to denounce prominent men in 
Akron, and vicinity, by name. Under his 
lead, the Church withdrew from Presby- 
tery. Pickards became an advocate of 
Millerism, and, besides, cultivated a dis- 
position to say strange things. In 1842, 
a considerable portion of the Church with- 
drew, and formed the Second Church. 
He continued to preach to those who re- 
mained, for a year or two, but we believe 
he forsook the faith once delivered to the 
saints, abandoned the ministry, and en- 
gaged in some other occupation, and the 
Church was dissolved. 

The Second Congregational Church in 
Akron was organized June 8, 1842, by 
Rev. Messrs. Joseph Merriam, Mason 
Grosvenor, Seagrove W. Magill and Wm. 
C. Clark. It was never connected with 
the Presbytery, but, upon the formation of 
the Puritan Conference, it united with 
that body. 

There are, besides this, Baptist, Meth- 
odist, Disciples’, Episcopal, Lutheran, Ger- 
man Reformed, and Catholic churches. 

Rey. Isaac Jennings was pastor from 
1843, to Feb. 12, 1847. 

Rev. Wm. R. Stevens, s. s. from 1847, 
to May 1, 1849. 

Rev. Nathaniel P. Bailey, from Oct. 
7, 1849, to Aug. 3, 1856. 

Rev. Alexander Duncanson, s. s. from 
June 6, 1857, to July 14, 1858. 

Rev. Abram: E. Baldwin, s. s. from Feb. 
1, 1859, to the present time. 

Neither Mr. Pickards nor Mr. Dun- 


revivalist.” 


canson had any ecclesiastical connection. 
Mr. Duncanson was the Scotchman whom 
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the great Council afterwards refused to or- 
dain pastor of a Congregational Church in 
Washington city. The influence of the 
two men was not very unlike. 

The Church has never had missionary 
aid. It promises a more healthful life, at 
present, than heretofore. Number at its 
organization, 22. Added, by profession, 
81; by letter, 155; total, 208. Number 
at present, 84. 


Batu is No. 8, 12th range. Popula- 
tion in 1850, 1,400; in 1860, 1,174. Its 
first settlers were from New England. The 
Congregational Church was organized 
Nov. 24, 1823, by Rev. Messrs. Caleb 
Pitkin, John Sewall and Israel Shaler. 
It was, by its organization, connected with 
Presbytery, with which it still continues. 
For some time after its organization, the 
Church had only occasional preaching, 
from missionaries of the Connecticut 
Home Missionary Society. 

Rev. Simeon Woodruff, s. s. from 
1, 1824, to Jan. 1, 1825. 

Rev. Israel Shaler, from July 27, 1827, 
to July 22, 1828; and from April 25, 
1829, to April 25, 1830. 

Rev. Horace Smith, from June 1, 1831, 
to Sept. 30, 1836. 

Rev. John H. Russ was employed 
“ nearly two years,’—no dates. 

Rev. Lewis F. Lane was installed pas- 
tor, Nov. 26, 1839, and continued to June, 
1841. 

Rev. Sherman D. Taylor was s. s. from 
Nov., 1846, to Nov., 1850. 

Rev. H. Smith returned, July 20, 1850, 
and continued to July, 1854. 

Rev. George W. Palmer commenced 
his labors as s.s. about the time Mr. Smith 
left, and continues to this time. 

Nine persons united in the organiza- 
tion; 118 have since been added ; total, 
127. Present number, 23. Greatest 
number, in 1846, 64. 

‘Fhe Church has been rent by no con- 
troversies, and has enjoyed several seasons 
of religious interest. How shall we ac- 
count for the few that have been added ? 
—an average of three a year. 
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Boston is No. 4, 11th range. Popu- 
lation in 1850, 1,180; in 1860, 1,220. 
The township lies on both sides of the 
Cuyahoga river, and consequently the 
surface is very uneven. It was settled 
later than most towns in the vicinity, by 
emigrants from New England,—and of 
New England origin, from the State of 
New York. 

The Church was organized by a com- 
mittee of Portage Presbytery, consisting 
of Revs. George E. Pierce, Elijah P. Bar- 
rows, and Dea. Jabez Hamlin, April 11, 
1841. Seventeen persons united to con- 
stitute the Church. Its name was, “ First 
Congregational Church in Boston.” 

It was supplied with occasional preach- 
ing from Western Reserve College, and 
by Rev. Caleb Pitkin as s.s., till 1845. 
Oct. 10, 1845, Mr. George J. Kaercher, a 
licentiate of Portage Presbytery, and stu- 
dent of W. R. C. Theological Seminary, 
commenced preaching. He was ordained 
as an Evangelist, May 19, 1848, and con- 
tinued s. s. until October. Mr. Kaercher 
was a native of Germany. 

Rev. Wm. Dempsey was s. s. from Nov. 
1848, to Nov. 28, 1849. Mr. Dempsey 
was a native of Armenia, N. Y., and grad- 
uated at W. R. C. and Union Theological 
Seminary. 

Rev. Horace Smith, s. s. half the time 
from Nov. 1849 to Nov. 1850. 

Rev. George W. Palmer, from Nov., 
1850, to May, 1855, was s. s. every alter- 
nate Sabbath, except one year, from May, 
1853, to May, 1854, during which year 
he preached the whole time. 

There is an Episcopal, and a Methodist 
church, also, in Boston; but a large part 
of the people take no interest in religious 
societies. 

This Church was never either disturbed 
by controversies, or gladdened by revivals. 
It received, during its existence, 43 mem- 
bers; 24 by letter, and 19 by confession 
of faith. ; 

On the 29th of March, 1855, the last 
male member of the Church made a state- 
ment of the facts to the Church at Cuya- 
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hoga Falls, and was, with his wife, ad- 
mitted to that Church. A little later, the 
two remaining members of the Church 
made a similar statement to the Church in 
Hudson, and were received to it, and the 
Church became extinct. The death of a 
principal proprietor, the removal of others, 
on account of the belief that the institu- 
tions of the gospel, in forms which they 
approved, could not, for a long time, 
flourish there, brought about this result. 
There were churches enough without it. 





Cop.ey is No. 2, 12th range. Popu- 
lation in 1850, 1,541; in 1860, 1,329. 
Emigrants were from New England. The 
Congregational Church was organized, 
Jan. 11, 1834, by Rev. John Pettit. The 
records of this Church are very imperfect. 

Rev. John Pettit was s. s. about four 
years; during his stay some 30 became 
members. 

In 1841, Rev. Daniel Emerson became 
s.s. He continued some two years. 

In 1848, Rev. Sherman D. Taylor be- 
came s. s. for half the time, in connection 
with Bath. Mr. T. continued three years. 

In 1846, George Slosser became s. s., 
and continued two years. 

In 1851, Rev. Lucius Smith became s.s., 
and continued one year. For several 
years past the Church has had only occa- 
sional preaching, and seems to be fast 
verging towards extinction. Many of the 
people are said to be Universalists. There 
is a small Methodist Church in the place, 
which holds its meetings in the Congrega- 
tional house. 

May 10, 1835, the Church became con- 
nected with the Independent Congrega- 
tional Union. 

Sept. 2, 1843, it became connected with 
the Medina Presbytery. It is now con- 
nected with the Puritan Conference. 

During the labors of Mr. Slosser, an 
interesting revival was enjoyed, and a 
considerable number added to the Church. 
It has suffered much from emigration. 
Present number, 15. The total number 
admitted is unknown. 
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The Primitive “ Ecclesia.” 


THE PRIMITIVE ZCCLESTA.! 


BY REY. JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D.D., NEW YORK CITY. 


Wuev our Lord used the term CuurcH 
—as he did upon only two occasions—he 
characterized the thing, without defining 
the word. As he gave his disciples a new 
formula of Baptism, without explaining 
the rite, so he spake of his Church, with- 
out explaining its nature and constitution. 
He declared its basis and its perpetuity 
when he said, “ Upon this rock [the con- 
fession of himself,] I will build my Church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.”* He made it an arbiter be- 
tween disagreeing brethren, and gave 
it disciplinary jurisdiction over offenses, 
when he said, If a trespassing brother will 
not hear the remonstrance of him whom he 
has offended, nor of one or two fraternal 
witnesses, “ tell it unto the Church; but 
if he neglect to hear the CHurch, let him 
be unto thee as an heathen man and a 
publican.”* “ Afy Church,” he says, des- 
ignating that congregation of believing 
syuls established upon the rock of faith, 
that shall outlast all the changes of time 
and the animosities of hell; ‘the Church,” 
he says, thus designating any ecclesia 
of his disciples, as having power, in his 
name, to take cognizance of the trespasses 
of its members. These two ideas—the 
Church for confession and perpetuity, the 
Church for fraternal supervision and disci- 
pline,—unattended with any formal organ- 
ization ; with any code of polity and admin- 
istration ; with any details of officers and 
rules ; unaccompanied even with any defi- 
nition of the term—these two ideas em- 
body all that Christ uttered touching his 
Church. 

In the writings of the apostles we find 





1 A Discourse, delivered before the American Con- 
gregational Union, at its anniversary in Brooklyn, 
May 7, 1861. 

2 Matt xvi.: 18. 

3 Matt. xviii.: 17. 





these two ideas—the Church as the aggre- 
gate of true believers, the Church as an 
association of professed disciples—contin- 
ually recurring in connection with the 
word ecclesia; and they use that word 
in no other sense. The epistles to the 
Ephesians and the Colossians, make chief 
mention of that one, grand, spiritual 
ecclesia, which is the body of Christ; 
the aggregation of true believers, which, 
though existing under no one visible 
organization, has one organic life in 
Christ, and an organific power of construc- 
tion and manifestation. Beside this spirit- 
ual body, there is the formal ecclesia— 
organized, localized, officered — “ the 
Church of God, which is at Corinth,” 
“the Church of Laodicea,” “the seven 
churches in Asia.” Thus we find, that 
without definition or detailed instructions 
from Christ, there grew up in the minds 
of the apostles a definite conception of his 
Church as a whole, and there was de- 
veloped an organization of particular 
churches, wherever the Gospel was 
preached. These two facts—that Christ 
said so little touching his Church, and yet 
that the theory and the polity of the 
Church were so readily wrought out by 
the disciples, admit of but one solution, 
viz: that the ground-idea of the ecclesia 
and its administration already existed in 
the minds of the disciples, as Jews, and 
needed only, like the rite of baptism, to 
be adapted to a Christian use and signifi- 
cance. The fact that our Lord used the 
possessive pronoun and the definite article 
in the two instances in which he spake of 
the Church, fixes this solution. Had he 
said, ‘I willfound a Church,an ecclesia, 
we should naturally have looked for an 
explanation of this new term. But when 
he says “ my Church,” we understand him 
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to speak of his ecclesia, in distinction 
from some other ecclesia with which 
his hearers were familiar. And when, 
again, he says, “ tell it to the Church,” we 
find no inquiry on the part of the dis- 
ciples, as to the meaning of a word with 
which, obviously, they were acquainted. 
Tf, then, we can get at the conception of 
the ecclesia which the disciples would 
naturally have, as Jews, we shall have the 
ground-idea of the Christian Church ; and 
this, in connection with the hints and illus- 
trations of its development in practice by 
the apostles, will give us the Church-polity 
of the New Testament. I propose, there- 
fore, to consider THE PRIMITIVE EccLE- 
- SIA, in its principles and forms, with a 
view to ascertain what was designed to be 
permanent, and what transient, in the 
Christian polity. 

The term ecclesia was familiar to 
the apostles through the Septuagint ver- 
sion of the Old Testament, which, it is 
evident, they had in common use. The 
disputed question whether Matthew’s gos- 
pel, which alone records Christ’s reference 
to his Church, was written in Greek or 
in the Aramaic vernacular,! does not con- 
cern us here; since, if that gospel had a 
Hebrew original, ecclesia is the word 
chosen by its first translator to express 
the Aramaic term; and ecclesia is, 
throughout, the New Testament term for 
the Christian community, organized or 
unorganized. But ecclesia had already 
acquired a certain Biblical usage through 
the version of the Seventy, from which 
our Lord and his disciples were accus- 
tomed to quote. The meaning of this 
term in the Septuagint, therefore, will 
give us the ground-idea of the New Tes- 
tament ecclesia. To ascertain this, 
we must determine the meaning of the 
word in classic usage when the Septuagint 
version was made, and the meaning of the 
Hebrew words for which the Seventy used 
ecclesia asan equivalent. If this dig- 





1 A corrupt Hebrew, the Syro-Chaldaic, was prob- 
ably the vernacular tongue of the Hebrew Christians 
in Palestine. 
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ging about old roots shall at first seem dry, 
I trust our patience and labor will be re- 
warded by finding the springs of thought, 
whence these lingual roots derive the sap 
of that one true and living ecclesia 
whose rings count by centuries, whose 
growth shall fill the earth. 

For the classic usage of this word, we 
may cite, as of highest authority, the his- 
torian of the Peloponnesian war, whose 
accurate use of language is the model of 
the historic style; and the rival of De- 
mosthenes, who uttered in the critical ear 
of Athens his great impeachment of the 
popular favorite. I take these two as 
specimens of the current Greek usage. 

When, on the first invasion of Athenian 
territory, the people were excited against 
Pericles for holding himself on the defen- 
sive, Thucydides informs us that Pericles 
did not convene an ecclesia of them, 
[the citizens,] nor any other meeting, 
[sullogon,]* lest in their anger they 
might commit themselves to bad measures. 
But when the second invasion of their 
territory once more roused the people 
against him, Pericles convened an eccle- 
sia, and defended his policy in a speech 
before it. This ecclesia imposed a 
fine upon Perjcles, but afterwards re- 
elected him general, and committed to 
him the management of affairs? The 
ecclesia was evidently a town-meeting 
of the citizens of Athens, which had power 
to elect a president or general; to review 
his policy ; to censure, fine, depose, re- 
store. It was the embodied community— 
the collective assembly of those who had 





2 De Bello Pelop. ii., 22. Dr. Arnold’s note here 
is, ““ecclesta designates the regular assembly of 
the people, comitia; sullogon any sort of meeting 
which might have been summoned under these ex- 
traordinary circumstances ;””—such as the mass dem- 
onstration for the Union and the war, in the city of 
New York, April 20th, 1861. An Athenian ecclesia 
more nearly resembled the town-meeting of New Eng- 
land—a duly convened assembly of all registered 
citizens. The distinction of Thucydides between 
ecclesia and sullogon, is important. Some- 
times sullogon, as the more comprehensive term, 
includes ecclesia, 

3 Ib. ii., 59, 60. 
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the rights of citizenship. In the time of 
Alcibiades, we find the citizens at large 
convening in an ecclesia, to resist the 
usurpations of the oligarchy, and to secure 
for themselves a larger representation in 
public affairs. 

Thucydides describes with spirited de- 
tails, an ecclesia of the Athenians, 
convened to reconsider the question 
whether the city of Mytilene should be 
destroyed.' One speaker taunted the de- 
mocracy with fickleness—thus identifying 
the ecclesia with the people in their 
assembled sovereignty. .'The question was 
decided by a vote reversing the decision 
of a previous day. On the occasion of 
ratifying a truce with the Lacedemonians, 
Thucydides tells us that the people of 
Athens acted in an ecclesia, convened 
by the generals and heads of tribes. He 
gives the names of the President and Sec- 
retary of this ecclesia, and the mover 
of the resolution. The Lacedemonian 
envoys bound themselves to the truce, 
“ in presence of the people.” The eccle- 
sia, then, was the body of citizens duly 
convened in their political capacity. It is 
expressly described as an assembly of the 
people, summoned in due form by the 
constituted authorities.? 

Eschines, in his oration against Ctesi- 
phon, frequently alludes to the ecclesia 
as the assembly of the Athenian people 
for civic purposes—not a mere mass meet- 
ing of the citizens, but a meeting con- 
vened in an orderly way, and acting in 
its corporate capacity as the body politic. 
This comes out clearly where he accuses 
Demosthenes of smuggling through a bill 
just as the ecclesia had adjourned. 
He charges him with going into the coun- 
cil chamber, or senate, excluding thence all 
private citizens, manceuvering through the 
senate the project of a law for the ec cle- 
sia, then goingintothe ecclesia and 
procuring its adoption as a decree of the 
people,—the ecclesia having already 
risen, and the most part having gone 





1 De Bello Pelop. iii., 36. 
2 De Bello Pelop. iv., 118. 
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away.’ Eschines disputes the vote, be- 
cause the meeting had adjourned. Again, 
he makes the ecclesia an assembly of 
the whole people, in distinction from the 
meetings of tribes.‘ He objects to Ctesi- 
phon’s proposal to proclaim the crown in 
the theater, because the law provides that 
“if the council should crown any one, it 
must be proclaimed in the council cham- 
ber—but if the people, in the eccle- 
sia”—though it was contended that the 
proclamation could be made in the thea- 
ter, if the people should so vote.’ Clearly, 
then, the ecclesia was the whole body 
of citizens assembled in their corporate 
capacity to act upon affairs of state.® 

The number in attendance at the Athe- 
nian ecclesia was usually eight or ten 
thousand; on extraordinary occasions, 
even a greater number. <A small fee was 
allowed to each citizen who attended to 
public affairs; and such citizens were 
called ecclesiasta. Only citizens, how- 
ever, duly enrolled in some one of the 
tribes, had the right of voting; and no 
decree touching individual privileges, such 
as conferring or taking away the right of 
citizenship, could be passed unless there 
were 6,000 voters present in the eccle- 
sia. The rights of the individual were 
even more sacredly guarded than in some 
Congregational churches ; where a packed 
majority, acting without notice, law, or 
precedent, have summarily voted away 
the rights and privileges of their brethren. 

The ecclesia was ordinarily held at 
the Pnyx,—a raised amphitheater, with an 
area of 12,000 square yards, and the place 





3 Eschines against Ctesiphon, § 125-126. 

4 Ib., § 27. 

5 Ib., § 82. 

6 In the term ecclesia, viewed etymologically 
and historically, we have first, the act of calling forth 
or summoning, as when the citizens were called ( ek ) 
out of their houses to a public meeting at the Pnyx ; 
then, the body summoned ; then, specially, a regular 
assembly of citizens for political »urposes. Some- 
times the term is used with less precision, to denote 
an assembly in general, or a gathering of citizens. 

Trench, in his Synonymes of the New Testament, 
remarks that “* Ecclesia was the lawful assembly, 
in a free Greek city, of all those possessed of the right 
of citizenship, for the transaction of public affairs.” 
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of assembly was enclosed with a railing, to 
keep out persons who had no vote ; some- 
times it was surrounded by a rope, colored 
red, so as to leave a mark on any one who 
attempted to get over it.’ 

Such was the Athenian ecclesia; 
the formal assembly of the body of citizens 
for the orderly transaction of public affairs. 
Mr. Grote thus expatiates upon the in- 
vigoration of this body after a period of 
neglect. ‘“ To render the ecclesia effi- 
cient, it was indispensable that its meet- 
ings should be both frequent and free. 
Men thus became trained to the duty both 
of speakers and hearers, and each man, 
while he felt that he exercised his share 
of influence on the decision, identified his 
own safety and happiness with the vote of 
the majority, and became familiarized 
with the notion of a sovereign authority 
which he neither could nor ought to resist. 
This was an idea new to the Athenian 
bosom; and with it came the feelings 
sanctifying free speech and equal law— 
together with that sentiment of the entire 
commonwealth as one and _ indivisible, 
which always overruled, though it did not 
supplant, the local aud cantonal special- 
ties.” 

How finely, how grandly was this word 
ecclesia adapted to represent the com- 
monwealth of believers. Synagogue was 
too narrow, too local, too Jewish; but 
ecclesia, the gathering of all true citi- 
zens under a polity, could worthily denote 
the assemblage of believers under God’s 
polity. ‘ Upon this rock will I found my 
ecclesia”—the one, spiritual, perma- 
nent, all-embracing commonwealth of my 
disciples. 





1 Boeckh’s Public Economy of the Athenians, 
Lamb’s edition, p. 320; also Dr. Arnold’s Notes on 
Thucydides. 

Suidas gives the following example from Aristo- 
phates. “ Ecclesia: an assembly of the people. 
Aristophanes in Pluto—‘ Shall an assembly of the 
people (ecclesia) be held on account of this.’ 
For we are accustomed to meet in assembly (eccle- 
sian) either to preserve our own interests or to de- 
feat foreign interests.”—[See Suidas, as revised by 
Kuster and Garsford.]} 

2 History of Greece, iv. 189, Harper’s edition. 
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Already had this word, so clearly de- 
fined in its classic usage, been adopted by 
the Seventy as the equivalent of the kah- 
hahl of the Hebrew Scriptures. The 
kah-hahl of the Hebrew, the “ congre- 
gation” of the English version, as defined 
by Vitringa and others, denoted the 
whole body of the people united by civil 
or sacred ties). The yed-dah of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, “ assembly” in our 
version, denotes any meeting or congre- 
gation, whether larger or smaller. The 
Seventy render this last term by suna- 
g ogee (synagogue), never by ecclesia; 
the former for the most part by eccle- 
sia, as its proper equivalent.’ Thus this 
term of Greek civil polity was appropri- 
ated to a sacred use, describing, under the 
figure of a commonwealth of citizens uni- 
ted in a polity, the commonwealth of Je- 
hovah, separated by the calling of Abra- 
ham from the rest of mankind, and organ- 
ized under the theocratic code. | 

Vitringa quotes, as apposite to the dis- 
tinction between yed-dah and kah- 
hahl, the fine discrimination of Cicero 
between the populace inorganized and the 


people in their totality organized in one 
body politic under law, or by community 
of interest : “ Populus est non omnis ccetus 
multitudinis, sed coetus juris consensu et 


? 


utilitalis communione sociatus ;” and so 
kah-hahl “ denotes in the strictest sense, 
not only the eritire body-politic, but espe- 
cially the whole body of the people when 
convened as one to deliberate upon the 
public welfare.” Vitringa maintains that 
“the word yed-dah in itself considered, 
apart from any circumstances of the text, 





3 Dean Trench is of opinion that the Alexandrine 
translators intended to preserve a distinction between 
sunagogee and ecclesia, corresponding to 
that “‘ which undoubtedly exists between the words 
yed-dahand kah-haki.” But through some 
inadvertence they have failed to carry out “ the 
rule which they seem to have prescribed to them- 
selves.”? While, on the one hand, they almost inva- 
riably render yed-dah by sunagogee and in 
no single instance by ecclesia, on the other, 
though ecclesia is their standing word for kah- 
hahl, they sometimes render this by sunagogee, 
as the more generic term. (Vide Synonyms of N. T.) 
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never means the whole body of any peo- 
ple;” but the Seventy translate yed-dak 
by sunagogee, and never by eccle- 
sia; hence “Christ and the apostles chose 
the term ecclesia rather than sun- 
agogee [church, rather than synagogue] 
to designate the whole body of Christians, 
because that term was better fitted to ex- 
press the thing that was in their minds,”? 
the totality of believers held together by 
community of faith and consecration under 
Christ their head. Under the Gospel the 
formal theocracy was to pass away, while 
from the shell of the Jewish common- 
wealth would emerge a spiritual and non- 
national or universal community subject 
to the law of Christ. The term to denote 
this community was not the distinctive 
and restricted Jewish synagogue, but the 
comprehensive ecclesia? The disciples 
were familiar with the conception of a 
commonwealth or polity of Jehovah. The 
Septuagint had taught them to call this 
ecclesia. When, therefore, Christ said, 
“ Upon this rock will I found my eccle- 
sia,” they understood him to mean that 
the true divine polity or commonwealth 
upon earth would thenceforth be the com- 
munity of spiritual believers resting upon 
and united in the declaration of faith in 
the Christ, the Son of the living God. 
When, again, he gave them a rule of 
discipline for the ecclesia, they under- 





1 Vit. de Synag., pp. 77-89. 

2 Professor E. Iarold Browne, of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, says: ‘The word ecclesia, rendered 
church, should, according to its derivation, signify 
persons called from among others for some purpose. 
At Athens, the ecclesia was the general assembly 
of the people, convened by the crier for legislation. 
In the Old Testament the word is often used by the 
LXX to translate the Hebrew kah-hahl, which 
commonly expresses the assembly or congregation of 
the people of Israel. Accordingly, when adopted in 
the New Testament, it is used to signify the whole 
assembly or congregation of the people of God under 
the Gospel, as it had been before to signify the con- 
gregation of the people of God under the Law. And 
as sunagogee (synagogue) was the more frequent 
word for the congregation of the Jews; so perhaps 
our Lord and his apostles adopted, by preference and 
for distinction’s sake, the word ecclesia (church) 
for the congregation of Christians.”°— Browne on the 
XXXIX Articles, p. 458. 
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stood that the Christian disciples or be- 
lievers who in their totality would consti- 
tute the one enduring ecclesia, would 
also enter into forms of association, under 
mutual obligations and responsibilities. 

The term ecclesia given thus unex- 
plained by our Lord to his apostles, occurs 
frequently in their writings, with such 
characteristics and incidents as serve to 
fix its practical meaning in the Apostolic 
age. True, we nowhere find in those 
writings a definition of this word, or a 
formal system of church polity. Neither 
the acts nor the letters of the apostles fur- 
nish us with an ecclesiastical constitution 
or a book of church discipline. Yet there 
were early Christian communities, called 
churches, not brought together at random, 
nor existing in irresponsible anarchy ; but 
constituted and regulated according to 
principles and usages clearly defined. 
“ For God is not the author of confusion, 
but of peace, as in all churches of the 
saints.” * The study of these principles 
and usages, with a view to what was per- 
manent and what transient in their appli- 
cation, will give us the church polity of 
the New Testament, and the elements of 
church polity for after times. 

I. It is a principle of the New Testa- 
ment that CHRISTIANS MAKE CHURCHES, 
NOT THAT CHURCHES MAKE CuHristT- 
1ANns. There is a theory of church polity 
which makes “ the Church,” in the sense 
of one ecclesiastical organization, the 
channel of grace and salvation; make 
baptism, whether in infancy, or later life, 
initiation into the Christian state ; regards 
the Church as embracing territorially 
whatever district, state or country, is occu- 
pied in any way by its officers or repre- 
sentatives; in short, which recognizes but 
one church organization for all mankind— 
the visible determinative body of Christ. 
By this theory, whoever is out of the pale 
ot this organization, is in a state of schism 
or of heathenism, as the case may be, 
from which he can be recovered only by 
submitting to the authority and ordinances 
of this visible communion. 

31 Cor. xiv : 33. 
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Moehler, the ablest expositor of the 
Roman Catholic doctrine, thus defines the 
Church: “ By the Church on earth, Cath- 
olics understand the visible community of 
believers, founded by Christ, in which, by 
means of an enduring apostleship, estab- 
lished by him, and appointed to conduct 
all nations, in the course of ages, back to 
God, the works wrought by him through his 
earthly life for the redemption and sancti- 
Jication of mankind, are, under the guid- 
ance of his Spirit, continued to the end of 
the world.”* The essence of this concep- 
tion of the Church is a visible society, per- 
petuated through hereditary officers, “ the 
permanent incarnation of Christ,” the only 
channel of divine truth and grace to the 
world. The infallibility and exclusive- 
ness of this visible association in matters 
of faith and salvation are a necessary se- 
quence of this radical idea. 

Other theories, while they do not set 
up this exclusive claim for any one eccle- 
siastical organization, regard the Church 
as a certain organized body, capable of 
territorial extension ; as a corporation, to 
be contemplated in relation to territory ; 
or as an incorporation of several commu- 
nities of Christians under one federal 
head, which has jurisdiction over a certain 
geographical area. Church extension is 
either the extension of this geographical 
area, so as to embrace new territory, or it 
is the visible occupation of this area toa 
greater extent by the ecclesiastical agen- 
cies of the central body, or by congrega- 
tions in affiliation with that. As examples 
of this idea, we have such phrases as the 
Church of England, the Church in the 
United States, &c. 

Dr. Schatf, while rejecting the “ carnal 
and contracted sense” in which the Ro- 
man communion claims to be the Church, 
loses himself in a mystic conception of 
the Church, which has no corresponding 
reality. He describes it as “‘an objective, 
organized, visible society,” which, “as a 
visible organization, embraces all who are 
baptized, whether in the Greek or Roman 
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or Protestant communion.” He holds 
that “there are no real Christians any- 
where, who are not, at the same time, 
members of Christ’s mystical body, and as 
such, connected with some branch of his 
visible kingdom on earth” ; e. g., Greek, 
Roman, or Protestant ;—‘“ that church- 
membership is not the principle of salva- 
tion—which is Christ alone—but the ne- 
cessary condition of it; because it is the 
divinely appointed means of bringing the 
man into contact with Christ and all his 
benefits.”* If we understand this lan- 
guage, it makes church-membership by 
baptism prerequisite to a salvable Christ- 
ian state. 

Now is either of these theories warrant- 
ed by any precedent of church organiza- 
tion in the New Testament ? Christ did 
not command the apostles to extend his 
ecclesia—to set up, in his name, 
branches of a visible church. He com- 
manded them to preach the gospel, and 
make disciples unto Him; to bring men 
to receive the truths of Christianity, and 
to confess Christ as their Lord, and so to 
bring them into his kingdom. While the 
first disciples tarried at Jerusalem, they 
met together habitually in one place for 
prayer and praise, and to remember 
Christ in the supper. ‘This was the first 
Christian ecclesia. When the Holy 
Spirit descended upon the disciples on 
the day of Pentecost, they preached the 
simple duty of repentance and faith, and 
all who cordially received the gospel— 
became believers—were added to the ec- 
clesia; joined to the fellowship of the 
disciples. When this company was scat- 
tered by persecution, they went every- 
where “ preaching the word”; not as a 
delegation from the Church at Jerusalem, 
to organize branches of that ecclesia; 
not as a committee of church-extension, 
to take possession of new territory in the 
name of an ecclesiastical organization ;— 
but they went preaching Christ; and all 
who believed were baptized in the name 
of Christ, and were recognized at once as 





1 Symbolism, cap. v., sec. xxxvi. 


2 Hist. of the Apos. Chh., pp. 7-9. 
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brethren in the Lord. These converts in 
each place, drawn together by spiritual 
affinities to worship and honor Christ, 
had no need to wait for a charter from 
Jerusalem, or a special act of the apostles, 
to introduce them into the church, but 
being in the ecclesia by virtue of their 
faith, they at once constituted a church 
of the disciples in that place. It was so 
at Samaria; it was so at Antioch, it was 
so wherever the gospel was carried. 
Churches arose wherever there were 
Christians; but no church organization 
was planted in any place as a corporate 
body for dispensing salvation. Churches 
originated from Christians—they did not 
originate Christians. 
when organized, has a moral influence 
over those who grow up in the midst of 
its life and ordinances, and soevery church 
becomes in a sense a training school for 
the Christian life. But the Christian life 
is not to be attained, in the first instance, 
by joining a church organization ; nor is 
Christianity to be propagated by extend- 
ing the visible area of an ecclesiastical 
corporation ; but Christianity is to be pro- 
pagated by proclaiming the Gospel, and 
men become Christians by personally ac- 
cepting Christ. Then these Christians, 
properly associated, constitute churches. 
The churches are bodies of saints, regen- 
erated persons, and should rightfully con- 
sist of these only. One does not enter 
into church fellowship that he may be- 
come a Christian; but when he has be- 
come a Christian, and gives evidence of 
that fact, he is qualified to enter into fel- 
lowship with a Christian ecclesia. Are 
we not sure that this is the teaching of 
the New Testament ? : 
Both senses of the term ecclesia, as 
used by our Lord, are here apparent. 
The Church of Christ is the totality of 
true believers, and every believer is ipso 
facto a member of that Church. But this 
body of believers, in respect to its totality, 
is inorganized, as to outward form. It is 
visible, however, whenever and wherever 
a true Christian faith and life are made 


True, a church, 
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manifest. The Madiai, when excommu- 
nicated from the Church of Rome, and as 
yet connected with no formal body of be- 
lievers, were nevertheless visible Christ- 
ians, and members of Christ’s true Church. 
This Church has one organic life in Christ, 
the head of all true saints. Moreover, 
this Church, by virtue of its spiritual life, 
and of Christ’s original constitution, has 
an organific power, and, therefore, Christ’s 
disciples, being already members of his 
one ecclesia, do organize themselves 
into churches—not the Church—for Chris- 
tian fellowship. Into these formal asso- 
ciations, hypocrites may enter—who are 
not, and never can be, in the Church. 

Il. A second principle of the New Tes- 
tament, upon this subject, is, that No IN- 
DIVIDUAL CHRISTIAN IS DEPRIVED OF 
ANY RIGHTS WHICH BELONG TO HIM 
AS A CHRISTIAN, BY ENTERING INTO 
A CHURCH ORGANIZATION. As the 
Gospel comes at the first to every one 
as a person, and not as a member of a 
corporation, as it comes directly to each 
individual, and not to men in any collec- 
tive capacity; so it addresses its exhorta- 
tions, its commands and its promises, to 
believers as individuals, severally and 
equally interested in all the truths and 
duties of religion. There are, indeed, 
relative duties enjoined upon Christians, 
as Church-members ; there are obligations 
and responsibilities, as there are also priv- 
ileges, growing out of their association in a 
body. They are to love one another ; to 
bear one another’s burdens ; to watch over 
one another; to pray for one another ; 
and, if need be, they are to administer 
Christ’s law of discipline, asan ecclesia. 
3ut while they owe certain duties in 
Church-fellowship, and gain certain priv- 
ileges by this association, they lose no 
rights as Christians—members of Christ’s 
own commonwealth, by entering into a 
formal Church relation with one another. 
Each Christian has the right to labor 
where and as he can, in the cause of 
Christ; the right to speak, the right to 
pray, the right to act for the interests or 
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religion, in any way that does not inter- 
fere with the equal rights of others, and 
the obvious proprieties of time and place. 
This universal charter of Christian privi- 
lege is stated in Peter’s argument with 
respect to Cornelius: “ Forasmuch as God 
gave them the like gift, as he did to us 
who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
what was I, that I could withstand God ?”? 
The spiritual gift, attesting God’s work in 
the heart, is the seal of the divine prerog- 
atives of faith. Each believer has pledged 
to him all the blessings of redemption. 
All that Christ has purchased for any, 
he has purchased for him. 

He is made a brother of Christ: “ Who- 
soever shall do the will of my Father which 
is in heaven, the same is my brother.” 
He is a child of God: “ For as many as 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God.” He is an heir of heaven: 
“if children, then heirs; heirs of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ.” He derives 
these privileges not from the Church of 
Christ, but from Christ himself; and no 
Church can deprive him of them, or any- 
wise curtail them. Christ, who has loved 
him, and washed him from sin in his own 
blood, has “ made him a king and a priest 
unto God and the Father.” Is there any 
prerogative above the king—any sanctity 
above the priest? No mere majority ina 
Church has the right, by force of num- 
bers, to trample upon the essential Chris- 
tian rights of its individual members. The 
principles of voluntary association, and of 
autonomy in the local Church, cannot go 
to the extent of absolving that Church 
from the law of Christ, or of empowering 
it to abridge or deny the essential rights 
of Christians, as defined in the New Tes- 
tament, by any rules or resolutions of its 
own. 

III. Another principle of the New Tes- 
tament is, that CHRISTIANS ARE ASSO- 
CIATED IN CHURCH FELLOWSHIP ON 
THE BASIS OF FRATERNAL EQUALITY. 
A Church of Christ is not constituted like 
a Masonic lodge, with gradations of mem- 
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bership. It does not admit candidates as 
catechumens, on probation, subject to fu- 
ture promotion ; it has no school forms or 
class-rooms, marking successive stages of 
privilege and honor; it does not conde- 
scend, as a superior party, to confer favors 
upon an inferior ; but it receives into fel- 
lowship, upon reasonable evidence, every 
disciple of Christ, upon equal terms, as a 
brother in the Lord. “ One is your Mas- 
ter, even Christ, and all ye are brethren.” 
Christ thus declares all his disciples to be 
upon an equality as toward one another, 
and subject only to himself as an author- 
ity. Paut addressed the Church at Co- 
losse, as ‘‘ saints and faithful brethren in 
Christ.” In writing to the Church of the 
Thessalonians, he addresses them through- 
out as “ brethren beloved.” And so, in 
all his letters, he recognizes all believers 
as his brethren, and exhorts them to main- 
tain brotherly love among themselves. 

There is something peculiar in this 
designation of brethren. Christians are 
not only like brothers, who have common 
interests, sympathies and rights, in their 
father’s house; but they come into this 
relationship by moral affinities, which are 
higher and stronger than those of blood. 
They are one with each other, by virtue 
of being one in and with Christ :— We, 
being many, are one body in Christ, and 
every one members one of another.” ? 
Hence their dealings with one another in 
the Church, should ever be marked by the 
dignity, the order, the propriety, the cour- 
tesy, the mutual forbearance and good 
will, of an equal brotherhood. 

IV. In the New Testament polity, EAcH 
LOCAL SOCIETY OF BELIEVERS, OR 
Ecclesia, IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF, 
AND INDEPENDENT OF ALL AUTHORITY, 
SAVE THAT OF CHRIST ALONE, AS DE- 
CLARED IN HIS WorD. According to 
the New Testament, every such lecal 
ecclesia has the power of choosing its 
own officers. The principle of popular 
election obtained from the first. The 
plain construction of Acts i.: 15, seq., is 





1 Acts ii. : 17. 


2 Rom. xii. : 5. 
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that the whole company of disciples then 
present, to the number of one hundred and 
twenty, participated in the choice of Jo- 
seph and Matthias as candidates for the 
vacancy in the college of apostles... When 
the charities of the growing Christian 
community at Jerusalem demanded a more 
systematic administration, the apostles did 
not designate persons to that service, as 
a matter of official prerogative, but called 
upon the whole brotherhood to choose 
deacons from among themselves? The 
Christian community, in full assembly, 
made the selection, and the apostles con- 
firmed their appointees with prayer and 
the laying on of hands. All this was be- 
fore the distinct organization of Christians 
into a local ecclesia, with permanent 
officers ; the first shaping of the new com- 
munity was in the direction of a popular 
self-government. 

Farther on, we read that “the eccle- 
sia which was in Jerusalem ”—thus lo- 
calizing and individualizing the Church 
which had gathered about the original 
nucleus—sent Barnabas upon a mission- 
ary errand to Antioch; and again, “the 
ecclesia that was at Antioch,” thus 
individualized by its locality, sent Barna- 





1 Alford’s comment on Acts i. : 23, is, “‘ the whole 
company to whom the words had been spoken ; not the 
eleven apostles.” 

Baumgarten says, ‘‘ Peter does not bring the mat- 
ter before the apostles, for them to consider and de- 
termine upon it, but he stood up in the midst ofall the 
disciples, and it is precisely upon this occasion that 
the number (one hundred and twenty,) is given as 
of all the names—an expression very proper to set 
forth the equal character of all present, and the ab- 
sence of all distinction among them. This collective 
body, consequently, is the active subject of the three 
actions in vv. 23, 24, and 26 ;” i. e., shey appointed, 
they prayed, they gave forth their lots. 

Rothe is equally explicit. He says, “In order to 
introduce the election of a new apostle, Peter turns to 
the whole community of Christians, (already number- 
ing about 120,) lays before them the necessity for the 
choice of a new apostle, and calls them to enter upon 
such an election. Hereupon the Congregation—not 
the Apostolic College, for itself alone—chose the lim- 
ited number of two candidates ; they al/ prayed, and 
all cast their lots.”—Anfange der Christ, Kirche i., 
§ 21. 

Neither of the above authorities is a Congregation- 
alist. 

2 Acts vi. : 3. 
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bas and Saul upon a general missionary 
tour,—each Church in its individual ca- 
pacity, and without consultation with any 
other, taking measures for the spread of 
the gospel. . 

The New Testament furnishes no in- 
stance of the appointment of officers over 
a local Church, or the administration of 
discipline in such Church, by any power 
or authority extraneous to that Church 
itself. Where do we find the apostles 
administering government or discipline 
in the local ecclesia, by virtue of their 
official prerogative ? Instruction, counsel, 
exhortation, admonition, they address to 
individual Christians, to Church officers, 
and to churches collectively; but they 
never impose officers or measures upon 
local churches by apostolical authority, 
nor do they institute or recognize any 
body—synod, classis, convention, council— 
as superior to the local ecclesia, and 
having control over its administration and 
discipline. Paul himself accepted an ap- 
pointment from the Church at Antioch, as 
one of a deputation to lay the question of 
Gentile circumcision before the apostles 
and elders for their advice—a question 
which was discussed at Jerusalem, in full 
ecclesia, until, under the guidance of 
the Spirit, a result was reached, in which 
the apostles, elders, and brethren, were 
unanimous. In all this proceeding, there 
is no trace either of official dictation, or 
of a centralized ecclesiastical government 
—only the precedence due to character 
and position. In the fraternal letter of 
the ecclesia at Jerusalem, to the 
ecclesia at Antioch, there is not even 
as much show of authority as was im- 
puted to the missionary deputations of the 
American and Baptist Boards, upon ques- 
tions of policy in India. 

With the Church at Philippi, Paul was 
familiar from the first. But in his epistle, 
addressed equally to all the saints, with 
the bishops and deacons, he enjoins noth- 
ing upon them by authority. He cautions 
them against Judaizing teachers, carnal 
professors, and evil workers. He be- 
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seeches two sisters, who were at variance, 
to become reconciled in the Lord. But 
he dictates nothing. 

If there was any Church over which 
Paul might have claimed official jurisdic- 
tion, it was that of Corinth. But in all 
the minute counsels and instructions of 
his two letters to that Church, we find no 
trace of official authority over their local 
affairs. He condemns, reproves, exhorts; 
but they must act. Even in the case of 
incest, while Paul indignantly demands 
that the offender shall be excommunicated, 
he does not cut him off from the Church, 
but bids them do this when gathered 
together, in the name of Christ, and with 
Again, he pleads for 
the restoration of the penitent; ‘ sufficient 
to such a man is this censure, which was 
inflicted of many ; wherefore I beseech 
you that ye would confirm your love 
toward him.”? This case of discipline 
was conducted according to Christ’s rule, 
which knows no such thing as discipline 
by a Church oflicer, or board of officers, 
or by a series of ecclesiastical judicatories ; 
but makes the ecclesia to which the 
offender belongs, the court of judgment, 


his own approval. 


and the highest censure the outcasting 
from its own fellowship? 

While the apostles address Christians 
and churches upon matters of faith and 
duty, with the authority of inspired teach- 
ers and guides, they nowhere claim the 
right of control over particular churches. 

The churches of Asia Minor were ad- 
dressed by John, not as one territorial or 
incorporated body, but as seven distinct 
churches, known by their several locali- 
ties—each having a history, a life, a 
character of its own, and specific duties to 





1 2 Cor. ii.: 6, 7. 

2 Alford’s comment on Matt. xviii. : 17, is directly 
to the purpose: ‘ Ecclesia, that congregation 
{of Christians] of which thou and he are members. 
That it cannot mean the Church as represented by her 
rulers, appexrs by vv. 19, 20—where any collection of 
believers is gifted with the power of deciding in such 
cases. Nothing can be farther from the spirit of our 
Lord’s command, than proceedings in what are oddly 
enough called ‘ ecclesiastical courts.’ ”” 


VOL. III. 26 
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perform, under the immediate authority 
of Christ. 

But are we not told that Paul and Bar- 
nabas “ ordained elders in every Church ?” 
Yes, and the word cheirotonein in- 
forms us precisely how they did this—by 
calling for a vote—taking the sense of the 
ecclesia, in the usual form of stretching 
forth the hand. Tyndale translates it, 
with literal accuracy, “ when they had 
ordened them elders by eleccion® in 
every congregacion.” Cranmer and the 
Genevan version have the same. But the 
ecclesiastical proclivities of King James’s 
revisers made it expedient for them to 
omit the significant fact of a popular elec- 
tion. 

The unvarying testimony of the New 
Testament is that all the prerogatives of 
a Church—the prerogative of enjoying 
Church ordinances, of maintaining fellow- 
ship, of electing officers, of administering 
discipline—are vested in each ecclesia 
of believers, under the sole authority of 
Christ. Yet, in asserting this indepen- 
dence, we must constantly bear in mind 
what has already been said, that in the 
exercise of these prerogatives, the Church 
possesses no individual independence that 
can justify it in treating any of its mem- 
bers contrary to the law of Christ. In its 
code of discipline, that law is marked by 
the most sacred regard for personal char- 
acter, for candor, forbearance, justice; 
and no Church can plead its power of 
self-government as giving to an accidental 
and fluctuating majority—perhaps blinded 
by prejudice, or heated by passion, or 
hoodwinked by partizan leaders—the au- 
thority to override Christ’s rule of pro- 
ceeding toward an alleged offence. The 
very independence of churches as re- 
spects human authority, enjoins upon 
them the more careful reverence for the 
authority of Christ. Nor can the plea of 


8 This interpretation is borne out by such authori- 
ties as Rothe, Baumgarten, Beza, and Calvin, (*‘ con- 
stituted by suffrage,”) Schaff, (‘‘ taking the vote,’’) 
De Wette, Barnes, Alford, (‘‘ the apostles. ordained 
elders whom the churches elected,”) J. A. Alexander, 
and others too numerous to mention. 

‘ 
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independence exempt any Church from 
the moral censure of other churches, if it 
violates the fundamental charter of all 
churches, given in the New Testament. 

V. Another principle of the New Tes- 
tament polity is, that CHURCH OFFICERS 
DO NOT CONSTITUTE A DISTINCT ORDER 
OF CHRISTIANS—AN ARISTOCRACY, A 
HIERARCHY, A SELF-PERPETUATING 
CLASS, LIKE THE TRIBE OF LEVI—BUT 
ARE CHOSEN BY EACH CHURCH, FOR 
GUIDANCE AND ADMINISTRATION, AND 
ARE SUCH ONLY AS ARE NEEDED FOR 
THESE ENDS. The ecclesia. exists be- 
fore its officers, and is constituted not by 
an official commission from abroad, but by 
the convening of Christians in the place. 
The officers of each particular Church 
become such only by its election; and 
that election gives them no power or 
authority in other churches, but only the 
power of administration, so far as commit- 
ted to them, in that particular ecclesia. 

That there should be officers in a 
Church, grows out of the very nature of 
a society ; and the apostle Paul tells us 
expressly, that teachers of various grades 
were designed of Christ himself for the 
perfecting of the saints, for the work of 
the ministry, for the edifying of the body 
of Christ. While every believer is com- 
missioned to proclaim Christ, by the very 
fact of his discipleship, the providence 
and grace of God will indicate in some a 
peculiar fitness for the work of the minis- 
try ; yet these can be constituted Church 
officers only by the call and election of a 
particular Church. The churches are 
required to judge of the spiritual gifts of 
religious teachers, and their soundness in 
the faith; and teachers are amenable not 
only to the Master, but to their Christian 
brethren. 

Only two classes of Church officers are 
known to the New Testament. The first 
is described under various titles :—pastors, 
teachers, bishops, elders, lealers—titles de- 
noting the various functions of instruction, 
counsel, guidance, administration. In sev- 
eral of the primitive churches, as at Phi- 
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lippi and at Ephesus, there is mention of 
a plurality of bishops or elders. The only 
other officers are deacons, who, in addition 
to the care of charities, tables, and tem- 
poralities in the Church, are encouraged 
to exercise their spiritual gifts, and to cul- 
tivate a Christian boldness in the faith. 
To minister—in the primary functions of 
teaching and administration, and in the 
subordinate function of waiting—is the 
whole use and intent of Church officers. 
Ministers and deacons only are needed for 
the purposes of a Church, and none others 
are mentioned in the great charter of the 
Christian ecclesia. Any other officer 
would be a supernumerary, and a super- 
numerary is very likely to be a nuisance. 
Of course it is competent, as it is often 
desirable, for a Church to have its clerk, 
its treasurer, its steward, its committees, 
for details of business; but no one thinks 
of searching for officers of this description 
in the New Testament. Such officers are 
instituted not by divine appointment, nor 
by apostolic precedent, but by the inhe- 
rent powers of a society. 

So, too, those who have commended 
themselves to the churches in any orderly 
way for the work of the ministry, though 
not in the pastoral office, have the im- 
plied approbation of the churches in their 
calling; but these are neither officers of 
local churches, nor an independent, self- 
perpetuating order in the Church at large. 
In that great work of proclaiming Christ 
which is the privileged function of all 
believers, such brethren have gained a 
special recognition by reason of their 
gifts and graces, and are highly esteemed 
in love for their work’s sake—but they 
have no official prerogative over the 
churches. Hence our usage commits the 
ordaining of evangelists not to an associa- 
tion or other ministerial body, acting in 
an official capacity, but .to a council of 
churches convened for that specific pur- 
pose. According to the New Testament 
there are no officers over the churches 
but those that are in the churches sev- 
erally, by their election. 
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VI. Under the New Testament polity, 
PARTICULAR CHURCHES MAINTAIN 
FELLOWSHIP WITH ONE ANOTHER BY 
ACTS OF INTERCOMMUNION, AND EX- 
ERT UPON EACH OTHER THE MORAL 
INFLUENCE OF ADVICE OR OPINION. 
While every church was independent, 
no church was isolated. Was there a 
report of conversions and the gathering 
of an ecclesia at Samaria, at Antioch, 
—immediately the ecclesia at Jerusa- 
lem sent messengers, not to regulate the 
movement officially, but to acquaint them- 
selves with the facts, and to proffer en- 
couragement, sympathy and aid. Was 
there a famine in Judea? Immediately 
the churches in other parts made contri- 
butions for the relief of the saints. Did 
the question of circumcision embarrass an 
ecclesia of mixed Jewish and Gentile 
converts? The advice of some more ex- 
perienced or impartial ecclesia was 
sought in the premises. Did Christians 
go from place to place? They car:ied, in 
some form, letters of introduction and com- 
mendation from all the saints. The com- 
munion of all the churches is as plain 
upon the face of the New Testament, as 
is the autonomy of each particular church 
in its own affairs. The churches are co- 
ordinate and in fellowship. As Prof. H. B. 
Smith accurately states it in his Chrono- 
logical History, the relations of the primi- 
tive churches to each other are “ co-ordi- 
nate, not subordinate; social, not corpo- 
rate.” 


These primitive and Apostolic princi- 
ples of church polity obtained, under 
gradual encroachments and _ limitations, 
far down the second century; and there 
are traces of the popular element in the 
ecclesia for a century later. The oft- 
quoted sayings of early Fathers, e. ¢., of 
Clement of Rome, that church offices 
were filled “ with the consent of the whole 
ecclesia”;' of Tertullian, that “ where 
there are three believers, though but lay- 
men, there is a church”; of Cyprian, that 





11 Clem. 44, Ep. iv. and ix. Licet Laici. 
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by almost universal usage, even down to 
his time, the suffrages of the people were 
necessary to the valid election of a bishop ; 
will at once occur to every reader of 
Church history. But the concessions of 
ecclesiastical historians who have no sym- 
pathy with ‘the Congregational way,’ are 
conclusive upon this point. 

Do we inquire of Schaff—the represent- 
ative of the German Reformed Church, 
and an advocate of a quite high-toned 
Churchism? He tells us frankly, that in 
the apostolic age, “so soon as there was 
a community of believers, nothing was 
done without its active participation. . . . 
As to the Presbyter-bishops, Paul and 
Barnabas appointed them to office in the 
newly-founded congregations, by taking 
the vote of the people; thus merely pre- 
siding over the church.” This democratic 
form which Schaff concedes to have been 
the apostolical organization of the first 
century, as he traces the succeeding his- 
tory, gives place by degrees, first to the 
catholic episcopal system, then to the me- 
tropolitan, then to the patriarchal, and 
afterwards, in the Latin church, to the 
absolute papacy.” 

Do we inquire of Burton, late Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford? Though 
he would fain imagine in the primitive 
eldership a single authority approaching 
somewhat to that of bishop, he concedes 
that these elders “ were chosen by general 
suffrage,” and that “this was probably 
the method pursued in all appointments of 
this kind.” * 

Do we ask Guericke, of Halle, high 
Lutheran in doctrine and polity? He 
too recognizes the democratic freedom of 
the primitive churches, and admits that 
even in the third century, “ the laity had 
by no means lost all share in the manage- 
ment of the concerns of the Church”; 
that “without the co-operation of the 
membership, as well as of the other clergy, 
the bishops were not accustomed to pro- 
ceed to the election of a clergyman” ; 





2 Hist. of the Apostolic Church, B. iii., § 126 
3 Lectures oa Eccles. History, p. 113. 
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that “in exceptional cases the church it- 
self, without waiting for the bishops, chose 
a successor to the deceased bishop”; and 
that “ the laity still took part in the exclu- 
sion of members from church privileges, 
and in their reception again.” } 

Do we question Hase, the learned theo- 
logian of Jena? He tells us that “ the 
elders were sometimes called by the unas- 
suming name, e pisco poi (overseers) ” ; 
and that “the officers of each church 
were chosen by the people, or with the 
consent of the people were installed over 
them by those who organized them into 
a church,” ...that “in the management 
of its public affairs each congregation was 
an independent society, but by spiritual 
fellowship, and the influence of distin- 
guished travelling teachers, all the con- 
gregations were so connected together, as 
collectively to form one great kingdom of 
God, of which even in the time of Paul, 
Jerusalem was regarded as the center.” ? 

Shall we question Rothe, who holds that 
the rise of Episcopacy was an historical 
necessity for the Church in the earliest 
centuries? But with all his high-church 
theorizing, he yet testifies of the first cen- 
tury that “the democratic character of 
the first organization of the Christian con- 
gregation cannot be mistaken in the his- 
torical periods under consideration. In 
what pertained to Congregational affairs, 
not Church affairs,* the apostles never 
acted in their own names; the most defi- 
nite recognition and sacred maintenance 
of the right of the congregations to co-ope- 
ration in all matters pertaining to them, 
merely as such, are indicated in all their 
steps. We see this most clearly in the 
way and mode of the appointment of the 
congregation-officers, limited as is our 
knowledge upon this point in the apostolic 
time. [Here follows the reference to the 
election of Matthias, already cited.] 

“ The letters of Paul which treat of re- 
ligious disciplinary questions which were 





1 Manual, § 30, p. 114, Shedd’s edition. 

2 History of Christian Chh. § 42. 

8 Rothe distinguishes between the local Congrega- 
tion of believers, and the universal Church. 
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discussed by the Christians of those days, 
are addressed to the congregations as a 
whole, and the apostle herein presupposes 
that in such things a consultation of the 
entirety of the congregation takes place. 
Had he regarded these topics as_pertain- 
ing exclusively to the business routine of 
the coneregation-ofjicers, would he not 
have addressed his advice and instruc- 
tions, at least sometimes, directly to them ? 
Even when he comes to speak on the set- 
tlement of private disputes of separate 
members of the congregation with one 
another, he appears not to regard this as 
the peculiar official business of the con- 
gregation-officers, nor to give them [the 
officers] in any such affairs a peremptory 
official power.” * 

Shall we put upon the stand that high- 
est of high-church historians, Bingham, 
author of Origines Ecclesiasticw ? Even 
he will admit that down into the third 
century, “ the power of the people in the 
election of a bishop was equal to that of 
the inferior clergy,” and that this conjunc- 
tive power of clergy and people was “ not 
barely testimonial, but a judicial and 
effective power, by way of proper suffrage 
and election.” 

Shall we cite, as a witness, one of the 
most learned writers of the Roman Cath- 
olic school— Déllinger of Munich? With 
praiseworthy candor, he tells us that in 
the first three centuries, “the election of 
the clergy could not canonically take 
place without the participation of the 
assembled community. In the very be- 
ginning of the Church, the faithful [i. e., 
believing brethren.] elected Joseph and 
Matthias, one of whom was to enter into 
the place of Judas, the fallen apostle ; 
they chose also the seven whom the apos- 
tles ordained deacons. In succeeding 
times, the bishop, in particular, (who, to 
enjoy the confidence of all, required the 
testimony of all, that he was the most wor- 
thy,) was chosen by the voices of his 
brethren. In ages when the not yet very 





4 Anfinge, § 21. 
5 Antiquities, B. iv., Cap ii. 
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numerous communities were formed en- 
tirely, or almost entirely, of holy men, 
when all were filled with one spirit, and 
when ambition and other impure motives in- 
fluenced none—this was certainly the most 
desirable method of instituting the minis- 
ters of the Church. For thus, the pastor 
knew his sheep, and his sheep knew him ; 
the people, or at least, the majority of the 
people, who had elected the bishop, would 
the more willingly obey the commands of 
him whom their own choice had placed 
over them. But in later years, when per- 
sons of all characters had entered the 
Church, when the spirit of party had ex- 
pelled the ancient unity and love, when 
the communities were open to the in- 
fluence of passion and demagogical arts, it 
became necessary that the Church should 
confine, as narrowly as possible, the power 
of the people in the election of the 
clergy.” ?} 

Here might we rest the evidence, and 
accept as final this consent of many wit- 
nesses of divers schools to the popular 
character of the primitive Church polity. 
Surely when a Romanist admits this, at 
the same time conceding that this popular 
organization marked the highest Purity, 
Unity, and Love, in the “ communities of 
holy men,” and that the circumscribing of 
the power of the people marked the de- 
cline of the Church from that ancient 
unity, purity and love,—surely, with such 
testimony from such a witness, we might 
close the case. 

But I have one other witness, from 
among many, to bring upon the stand. 





1 History of the Church, Chap. iii., sec. 2. 

Dr. Déllinger, who still holds his Professorship in 
the great Catholic University of Munich, has lately 
startled that capital by a course of lectures, in which 
he demonstrates from history, that the seculariza- 
tion of the Papal States is necessary to preserve the 
Pontificate in its true ecclesiastical character. A 
devout adherent of the doctrines and order of the 
Ronish Chureh, he is yet a man of singular candor 
and sia plicity upon such topics as are noted above. 
His learning is of the highest order, and his conces- 
sion touching the democracy of the primitive church- 
es is invaluable. 
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And he is a personal witness from the 
beginning of the third century, who ap- 
pears before us as one risen from the 
dead. Three hundred and ten years ago, 
excavations on the road fo Tivoli, near 
Rome. brought to light a marble statue of 
a venerable figure, sitting in-an Episcopal 
chair. Inscriptions upon the chair itself, 
and corroborating testimony, identified 
this as the statue erected at that spot to 
commemorate the martyrdom of an early 
bishop of Portus—some sixteen miles from 
Rome, near the mouth of the Tiber. 
Twenty years ago, the Imperial Library 
at Paris was enriched by a collection of 
ancient manuscripts, brought from monas- 
teries in Greece; and in 1851, a work 
from this collection, imputed to Origen, was 
published under his name, from the Uni- 
versity press at Oxford. That omniverous 
scholar who then represented the Court 
of Prussia at the Court of St. James, de- 
voured this treatise in a single night,— 
determined from internal evidences that 
it could not have been written by Origen ; 
and in a series of letters to Archdeacon 
Hare, in which the newly-found work was 
examined by every known test of history, 
Bunsen announced to the world the great 
discovery that Hiprotytus, Bishop of 
Portus in the third century, was speaking 
to men of the nineteenth century, in this 
authentic volume from his pen. To con- 
firm all the internal and historical proof 
of this authorship, the book mentions as 
his, another work given in the list en- 
graved upon the statue, and that list enu- 
merates a work on heresy which is sub- 
stantially identified with this. Soon the 
scholarship of Europe settled down in the 
conclusion that the newly-found “ Philo- 
sophumena” was from the pen, not of 
Origen, but of Hippolytus. 

The work is chiefly occupied with the 
discussion of contemporary heresies; but 
in the ninth book, he denounces the 
character, the doctrine, and the ecclesias- 
tical pretensions of Callistus—a contem- 
porary bishop of Rome—in a way that 
strikingly illustrates the equality of pas- 
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tors and the independence of churches at 
the beginning of the third century. He 
speaks of Callistus as a heretic, “ a man 
crafty in evil, and versatile in deceit, 
aspiring to the chair of the Episcopate.” 
He represents Zephyrinus, Bishop of 
Rome from A. D. 202-218, as “an un- 
learned and illiterate person, and un- 
skilled in ecclesiastical science, covetous, 
and a receiver of bribes, whom Callistus 
led as he pleased.” When Callistus suc- 
ceeded Zephyrinus, Hippolytus refused to 
recognize him as a true bishop; called his 
Church the school or sect of Callistus, 
which some, “ lost to all sense of shame, 
presume to call a Catholic Church.” He 
denounces Callistus as a renegade and 
cheat, who had-set up for himself a school 
against the Church—receiving even those 
who were excommunicated from other 
men’s congregations. For all this, Hip- 
polytus exposes him to the eyes of the 
churches, in order, as he says, “ that by 
manifestation of his [Callistus’] conversa- 
tion, the heresy which was broached by 
him may become easy of cognizance to 
those who have sense, and haply may be 
regarded as childish by them.” Yet this 
Callistus stands in the regular line of Ro- 
man bishops, from 219-223. What a 
commentary is this upon the Church 
polity of that period! How manifest that 
neither Popery, nor Prelacy, nor diocesan 
Episcopacy, had yet been inaugurated, 
when Bishop Hippelytus—whose church 
was related to Rome, as Flushing to New 
York, or Brookline to Boston—could thus 
openly repudiate Bishops Zephyrinus and 
Callistus, and appeal to those in the 
churches “ who have sense,” to repudiate 
their heresies. Think of a modern bishop 
of Civita Vecchia writing thus of his 
Pope, or an Episcopalian rector offering 
such compliments to his diocesan ! 

That the churches should finally have 
parted with their independenee, and have 
come under the absolutism of a hierarchy, 
is no more surprising than that within 
eighty years after the establishing of 
American Independence, nine or ten 
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States should abandon the best Consti- 
tutional government the world ever saw, 
and put themselves under a self-constituted 
oligarchy, culminating in a military des- 
potism. The New Testament is the char- 
ter of Church liberty. The Apostolic age 
maintained that liberty, unsullied. The 
second century witnessed the struggles of 
primitive and chartered liberty with an 
insidious and ambitious clerical usurpa- 
tion. But even in the third century, we 
see the flag of independence waving at 
Portus, in defiance of the arrogant cen- 
tralization of Rome—that little Sumter 
holding in check the confederate heresy 
and wickedness of the usurping hierarchy. 

It avails nothing to pursue farther the 
course of history, since our concern is 
solely with New Testament principles 
and precedents in Church polity. These 
we have gathered from the original char- 
ter, illustrated and defined by the expe- 
rience of two centuries, and the conces- 
sions of the learned in every school of 
theology and polity. We have looked 
only for that which, in obvious design or 
from the nature of the case, is perma- 
nent, in the New Testament conception 
and administration of a Church. The 
apostolic office, the community of goods, 
the mode of worship—apparently after 
the manner of the synagogue—a free par- 
ticipation in teaching, exhorting, pray ing, 
prophesying, under the general oversight 
of a presiding board,—all this was, in the 
nature of things, occasional and temporary, 
and never meant to be crystallized into a 
concrete order. But the great principles 
of individual Christian rights; of free 
Church organization and action, under 
the law of Christ ; of voluntary commu- 
nion and reciprocal fellowship among the 
churches; of local officers chosen by, 
and responsible to, their several churches ; 
these, and cognate principles, which we 
have enunciated from the New. Testa- 
ment, are of permanent vitality and force 
as the law of Church organization. They 
are not an iron frame-work, by which we 
must adjust a Church, in order that it may 
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be a true Church of Christ ; but they are 
principles upon which we cannot improve, 
and from which it is not wise or safe to de- 
part. They are the principles which the 
apostles applied to the organization of the 
first churches, and to which the Spirit of 
inspiration was willing to commit the whole 
matter of Church polity, without dictating 
minute and invariable rules of discipline 
and administration. They are the essen- 
tial principles of the Congregational polity. 

We have barely hinted at that grand 
spiritual unity of all believers by virtue 
of their individual union with Christ, who, 
in their totality, constitute the Church. 
This unity is neither a uniformity of organ- 
ization, nor an aggregation of organized 
churches; yet such churches, by their 
purity of faith and life, help to manifest 
the true Church; and by their cordial co- 
operation in the gospel, help to show forth 
its unity. The primitive churches, consti- 
tuted of individual believers drawn to- 
gether by a common faith, regulated within 
themselves by the law of Christ, “ formed 
a sort of federative body of independent 
religious communities, which, though dis- 
persed through the greater part of the 
Roman empire, were in continual com- 
munication, and in constant harmony with 
each other.” This is the nearest approxi- 
mation to a visible and formal unity of 
Christians. It is not possible to conceive 
of a more beautiful order and unity than 
this, for that “Church of the future,” 
which is the ideal of many in our time. 
The notion that a new Church will arise 
from the fusing of existing elements and 
their reconstruction under another order, 
is like the notion that the way unto a 
more perfect civil government lies through 
the dissolution and reconstruction of the 
Union of these States; —whereas, the puri- 
fying and ennobling of the government 
and the nation, is to be accomplished by a 
return to the first principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion; whereby we have, upon the one 
hand, so much of personal liberty and 
local communal independence, that there 
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seems to be no coherence against anarchy ; 
and yet, when anarchy and treason lift 
their head, a central life and unity so 
spontaneous and so vigorous that the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it. So 
for that “ Church of the futute,” which is 
the dream of poets and the desire of all 
devout believers; a Church worthy to be 
the bride of Christ; a glorious Church, 
not having spot or wrinkle, or any blemish 
or defect; there isno need of the disin- 
tegration of all existing Church organiza- 
tions, with a view to reconstruction upon 
a basis or under a form yet to be devised, 
but simply of a@ return, in all churches, to 
the spirit and principles of the original 
A true and perfect Church 
polity is not a desideratum to be sought 
for in the future,—it exists already in the 
Past. There can be none higher, none 
better, than that which maintains the 
spirituality of the membership in each 
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organization; the independent, self-ad- 
ministrative powers of each society of 
believers; the co-operative union of them 
all, and the spiritual and indissoluble 
unity of the totality of believers in Christ 
their head. This, alone, can be the 
Church of the Latter Day Saints, as it 
was the Church of the primitive believers ; 
this only can be the Church of the Ad- 
vent, as it was the Church of the Ascen- 
sion. Nothing else is practicable in the 
way of visible unity harmonizing with in- 
dividual purity and life. For the rest, 
there remains the inorganized, but ever liv- 
ing Ecclesia of Christ—the Holy Cath- 
olic Church—the communion of saints. 
As saith Lightfoot, upon this article of the 
creed,— 

“ That is THE CuurcH that is a Church 
forever. The Church of God is that, that 
shall be the Church of God when the 
world shall be no more. I may compare 
the Church visible and invisible to the 
body and the soul. The body is visible, 
and at last shall come to dust; but the 
soul is invisible, and is immortal. Visible 
churches have died, generation after gen- 
eration. Where are the visible churches 
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of Asia and Judea? And time will come 
when all the visible churches of Europe 
must come to nothing. But still there 
was an immortal soul in those churches,— 
a company of holy ones that go to be 
a Church of God, in another world, t 

praise, glorify, and have communion with 
God forever. This Church in the world, 
is like the heart in the body of man. 
Primum vivens, ulttmum moriens : the first 
that lives, the last that dies. It began to 


A CoMPENDIUM OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE ; comprising 
choice extracts, trauslated from the best Greek 
and Koman writers. with biographical sketches, 
accounts ot their works, and Notes directing to the 
best editions and translations. By Charles Dexter 
Cleveland. Philadelphia: E. C. & J. Biddle & Co. 
12mo , pp. 622. 


Those who cannot read the ancient clas- 
sics in the original, and cannot get the best 
translations, are placed under great obliga- 
tions to Prof. Cleveland for the choice se- 
lection which he has culled, with ungrudg- 
ing care, for this elegant volume. The 
biographical sketches of the writers, and 
the accounts of their writings, though 
necessarily brief, are elaborate and valu- 
able, and would alone remunerate the pur- 


chaser. It is the completion of a long’ 


considered plan, embracing a ‘course of 
Ancient and Modern Literature,” similar in 
structure to the author’s works on ‘ Eng- 
lish and American Literature,” 
cellences are too well known to need farther 
elucidation. The book is neatly printed 
and elegantly bound, and ought to lie on 
the table of every student and literary man. 


whose ex- 


History or Latin CHRISTIANITY; including that of 
the Popes to the Pontiticate of Nicholas V. By 
Henry Hart Milman. 8 vois.,12mo. New York: 
Sheldon & Company. 


The first five volumes of this invaluable 
work were noticed in the Congregational 
Quarterly for April. Three others have 
since been issued—eight in all—which com- 
pletes the author’s design; each one fully 
sustair.ing the interest which the preceding 
had awakened. Voluminous as this his- 
tory is, no Christian scholar who enters 
upon its perusal at the beginning, can wil- 
lingly stop short of the end; where, if our 
own experience may be taken as a criterion 
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live in Adam and Eve, when they em- 
braced Christ ; and when it dies, the world 
must die with it. When the last saint is 
gathered, then even the soul of the world, 
and of the visible Church, is gone, and 
they die too.” 

I BELIEVE IN THE Hoty CaTHotic 
CHURCH; THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS; 
THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS}; THE RES- 
URRECTION OF THE BODY; AND THE 
LIFE EVERLASTING. AMEN. 


in judging of others, a smiling index of 
fifty-four pages, pointing out every impor- 
tant fact embraced in the fourteen centu- 
ries which the work covers, will tempt him 
to turn back and re-peruse many a stirring 
incident that will recur to his mind. We 
thank the enterprising publishers for min- 
istering so largely to our own pleasure and 
profit. We congratulate the Christian pub- 
lic, that even the impediments of a civil 
war have not delayed the last volume 
beyond the time promised at the issue of 
the first. Weare happy to hear that Messrs. 
Sheldon and Company, notwithstanding the 
unpropitious times, are likely to get remu- 
nerated, as they richly deserve, for their 
heavy outlay in this great undertaking. 


A Memoriat of closing scenes in the life of Rev. Geo. 
B. Little. Riverside Press, Cambridge. 8vo., pp. 
171. 


This is a beautiful tribute to the memory 
of a lovely minister, compiled by a devoted 
wife. ‘* For their own private use,” says 
the compiler, ‘the friends ef Mr. Little 
committed to paper, from day to day, the 
words which he uttered during his last ill- 
ness. ‘They had no intention of giving 
these words to the press; nor would they 
have done so now, were it not for the solici- 
tation of his former parishioners.” Those 
who are able to obtain a copy—we think 
the number issued is not large—will thank 
his parishioners; for seldom has mere 
friendship’s offering been more worthy of 
public acceptance. The book is not con- 
fined to ‘last words.” Twenty-six pages 
are devoted to an ‘Introductory Sketch of 
Mr. Little’s Life.” Then follow, in order, 
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‘‘ Close of his ministry in Bangor ;” ‘+ Last 
year at West Newton;” ‘‘ Voyage to 
France, and Return;” ‘His love of Mu- 
sic ;”’ * Last weeks of his life ;’’ ‘* Funeral 
services ;” ‘* Address by Rev. A. C. Thomp- 
son.” We have already expressed our high 
estimate of Mr. Little’s endowments as a 
Christian and a Christian minister; [see 
p. 56, of this volume,] and we will only 
add, in this place, that the reader of this 
charming Memorial will find confirmation 
of all that we there said, and much more. 
All who would warm their hearts at the 
altar-fire of a devout and highly cultivated 
worshiper—adorer, we may fitly call him— 
of God in Christ, will find this book ex- 
actly to their purpose. The afflicted widow 
may solace herself with the thought that 
she has done for her beloved husband what 
the art of embalming never did for the 
proudest monarch of Egypt. An admirable 
photograph accompanies the Memorial. 

A Menor or DanteL Sarrorp. By his wife. Ameri- 
can Tract Society, 28 Cornhill, Boston. pp 384. 
Two editions—one on superior paper and 

heavy Turkey binding, $1.50; the other, 

in common cloth binding, 80 cents. Both 
are embellished with two steel engravings 
of Dea. Safford, and with wood engravings 
of his birth-place and of Mount Vernon 

Church. 

Those who knew well the subject of this 
attractive and interesting book, will say 
that the natural partialities of the wife are 
lost in the fidelity of the writer. In noth- 
ing do we discover embellishment, cxagger- 
ation, or over-drawing. The good man- is 
before us, in his varied spheres, just as he 
was widely known in Boston and vicinity. 
Indeed, we have a model Memoir of a model 
man. ‘The style is natural, vigorous, lucid, 
uninflated ; gathering up the incidents of a 
most useful life so rapidly and happily, 
that the reader is borne from page to page 
with no less profit than delight. We have 
already spoken of Dea. S., somewhat in 
extenso, in the January Number of this 
year, and of the then incomplete work now 
before us. A thorough perusal of the book 
has more than confirmed our first impres- 
sions. We heartily wish a copy of it could 
be put, at once, into the hands of every 
young man in our country. 
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Tue WorkKs oF Francis Bacon, Baron of Vernlam, 
Viscount St. Albans, and Lord High Chancellor of 
England, collected and edited by James Spedding, 
M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Robert Les- 
lie Ellis, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; and Douglas Denon Heath, Barrister at 
Law; late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I. 12mo., pp. 589. Boston: Brown & Tag- 
gard, 1861. 

After five volumes of the more strictly 
literary works of Lord Bacon, the present— 
the next in order of publication—properly 
commences the issue, beginning the philo- 
sophical works. It is prefaced with a gen- 
eral introduction to the edition, and a 
special introduction to the philosophical 
works, and by Rawley’s life of Lord Bacon, 
and then proceeds with the Novum Organum, 
of which it contains two parts. 

It is refreshing to know that there is a 
paying demand in this country for such a 
complete and magnificent edition of these 
works, and we see not how any thinker 
can deny himself the luxury of their pos- 
session in this sumptuous, yet reasonable 
form. This volume contains a portrait of 
Bacon at his maturity. 

UNIVERSALISM AS IT 18; or, The character and in- 
fluence of the doctrine of Universalism upon the 
mind. By Rev. J. Rk. Smith, a convert from the 
Universalist ministry, with a sketch of his own ex- 


perience. Boston: John D. Flagg, 1861. 16mo., 
pp. 204. 


An impressive, and apparently candid, 
exposition of the errors and dangerous ten- 
dencies of the system of Universalism, as it 
is now taught and practised; which is made 
more valuable and influential by the auto- 
biographical tone which runs through it. 


Sir Henry Havetock, pp. 94. 

Tue Great Comrorrer, pp. 64. 

Souprer’s Text-Boox, pp. 48. 

Saitor’s Text-Book. pp. 64. 

EveninG Sacririce, pp 64. 

WELCOME TO Jesus. pp. 64. 

TmporTANT Questions, pp. 64. 

Mornin@ SacrirFice, pp. 64. 

Curist ALONE, pp. 64. 

Tae Betrrer Lanp, pp. 62, 

Heptey Vicars, pp. 96. 

Sotpier’s Mission, pp. 27. American Tract So- 
ciety, 28 Cornhill, Boston. . 


The above are beautifully printed books, 
and bound with flexible covers, ‘* red, white 
and biue,” for our soldiers. A happy de- 
sign, thus far admirably executed ; and all 
that is wanting to complete success, is a 
little money to send thousands, and tens of 
thousands, to our armies, who will read 
every word; and moreover, will be able to 
distribute many of them, the other side of 
“ Mason and Dixon’s Line.” The sketches 
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of the lives of Havelock and Vicars are 

admirable in their way, and should be put 

into the hands of every soldier. 

MILLENNIAL ExpPERIENCE ; or God’s will known and 
done. By Rey. Alvan Underwood. Boston: Henry 
Hoyt, No. 9 Cornhill. pp. 879. 

This is one of a class of books—for which 
of late there has been quite a demand— 
which discuss, illustrate, or urge a ‘* higher 
Christian life ;” all having much important 
truth, but none without some intermingling 
of error. The writer of this volume labors 
to show that God’s will may be absolutely 
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Rev. NATHAN WARD, M. D., died on 
board ship ‘Sea King,” bound to Madras, 
about Nov. 30, 1860, aged 56 years, and a few 
days. 

He was a son of Samuel and Sarah (Read) 
Ward, and was born in Plymouth, N. H , No- 
vember, 1804. Having pursued classical stud- 
ies at the Academy in his native town, and 
also at Thetford and Brownington (Vt.) Acad- 
emies, he read medicine .with Dr. Samuel 8. 
Kendall, of Coventry, Vt., and at Bowdoin 
Medical School, where he took the degree of 
M. D., in 1832. He then offered himself to the 
A. B. C. F. M., as a missionary physician ; 
and being accepted, he sailed July 1, 1833, and 
arrived at Batticotta, Ceylon, Oct. 28. Besides 
attending to his duties, as a physician, he had 
the superintendence of the mission schools. 
In 1846, he returned from Ceylon, and prac- 
ticed his profession at Burlington, Vt., till 
1853, when he received license to preach, from 
the Winooski Association. He was ordained 
as an Evangelist, at Brownington, March, 1855, 
from which time he was Stated Supply of the 
Congregational churches at North Troy and 
Westfield, till about Jan. 1, 1860. He sailed 
for Ceylon, Oct. 30, 1860, and, when thirty 
days out, died of disease of the heart. He 
married, Jan. 8, 1833, Hannah W. Clarke, of 
Peacham, (sister of Rev. E. W. Clarke, of the 
Sandwich Islands Mission,) by whom he had 
three sons and one daughter, all born in Cey- 
lon. P. H. W. 





Rev. JAMES KIMBALL, of Oakham, Ms., 
died at St. Louis, Mo., March 16, 1861, while 
on a visit to his children, aged 63 years, 5 
months and 11 days. 

He was the youngest son of Col. James and 
Ruth Kimball, and was born in Bedford, Ms., 
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known in all the minutie of l'fe; and being 
known, may be done. Such will be mil- 
lennial experience, and that should now be 
realized. ‘* The manifestation of God’s will 
from moment to moment is needful,” ‘* Pro- 
visions,”’ ‘* How secure provisions,” ‘ Evi- 
dences” and ‘ Objections,” constitute the 
five parts of the book. The style of the 
writer has some excellences, with quite too 
many blemishes. While this work may, 
on the whole, be useful, we still think our 
friend Hoyt has published many better 
books. 


> 


a) 


Oct. 5, 1797. At the age of thirteen he united 
with the Church in his native town, and very 
early had his attention called towards the min- 
istry. He commenced his course of study un- 
der Preceptor Greenleaf, at Bedford Academy, 
of which his father was one of the founders 
and earliest Trustees; graduated at Middle- 
bury, in 1820, and at Andover, and was licensed 
by the Haverhill Association, at Dracut, June 
10, 1823. During the winter of 1823-4, he 
preached in Windham County, Vt., as an 
itinerant missionary of the Vermont Domestic 
Missionary Society ; and during the spring and 
summer of 1824, he preached alternately at 
Townshend, Vt., and Charlemont, Ms., at both 
which places he was invited to settle. He ac- 
cepted the call from Townshend, and was there 
ordained as pastor, Jan 13, 1825. Rev. Eph- 
raim H. Newton, of Marlboro’, preached the 
Ordination Sermon. 

During his ministry at Townshend, a very 
powerful revival was experienced, and more 
than a hundred were added to the Church. 
He was dismissed from that pastorate, Oct. 6, 
1830, and then spent two years in Boston, as a 
missionary, in connection with the Pine Street 
Church. In October, 1832, he commenced 
preaching in Oakham, Ms., where he was in- 
stalled pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Dec. 26, 1832. Rev. Josiah Clark, of Rutland, 
preached the Sermon. His pastorate here con- 
tinued precisely twenty-eight years. Two or 
three years before his death, while still youth- 
ful in Appearance, he found his strength fail- 
ing; and, after struggling a long time against 
disease of the heart, in the autumn of 1860 he 
resigned his charge, and went away to take the 
rest which he so much needed. The event 
proved it was too late,—he only went away to 
die. 
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As a Christian, he was noted for his con- 
sistency of character and for his childlike trust 
in God. Asaminister, he did not attempt to 
write ‘‘ great” sermons, and so humble was his 
estimate of his own powers that he could never 
be prevailed upon to publish even an occa- 
sional discourse ; but he was remarkably sue- 
cessful in laboring for the conversion of his 
people, and in promoting the activity and 
spirituality of his Church. It was said, only a 
year or two ago, that there were thirty men in 
his Church who could successfully conduct a 
prayer-meeting. 

He was true in all the relations of life. One 
tenth of his small income he habitually gave to 
the Lord, and at the same time he was partic- 
ular to meet promptly all his engagements 
with his fellow men. Every night he wished 
to have his business matters so arranged, and 
his heart in such a state, as to be ready to ex- 
change worlds, should he be called to go. 

He loved the missionary cause. When a 
boy, he was acquainted with Ann Judson and 
Harriet Newell; was present at the formation 
of the American Board, and witnessed the de- 
parture of the first missionaries from Salem ; 
and from that time, he never ceased to pray 
and labor for the conversion of the whole world. 

Very early in his ministry he banished in- 
toxicating liquors from his side-board, and 
took his stand among the foremost of the 
friends of Temperance. He was a Vice Presi- 
dent of the first State Temperance Society in 
Vermont. 

He was deeply interested in the cause of 
Education. More than one young mam was 
encouraged and assisted by him to enter the 
ministry ; and for more than a quarter of a 
century he had the chief oversight of the com- 
mon schools in Oakham, with the happiest 
results. 

Though naturally impatient and easily ex- 
cited, he early learned to rule his own spirit ; 
and in his intercourse with his brethren in the 
ministry, and with his people, he was often 
likened to “that disciple whom Jesus loved.” 

For many years he prayed earnestly that he 
might not outlive his usefulness, and his prayer 
was answered. His constitutional dread of 
death was gradually overcome by the presence 
of Jesus. Tortured with pain, and, for weeks 
before his death, unable to lie down, he prayed 
for patience, that he might not dishonor his 
Master,—and such words as these often fell 
from his lips: ‘ Precious Saviour, I know I 
love him;” ‘He will never leave me—no, 
never ;” “ Jesus can make a dying bed feel 
soft as downy pillows are.” And as his last 
night upon earth was drawing to its close, feel- 
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ing that the time of his departure was at hand, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ Morn advances, let me go ;” 
and from these shadows he went forth into the 
clear light of an eternal day. 

His wife and four children—one of whom is 
Rev. J. P. Kimball, of Falmouth, Ms.—survive 
him. Of the absent ones he said, ‘“‘I have 
taught them in life. They know their duty. 
I hope they will be faithful.” 

For his beloved people, with whom hg had 
labored so long, and well, he left simply this 
message: ‘‘ Remember the words which I spake 
unto you while I was yet present with you.” 

He married, Jan. 19, 1825, Emily, daughter 
of William Parker, of Dunbarton, N. H., by 
whom he had six children: James Parker, 
born Dec. 29, 1828; Maria Louise, born Aug. 
2, 1880; William .Bird, born June 2, 1833; 
Daniel Tenney, born July 24, 1835; and two 
others, who died in childhood. Two of his 
sons were graduated at Amherst. 





Mr. ALFRED REYNOLDS. The subject 
of this notice was born in Derry, N. H., Dee. 
15, 1811, and died in his early home, March 
25, 1861. 

At the time of his birth, neither of his pa- 
rents were pious. His mother united with the 
Church afterwards, and preceded her son to 
the heavenly world only a few months. The 
first years of his life, Mr. Reynolds spent on a 
farm. About the age of twenty, going abroad 
to learn a trade, he received a severe injury, 
from whose effects he never fully recovered. 
While slowly convalescing, his mind was drawn 
towards eternal things: and after a protracted 
struggle, he found peace in believing, and 
united with the First Church in Derry, then 
under the pastoral charge of Rev. Edward L. 
Parker. Some time later, his thoughts were 
directed towards the Christian ministry. He 
graduated at Dartmouth College, in 1844, and 
completed his course in theology at Andover, 
in 1847. During the last year of his connection 
with the Seminary at Andover, his health be- 
came so impaired, that, relinquishing the idea 
of entering the ministry then, he resumed his 
early labors on the farm. He was chosen an 
officer in the Church with which he was first 
connected, and Superintendent of the Sabbath 
School. In 1852, (Dec. 15,) he was united in 
marriage to Miss Maria Louisa Cushing, of 
South Scituate, Ms., who died suddenly, Oct. 
15, 1857, leaving a memory fragrant with all the 
Christian graces. Both before and after his mar- 
riage, Mr. Reynolds served from time to time 
as a colporteur. He was always m his place 
at the social prayer-meeting, even when in 
feeble health. Two years since, his health 
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sensibly declined. The last few months of his 
life he suffered greatly. Yet all was borne ina 
beautiful spirit of submission. He referred to 
the sorest trial of his life—his giving up the 
thought of entering the ministry—but that was 
right. He spoke of other trials—the death of 
his wife and mother, and two sisters, and his 
long conflict with disease—but these were all 
right. He had only one desire for life: that 
he might do good in some humble way. In 
view of his approaching end, he was entirely 
trustful and peaceful. Having remembered 
his kindred in suitable gifts, he divided his re- 
maining patrimony among four of our leading 
benevolent societies, thus showing the ruling 
passion to be strong in death. 
name like ‘ointment poured forth,” with all 
who knew him. L. 8. P. 


He leaves a 


Rev. ALVAN COBB, senior pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Taunton, Ms., 
died in that town, April 2, 1861. His long 
and faithful pastorate of nearly forty-six years, 
and his public services, deserve record. 

Rev. Mr. Cobb was of Scottish descent ; and 
his ancestors were early settlers in Plymouth, 
Ms. The exact date of his birth, it is a little 
remarkable that Mr. Cobb himself did not 
know; but it is believed to have been about 
1788; and his age at his death, therefore, to 
have been about 73 years. 

While Mr. Cobb was learning a trade, he 
became a subject of grace, professed religion 
at about eighteen, and commenced fitting for 
college with Hon. Z. Eddy, of Middleboro’, 
Ms., and Rey. Dr. Wood, of Boscawen, N. Hf. 
He entered Middlebury College, but removed 
to Brown University, where he graduated hon- 
orably in 1813. He studied theology with Rev. 
Otis Thompson, of Rehoboth, Ms., and was 
approved to preach the gospel Oct. 11, 1814, by 
the Mendon Association. He was installed as 
pastor of the West Church in Taunton, April 
19, 1815; in which office he continued active 
until May 16, 1860, when Rev. Thomas T. 
Richmond was settled as his colleague. 

Mr. Cobb married, Dec. 30, 1815, Miss Mary, 
daughter of Hon. Elijah and Mrs. Rebecca 
Ingraham, of Pawtucket. She died Sept. 13, 
1846 ; and he afterwards married, Oct. 20, 1847, 
Miss Abiah F. Homer, of Boston, who sur- 
vives him. He had two sons; one died in in- 
fancy, the other within a few years, leaving 
two sons, who now constitute his sole descend- 
ants. 

Mr. Cobb published funeral sermons for 
Mrs. Rebecca Talbot, of New York; for Mrs. 
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Hannah Walker, of Taunton; and for Rev. 
Joseph H. Bailey, of Dighton. Also, ordina- 
tion sermons of Rev. Charles Simmons, Attle- 
boro’, and of Rey. David Tilton, Edgartown ; 
also, a sermon preached at Plymouth, on Fore- 
father’s day, 1831; and Doctrinal Tract, No. 
23; besides some thirty periodical articles. 
Through Mr. Cobb’s agency was established, 
in his congregation, in 1816, the first Sabbath 
school in Bristol County. At his house, also, 
was organized the Doctrinal Tract and Book 
Society ; since enlarged and rechartered as the 
Congregational Board of Publication, of which 
Director till his death. Mr. Cobb 
was also the theological instructor of several 
The following have entered the 
ministry, viz.: Revs. Silas Shores, James Tis- 
dale, Charles J. Warren, Martin Cushman, 
Michael Burdette, David Tilton, H. Augustus 
Woodman, a Mr. Robinson, of New York, and 


Thomas T. Richmond, who was permitted, as 
, ’ 


he was a 


young men. 


associate pastor, to preach the funeral sermon 
of his venerable instructor. 

At the time of Mr. Cobb’s settlement, the 
Church was very small and limited in means. 
But it soon felt the influence of his clear and 
vigorous preaching, and was blessed with sev- 
eral revivals of religion. One in 1825, under 
the labors of Rev. A. Nettleton, with whom 
the pastor warmly sympathized, resulted in 
the addition of nearly sixty to the Church. 
During his ministry, 177 persons joined them- 
selves to the Church 

In theology, Mr. Cobb was an Emmonsite, 
or Hopkinsian-Calvinist, and a clear, discrim- 
inating, and positive preacher of his views. 

The death of Mr. Cobb was not unexpected. 
He had suffered from neuralgia for many years, 
which confined him mostly within his own 
parish; and by slow exhaustion of his ener- 
gies, finally compelled him to resign his pulpit 
During the 
past winter he seldom left the house. A few 
weeks before his death, he retired to his study 
to prepare himself for his last change. ‘There 
he expressed his grewing, brightening love of 
the Gospel he had preached, and, when he 
could no longer articulate, his lips frequently 
moved in whispers of prayer for himself, his 
family, and the Church. He sank gradually 
into his last sleep, and, amidst the violent 
snow-storm which ushered April in, his soul 


almost entirely to his colleague. 


gently withdrew from its exhausted body, up 
to the presence of the Great Head of the 
Church, to receive the awards of its long and 
diligent service of forty-six years of pastoral 
work. B. 
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Churches Formed. 
March 8. In KIDDER, Mo., of 5 members. 
“ 21. In NEW LENOX, IIL, of 19 members. 


Davies Dismissed, 


March 11. Rev. CHARLES C. SALTER, from the 
Ch. in Kewanee, Ill. 
“ 27. Rev. GEORGE MOOAR, from the South 
Ch. in Andover, Ms. 
“ 29. Rev. THERON H. HAWKES, from the 
Ist Ch. in West Springfield, Ms. 
April 9. Rev. GEORGE EB. SANBORNE, from the 
Ch. in Georgia, Vt. 
“ 14. Rev. ISRAEL E. DWINELL, from the 
South Ch. in Salem, Ms. 
“ 17. Rev. WARREN C. FISKE, from the Ch. 
in Canton, Ct. 
“ — Rey. HENRY M, GROUT, from the Ch. 
in Putney, Vt. 
May 1. Rev. SOLON MARTIN, from the Ch. in 
West Fairlee, Vt. 
“ 1. Rev. NATHANIEL BROUGHTON, from 
the Ch. in North Yarmouth, Me. 
“6 12. Rev. WILLIAM H. BEECHER, from the 
Uniou Ch. in North Brookfield, Ms. 
June 3. Rev. GURDON W. NOYES, from the South 
Ch. in New Haven, Ct. 
“4. Rev. JOILN KEEP, fr. the Ch. in Dana, Ms. 
“* 5, Rev. STEPHEN G. DODD, from the Ch in 
Spencer, Ms. 
“ 20. Rev. CHARLES LORD, from the Ch. in 
Mt. Vernon, N. Hf. 
“ 20. Rev. EDWARD W. CLARK, from the Ch. 
in Auburndale, Ms. 
— Rev. SALEM M. PLIMPTON, from the Ch. 
at Wells River, Vt. 
— Rev. SAMUEL D. HOSMER, from the Ch. 
in Eastport, Me. 


“ 
6“ 


{Hinisters Orvained, ov knstalled, 


Nov. 1, 1860. Rev. HENRY T. STAATS, over the 
Ch. in Lodi, N. J. Sermon by Rev. William 
B. Brown, of Newark. 

Feb. 20, 1861. Mr. JOHN M. WOLCOTT, over the 
Ch. in South Britain, Ct. Sermon by Rev. 
John Churchill, of Woodbury. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Asa B. Smith, ot Southbury. 

% 21. Rev. THOMAS A. POTWIN, over the Ch. 
in Franklin, N. Y. 

March 19. Mr. JOSEPH BOARDMAN, at Pownal, 
Me., as an Evangelist. 

“ 27. Mr. GEORGE B. BACON, over the Ch. in 
Orange Valley, N. Y. 

“ 28. Mr. THOMAS E. ROBERTS, over the Ch. 
in eons Io. Sermon by Rev. D. Jones. 

April2. Rev. 8. R. SCOFIELD, over the Ch. in Ce- 
dar Lusies N Pe & 

* 3. Rev. WILLIAM W. PARKER, over the Ch. 
in East Cambridge. Sermon by Rev. Jacob 
M. Manning, of Boston. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Otis Rockwood, of East Cambridge. 
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Record, 


Apr. 8. Rev. JOSEPH ———— over the First 
Ch. in Norwalk, Sermon by Kev. ROS- 
WELL D. HITC COC K, D.D., of New York. 


16. Rev. DAVID PECK, over the Ch. in Barre, 
Ms. Sermon by Rev. Edwin Johnson, of Bos- 
ton. Installing Prayer by Rev. Martin Tup- 
per, of Hardwick. 


« 17. Rev. ANDREW C. DENISON, over the 
First Church, in Portland, Ct. Sermon by 
Pres. Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D., of New 
Haven. Installing Prayer by Rev. Wheelock 
N. Harvey, of Milford. 


18. Rev. HARVEY M. STONE, over the Cen- 
tral Ch. in Middleboro’, Ms. Sermon by Rev 
Edwin B. Webb, of Boston. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. Elbridge G. Little, of North Middle- 
boro’. 


“ 19. Rev. STEWART SHELDON, over the Ch. 
in Central Falls, KR. I. Sermon by Rev. Leon- 
ard Swain, D.D., of Providence. 


24. Mr. HENRY L. HUBBELL, over the First 
Ch. in Amherst, Ms. Sermon by Prof. Austin 
Phelps, D.D., of Andover. Ordaining Prayer 
by Pres. William A. Stearns, D.D., of Amherst 
College. 

“ 25. Mr. JOIN 8S. SIMON, (colored,) at Lynn, 

as an Evangelist. Sermon by Rev. Jotham B. 
Sewall, of Lynn. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
Parsous Cooke, D.D., of Lynn. 


May 1. Rev. JAMES 0. MURRAY, over the Prospect 
Street Ch. in Cambridgeport. Sermon by Prof. 
Austin Phelps, D.D., of Andover. Installing 
Prayer by Kev. John A. Albro, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge. 


“1. Mr. R. B. SNOWDEN, at South Norwalk, 
Ct., as an Evangelist. Sermon by Rev. O. H. 
White, of Meriden. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
David Ry Austin, of South Norwalk. 


“ J. Mr. FRANKLIN D. AYER, over the Ch. in 
Milford, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Eden B. Fos- 
ter, of Lowell. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Amos 
Blanchard, D.D., of Lowell. 


“ 2, Rev. SOLOMON P. FAY, over the First Ch. 
at Fa!l River. Sermon by Rev, Jacob M. Man- 
ning, of Boston. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
Lymap W niting g, of Providence, R. I. 


“ 8. Mr.G EORGE D. BLODGETT, at Pawtucket, 
as an Evangelist. 

“ 13. Mr. CHARLES W. CLARKE, as an Evan- 
gelist, at Georgia, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Calvin 
Pease, D.D., Pres. of the Univ. of Vt.; Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. J. Buckham, of Fairfield, 
Vt. 


29. Mr. PETER McVICAR, over the Ch. in 
Topeka, Kansas. Sermon by Rev. Lewis Bod- 
well, of Topeka. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. 
S. D. Storre, of Quindaro. 


“ 30.. Rev. A. L. MARDEN, over the Ch. ina 
Piermont, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Erdix Ten- 
ney, of Lyme. 


‘© 31. Messrs. HORACE PARKER and GEORGE 
T. HIGLEY, in Ashland, Ms., as Evangelists ; 
the former to supply the Ch. in Ashland, the 
latter to labor in the West. Sermon by Rev. 
William M. Thayer, of Franklin. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Edmund Dowse, of Sherburne. 


June 2. Rev. DARIUS E. JONES, over the Ch. in 
Newton, Ia. Sermon by Rev. William Salter, 
of Burlington, Ia. 
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June 4. Rev. JOHN S. C. ABBOTT, over the Howe int 
Street Ch. in New Haven, Ct. j Ministers Deceased, 


“ 4, Rev. E. 8. PALMER, over the Ch. in Free- Mar. 13. In en, Ms., Rev. ERASTUS CUR- 


port, Me, Sermon by Prof. Egbert C. Smith, TISS, aged 

of Brunswick. ‘ 
“ 5. Rev. SHOMAS T. WATERMAN, over the 

Ch. in Spencer, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Joseph “ 20. In Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. WILLIAM BEL- 

Vaill, D.D., of Palmer. Installing Prayer by DEN, aged 80. 


Rey. Stephen 8. Smith, of Warren. “ 95. In New Haven, Ct., Prof. JOSIAH W. 
GIBBS, aged 71. 


a 


19. In Simsbury, Ct., Rev. ALLEN McLIAN, 
aged 83. 





a , “25. N.H., Rev. JOSH 2 
fAlinisters fHlarried. =" H., Rev. JOSHUA DODGE, 
May 14. In the Ist Cong. Ch., Detroit, Mich, by  “ 26. In Kensington Parish, Berlin, Ct., Rev. 
Y "the pastor, Rev. H. D. Kitchel, D.D., Rev. ROYAL ROBBINS, aged 78. 
LUCIUS E. BARNARD, of the 1st Cong. Ch., April1. In Homer, N. Y., Rev. WILLIAM BRAD- 
Waukegan, IIl., to Miss EMMA L., daughter FORD, aged 46. 
of Dea. Sherman S. Barnard, of Detroit. “ 2. In Taunton, Ms., Rev. ALVAN COBB, 
June 4. In Southwick, _ Rev. THOMAS H. aged 73. 
-ROOD to Miss M. C. ¥, VINING, of South- “ 5, In Pittsfield, Ms., Rev. HEMAN HUM- 
wick. PHREY, D.D., aged 82. 
“© 5, In Kingston, N.J., Rev. NATHANIEL L. “7, 7; : 
UPHAM, of Manchester, Vt., to Miss ANNIE ee ee Cae 
H. JANEWAY, daughter of Rev. Thomas L. : . — 
Janay, Kiagnen. &“ 7% Bees Ms., Rey. JOAB BRACE, 
.D., ; 


“ 42. In Norwich, Ct., Rev. WILLIAM M. ee ‘ ’ 
GAYLORD, of Fitzwilliam, N. H., to Miss “ 26. In Cincinnati, Walnut Hills, 0., Rev. 


JULIETTE FOSTER, daughter of Augustus WILLIAM A. SMITH, aged 46. 
Hyde, Esq., of Norwich. , “ — In West Killingly, Ct., Rev. ROSWELL 
“© 8. In Francestown, N. H., Rev. CHARLES WHITMORE, aged 74. 


E. MILLIKEN, of Littleton, to Miss SARAH May4. In Fitzwilliam, N. II., Rev. JOHN WOODS, 
W. DUNKLEE, of Francestown. aged 76. 








Congregational Library Association. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 

Agreeably to published notice, the Annual Meeting of the Congregational Library Asso- 
ciation was held at the Library Building, on Tuesday, the 28th of May, 1861, at 12 o’clock, 
M., the President, Rev. Wm. T. Dwight, D.D., in the chair, who called upon Rey, I. P. Lang- 
worthy to pray. 

The Corresponding Secretary read the Annual Report of the Directors, which was accepted, 
and its recommendations adopted. 

The Treasurer’s Report was presented, properly audited, and was accepted. 

The following officers, for the ensuing year, were then unanimously elected, viz. : 


President. Directors. 
Rey. WILLIAM T. DWIGHT, D.D., Portland, Me. Rev. SewaLt Harpine, Boston. 
Vice Presidests. Junius A. PALMER, Esq. ae 
“ 
Rev. Joun A. Atpro, D.D., Cambridge, Ms. oa eet ae Deen 
GARDNER G. HupBarp, Esq., “ 
‘+ BENJAMIN Tappan, D.D., Augusta, Me. z 
ABNER Kineman, Esq., - 
‘¢ NatsanteEL Bouton, D.D., Concord, N. H. Sey i, Nae 
“ Sias AIKEN, D.D., Rutland, Vt. meen ohncotayy- igual e 
* Jor Hawes, D.D., Hartford, Ct. a Mein 


Rey. A. C. THompson, D.D., Roxbury. 


‘ 


Taomas SHEPARD, D.D., Bristol, R. I. 


“* Ray Patmer, D.D., Albany, N. Y. Corresponding Seeretary and Librarian. 
“© J. M. Buruzr, Marietta, Ohio. 


“ 1. §. Honarr, Hudson, Mich. Rey. JOSEPH 8. CLARK, D.D., Boston. 


© §. ©. Bartiett, Chicago, Ill. Recording Secretary. 


“ M. A. Jewert, Terre Haute, Ind. Rev. A. H. QUINT, Jamaica Plain. 
* Asa TuRNER, Denmark, Iowa. 


“ J. J. Mirer, Beaver Dam, Wis. Treasurer. 
“© Henry Witxss, D.D., Montreal, Canada. JAMES P. MELLEDGE, Esq., Cambridge. 





Adjourned, till 34 o’clock, P. M., to the Berkeley Street Church, then and there to 
attend the 
PUBLIC MEETING. 
Promptly at the specified time the President opened the meeting with prayer, and after 
uniting in a song of praise, and listening to a brief abstract of the Annual Report, the audi- 
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ence were addressed by Rev. H. D. Kitchel, D.D., of Detreit, Mich., in an eloquent and 
instructive strain, on “ The New England Zone; or the Social and Religious Relations 
of the East and the West.” 

At the close of the services the Association passed a vote of thanks for the Address, and 
requested a copy for publication. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


In accordance with the recommendations of the last Annual Report, and for reasons therein 
stated, the labor and expense of a financial agency were suspended, at the opening of the year, 
with a view to their resumption again whenever the health of the agent and the state of the 
country should render it expedient. But when, by the favor of Providence in respect to the 
former of these conditions, the work might have been taken up with renewed vigor, the state of 
the country was such as to forbid all hope of success if the attempt were made. 

Nothing, therefore, has been done by way‘ of soliciting contributions from the churches, or 
subscriptions from individuals, though donations and life memberships, amounting to $250 00, 
have been sent in unsolicited during the year. The chief reliance of the Association for the 
means of paying the interest on its mortgage notes, and of meeting its other necessary expenses, 
has been the income derived from rents. This has amounted to $1,225 00, making the receipts 
from all sources, $1,475 00. The expenditures have been $2,070 42. 

Thirty members have been enrolled during the year, which brings the entire sinubcnitil of 
the Association to about 2,800; and they are scattered through all pete of the land where Con- 
gregationalists are found. 

The additions to the Library, in donations and deposits of books, have been 138 bound vol- 
umes, 1,186 pamphlets, and 34 manuscripts. A large proportion of these additions are rare and 
valuable productions of the New England fathers, with specimens of the still earlier works 
which those fathers read, and the reading of which moulded their characters. For a choice col- 
lection of this class of writings, we are under especial obligations to Rev. James B. Thornton, 
late of St. John, New Brunswick. 

There are now in the Library, including donations and deposits, 6,148 bound votumes, 23,696 
pamphlets, and 1,233 manuscripts, besides a small collection of maps, drawings, engravings, 
and paintings, with some antique relics of special interest to the descendants of the Puritans. 

The Reading-room is supplied with about fifty current periodicals, in the form of weekly news- 
papers, monthly magazines, and quarterlies, all gratuitously furnished by the publishers, or by 
the proprietors of the Congregational Quarterly 'y, from their exchanges. These serials, which 
are all preserved for future reference, together with recent works in every department of statis- 
tics, which are being continually deposited there by the American Statistical Association, give a 
value to the Reading-room which the public are slowly finding out, and of which they would 
avail themselves to a much greater extent, if a catalogue were published. 

The Congregational Quarterly, which began its career under the auspices, but not under the 
ownership, of this Association, in January, 1859, will, according to the terms of agreement, 
become its property in part, before the next annual meeting; and, in connection with the 
American Congregational Union, will have the right to purchase it entire. The quiet but con- 
stant progress which this periodical has made in securing for itself a place in the public confi- 
dence, and a share of public patronage, is proof that such a work was needed, and a pledge that 
it will be sustained. In no other way can the leading aim of the founders of this Association 
be so effectually reached, as by giving the Congregational Quarterly a wide circulation. 

Turning now from the past to the future, the Directors would recommend the same financial 
policy for the year to come, which has been pursued through the year just closed, viz.: a sus- 
pension of the collecting agency, and a curtailment of expenditures within the narrowest practi- 
cable limits, until the present troubles are past. A brighter day will dawn. The overshadowing 
cloud is painted with a bow of promise. Even the difficulties that Providence has thrown in 
our way may be regarded as a part of the process through which the soul of Puritanism is to be 
reproduced and embodied in the present age. We know that the men whose principles and 
achievements it is our aim to unfold for the benefit of mankind, became worthy of this honor by 
encountering and overcoming just such difficulties. Never were sterner tests applied to faith 
and hope than God laid upon those fathers who, in the highest meaning of Solomon’s words, 
are now “the glory of their chiidren.” Like the ancient worthies whom Paul groups into “a 
cloud of witnesses,” in the XIth of Hebrews, as models for all the coming ages, they, too, were 
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brought under the necessity of walking “ by faith,” if they walked at all. They had “ fainted,” 
unless they ‘‘had believed.” And there seems to be a moral fitness in summoning the descend- 
ants of the Pilgrim fathers to a severe struggle in preserving the blessings which it cost such a 
sacrifice to procure; just as the mighty agony now evoked in defence of our country, has a 
fitting correspondence with the agony which gave it birth. 

In one other particular our experience resembles theirs. The difficulties of the way have not 
diminished the importance of the undertaking in the sober estimate of those who undertook it, 
nor started a doubt of its accomplishment. Why should there be a doubt, when, notwithstand- 
ing these difflculties, there has been a steady progress in all the essentials of the Congregational 
Library enterprise? As the forces of nature in the vegetable world are all the time at work, 
even in winter, when they seem suspended, so the objects of this Association are continually 
developing under obstacles that would seem to be fatal. In every aspect of the case, excepting 
merely the financial condition of the present moment, we have the most encouraging signs. In 
every other department the result thus far has exceeded the most. sanguine hopes of its founders. 





American Congregational Anion. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. 


Tue Trustees of the American Congregational Union, in presenting their Eighth Annual 
Report, meet their friends and patrons in very peculiar circumstances. A deadly blow has been 
aimed at the life of our nationality. The public safety is imperiled and the public mind is in- 
tensely excited. But, as-cighty-six years ago the heart of the sons and daughters of the Puritans 
was loyal to Christ and to the behests of Christian and civil liberty, so now the same feelings and 
purposes fill and thrill the bosom of every one of their descendants within the constituency of 
the American Congregational Union. There is no uncertain sound echoing from a single Con- 
gregational pulpit, and no hesitating or doubtful response from a single pew. The cry, with 
one voice, from hill top to valley, is, ‘‘ God and our Country.” And the busy needle of mother, 
wife and sister, and the speedy rallying of troops in every loyal State, and the free offerings 
of millions of capital, and the constant sound of martial music, and the universal sight of the 
overhanging “‘ stars and stripes,” prove that this generous outburst of national enthusiasm is 
no sudden, evanescent and unmeaning passion, but the waking up to intense, self-sacrificing 
and persevering action—AacTION to the last, the unchanging principles of our holy religion. 
Men are everywhere terribly in earnest, because a vital matter is at stake. And while we record 
the exceedingly pleasing and encouraging fact that all sects and parties are a unit in sustaining 
our Government and in defence of the right, yet we should not disguise nor fail here to note the 
fact that both the principles and polity of our churches, and the peculiar work of this organiza- 
tion, are involved in this conflict. When a question of government, or of anarchy, a question 
of National freedom or of National slavery, is propounded, but one answer is possible to every 
Congregationalist, or to every true patriot. Such will stand or fall in the deadly breach and ask 
no quarter. Every shot at Fort Sumter, was a shot at every Congregational church in our 
land. All our membership are mourners to-day, over the noble dead of Massachusetts, who fell 
in Baltimore, April 19, 1861, as their ancestry were over the noble dead who fell at Lexington 
and Concord, April 19, 1775. 

And our work is no less patriotic than our polity and principles. Every house of worship we 
build for a Congregational church, is a center of Christian and civil liberty; is a fortress for 
Christ, against oppression and anarchy of every form. There are some four hundred little or- 
ganized companies of loyal men and women, each gathered at an important strategic point, sur- 
rounded by every danger, and their very existence in jeopardy, because they have no battlements, 
no suitable defences, no safe rallying points. They ask a little aid of our treasury to make their 
own sacrifices available in securing these religious structures over their defenceless heads. It is 
but little they want ; that Jittle is indispensable. The gallant Anderson and his heroic men no 
more needed the strong walls of Fort Sumter for their safety and success, than these feeble 
churches need their sanctuaries for their safety and success, as churches of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

With the opening of this year, we had every prospect of a much larger income than in any 
previous year. Many more churches are open to the appeals of our corresponding secretary, 
and more voluntary contributions were tendered than ever before. Our completed work of the 
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previous year, and the work, yet undone, but seen to be so pressing and important, were plead- 
ing our cause with pleasing success. But the panic of Nov. 6th deeply affected our Treasury, 
and the blow of April 15, was still more paralyzing. We however are able, through the Divine 
aid, to show that our labor has not been without good results, and we close this year in gratitude 
and hope. 

Last year, which was our second of really-begun church-building work, twenty-four houses of 
worship were completed, at an average cost to our Treasury of two hundred sixty-six dollars and 
sixty-six cents. This closing year we have paid last bills on thirty-nine houses of worship, at 
an average cost of two hundred thirty-two dollars and forty-nine cents. These are located in 
States as follows, viz.—One in Vermont, one in Connecticut, three in Massachusetts, one in 
Ohio, two in New York, one in Minnesota, two in Michigan, four in Wisconsin, seven in Iowa, 
two in California, five in Kansas, and ten in Illinois—thirty-nine in all. 

At the beginning of this year now past, there was an appropriated balance in our Treasury of 
five thousand one dollars and thirty-six cents. There have been paid from all sources, from 
May Ist, 1860, to May Ist, 1861, nine thousand forty-seven dollars, and forty-four cents, being, 
notwithstanding the great drawbacks of the last five months, one hundred seventy-five dollars 
and thirty-one cents more than was received last year from contributions. Last year, in April, 
a legacy was sent us of one thousand dollars from the estate of Dea. Ezra W. Fletcher, of Whi- 
tinsville, Ms., who though now dead, is preaching the gospel in at least four churches, which owe 
their present prosperous condition to the aid his means furnished. Thus the gross amount of 
the receipts of last year exceed those of this year, in the sum of eight hundred twenty-four dol- 
lars and sixty-nine cents. 

We now stand pledged to sixteen churches to the amount of three thousand seven hundred 
and fifty dollars, to aid them in completing their houses of worship which are in a process of erec- 
tion. To meet this liability, our Treasurer has in hand only one thousand forty-four dollars 
and fifty-four cents. But there are twenty-six churches now urgently pressing their claims for 
smallfappropriations, with many of whom the question is, to build or disband. It is a question 
of church life or of church death, of triumphant success or of ignominious surrender. Besides 
these, there is an equal number with whom we are in correspondence, that are impatiently wait- 
ing for assurances that they will receive aid, if they can, by their utmost exertions, come up to 
our conditions. And still back of these are scores of others, whose only hope of ultimate suc- 
cess is to be found in our Treasury. These all long to see Zion’s towers rising up in their 
midst, but dare not attempt their erection, until there is a sure prospect of aid. 

The Trustees enter upon this new year under these general financial embarrassments with the 
loud call of our bleeding country, not without some solicitude with reference to the future. They 
feel the importance of peculiar carefulness. They can go no farther, no faster in this inviting 
direction, than the means our churches place at their disposal will justify. But the question must 
be met, shall these sixteen churches now building on the strength of our pledge, in bad faith be 
abandoned? Shall the fifty-two waiting for a pledge of a little aid, be compelled to disband, and 
thus the last ray of moral light, in the communities where they are located, be extinguished ? 
Considerations of patriotism and Christianity urge us at any and all hazards quickly to possess 
and fortify these centers of Christian and civil liberty. The pious Jews regarded the erection of 
their synagogues as a matter of national interest. They commend the Romish officer to Christ 
for an especial blessing, because, they say, ‘he loveth our nation, and hath built us a syna- 
gogue.” Christ seems to endorse their commendation, as He freely gave the blessing sought. 

And it is worthy of especial mention in this connection, that our armies have no battles to 
fight for religious freedom in any State where Congregational churches hold a prominent place. 
Nor will they ever have. And had the principles and church polity of the Apostles and Puritans 
been carried into and established in all those places whither their descendants have gone, it may 
be well doubted whether the scenes of this hour would have been ever witnessed in our land. 
Shall we then, in this time of our country’s deepest need, neglect or feebly prosecute this 
church-building work, so fundamental to our country’s highest good ? a work promising so much 
for so small an outlay ? a work, without which so much will be so quickly and so surely lost ? 
a work with which a good so great, and wide, and permanent for our Nation and for Christ will 
be so quickly done ? It will cost dear to carry forward this work now, as God would have us do it. 
The necessary gifts will involve self-denial, and may draw blood. Let them, why not? Many 
of our fellow countrymen must bleed in another way! Shall we, the more favored, shirk the 
co-operative work so essential to our complete national and religious triumph, because great 
sacrifices are involved? God forbid! The Master bids us onward. The growth, influence and 
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hope of the churches already aided, and the revivals of religion which have so generally super- 
vened upon the completion of their sanctuaries, abundantly assure us of the Divine approval. 
The question of going forward, is a question of self-preservation. The past, in our history as 
a denomination, may suffice for a wide prodigality of means and members. It is now quite time 
that we so far husband our own resources as to take care of our own, that there may be pre- 
served in the earth one body at least which saves its “ own life by losing it.” This is neither 
selfish nor sectarian. It is simply providing for one’s own, and withal is laying broader, a cath- 
olic foundation for still greater good to all the needy everywhere. The Trustees of the American 
Congregational Union do therefore, here and now, with hope, make their appeal to the giving, 
for larger gifts, that they may prosecute with more energy, the work they have in hand, during 
the year now opening before them. To the loyal to Christ, to the lovers of our common coun- 
try, to the friends of Christian and civil liberty, they make their appeal. They wait only fora 
response. In behalf of the Trustees, 
I. P. LANGWORTHY. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 





Am. Cong. Union in Acc’t with N. A. Calkins, Treas. Rev. Jacob Ide, Jr , Mansfield, oar ° 
Jong. 717 
1861, May 1. Cr. By balance, May 1, 1860, $5,001 36 a “= om, 33 00 
MAINE, bad “es Leominster, 13 50 
Rev. Alfred Ives, Castine, 1 00 “6 “ and Society, Granby, ll 15 
Congregational Church, Standish, 2 24 = = Southboro’, 31 32 
A Friend, Portland, 2 00 es ahd Somerville, 72 10 
1st Cong. Church and Society, Bangor, 18 00 Nathan Moseman, Chicopee, 25 00 
- indham, 3800 E.& E. , Longwood, 2 00 
Central = Bath, 2700 Rev. David A. Strong, South Deerfield, 2 00 
Cong. - Brunswick, 1200 A Lady, Bedford, 50 00 
Rey. H. 8. Loring, Monmouth, 200 Rev. S. W. Barnum, Phillipston, 1 00 
Rev. Thomas Smith, Brewer, 100 Union Church, Groton, 50 
Mrs. Eunice H. Andrews, Paris, 200 Cong. ‘*“ Brimfield, 15 90 
ToraL, $70 24 A Parent, $10, A Lady, Worcester, $2, 12 00 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. Miss Elizabeth Eaton, Boston, 10 00 
Rev. Isaac Willey, Goffstown, 100 A Lady, Cambridgeport, 8 00 
Rey. Benjamin P. Stone, D.D.. Concord, 100 N.K. W., South Boston, 25 00 
Rev. George Dustan, Peterboro’, 800 —, Tolland, $1, Mr. Low, Gloucester, $1, 2 00 
Cong. Church, Salisbury, 300 Eliot Church, Newton Corner, 175 55 
Rev. H. Merrill, ni 200 Cong. ‘ Monson, 20 72 
1st Cong. Church and Society, Concord, 36 79 ‘ 3 Sheffield, 18 00 
Gilmantown Iron Works, 4 00 3 “ South Danvers, 38 54 
a - Keene 12 52 Shawmut Church, Boston, 140 50 
as - West Tehenon, 10 00 Essex Street Church, “ 198 00 
a wd Haverhill, 10 00 Bowdoin Si. “* sa Til 98 lon 98 
“ “ Amherst, 4700 J.M. Beebe, Esq., nig j 
- sf Durham, 12 09 Cong. Chureh, Great ee, 34 00 
* - Greenland, 15 00 Templeton 21 00 
" = Chichester, 4 75 vs “ West Stockbridge Center, 11 00 
Rev. George W. Sargent, Raymond, 1 00 6 e Conway, 14 60 
Total, $163 15 oe we Mittineaque, 9 00 
VERMONT. “ “ Coleraine, 8 36 
Cong. Church, Pittsford, 14 00 Ag * Whatel 6 94 
1st Cong. Church and Society, St. Albans, 23 00 eed South Hadley Falls, 15 00 
Castleton, 60 00 6 aid Pittsfield, 55 22 
“ed xed Coventry, 800 Cong. Church, Rochester, 7 00 
ved 08 Morrisville, 100 34a a Marblehead, 2 00 
66 se Dummerston, 5 00 Rev. Jos. H. Thayer, Salem, 50 00 
* eg Georgia, 500 W.B. Hale, Esq., Northampton, 8 00 
= < Clarendon, 400 Miss Martha I. Chittenden, Chelsea, 25 00 
** Lent to the Lord,” Benson, 200 New Year’s Offering, from a Friend, 5 00 
Charles Bowen, Esq., Montpelier, 200 George Beal, Jr., Cohasset, 5 00 
Friend, Enosburg 65 Old South Church, Andover, 29 00 
Hon Myron 8. Chandler, eee 10 00 Rev. Richard Knight, South’ Hadley Falls, 1 00 
ToTaL, $134 65 A Friend, Worcester, 50 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. A Friend, $10, A. S. B., West Roxbury, $5, 15 00 
Rev. Marcus Ames, North Chelsea, 800 Wi inthrop Chureh, Charlestown, 173 21 
“a 2.8. Cleaveland, South Egremont, 100 Cong. Housatonic, 5 00 
“Albert Paine, North Adams, 100 = Ast “ South Deerfield, 7 69 
* Giles Pease, Boston, 100 Edwards “  Saxonville, 50 00 
“ Lewis Pennell, W. Stockbridge Center, 100 Winnisimmet‘‘ Chelsea, 108 50 
“ E. Y. Garrette, Millbury, 11 50 «Cong. “Natick, 16 19 
Mrs. Justin Edwards, Andover, 200 = Ist “ South Hadley, 50 00 
Cong. Church, Upton, 409 Cong. “ Wrentham, 17 00 
“ " Byefield, St led «Goshen, 4 50 
Chapel ‘* Andover, 85 04 Ast “Worcester, 68 43 
Thomas T. Merrill, Esq., Amesbury, 2500 “© Ipswich, 47 00 } 250 00 
Cong. Church, Pepperell, 16 00 George W. Heard, s 103 00 
Mather Church, Jamaica Plain, 45 00 South Cong. Church, 80 62 
Monument Church, South Deerfield, 18 00 2 ate, 21 04 
George E. Porter, Esq.. Boston, 10 00 Mrs. E. F. Bowles, Boston, 20 00 
Rey. Thomas Laurie, West Roxbury, 500 Ist Cong Church, Dedham, 62 2 
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Cong. Church, Collinsville, 
Chapel Street Church, New Haven, 150 00} 959 09 
E. Atwater, Esq., 200 00 








NEW JERSEY. 
William Edwards, Patterson, 
For Building Churehes, Trenton, 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 
William Hasty, Jr., Hollidaysburg, 
A Member of the Reformed Dutch Chureh, 
Cong. Church, Leraysville, 
Chas. D. Cleaveland, Esq., vesemiyee! Pa., 
TAL, 


OHIO. 
Cong. Church, Bellevue, 
Harmar, 
bid “ Belpre, 
“ “ Guilford, 


Edson Allen, Toledo, 

Rev. R. Page, Farmington, 

Rev. L. W. Brintnall, Whittlesey, 
F. E. Churchill, Cleveland, 
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Ist Cong. Church, Chicopee, 6 51 Cong. Church, Voluntown and Sterling, 5 00 
. New Bedford, 25 50 road Brook, 15 65 
co 5 Newton, 114 53 Re ‘¢  Danielsonville, 62 29 
we 6 6 Fair Haven, 74 50 ee “Deep River, #4 00 
% iy Dunstable, 1275 Rev. C. W. Clapp, Rockville, 35 00 
1st Ch. and Soc, Springfield, 27 03 George Kellogg, Esq., ‘‘ 10 00 
South Ch. ‘“ Cs 8100 Allyn Kellogg, Esq., “ 5 00 
Central Church, Worcester, 110 69 —s« Others, - 8 00 
Bethesda ‘“ Reading, 35 00 Rev. Joseph Ayer, East Lyme, 2 00 
Cong. * Winchester, 6130 =A Friend, Fair Haven, 2 00 
James Ruggles, Esq., Rochester, 3 00 , East Woodstock, 5 00 
Rev. Isaac P. Langworthy, Chelsea, 200 00 Miss Hattie M. Barnes, Fair Haven, 1 00 
Rev. Samuel Clark, Rochester, 100 = R. G. Talcott, Esq., Hartford, 5 00 
Mrs. H. E. Richardson, Shrewsbury, 10 00 Cong. Chureh, Putnam, 25 00 
H. W. P., New Bedford, $2, A Friend, Salem, $1, 3.00 “Farmington, 20 83 
Rev. E. Colton, Southwick, 100 * “©  Torringford, 3 00 
Cong. Chureh, Williamstown, Ast = Milford, 25 10 
ToraL, $3,299 67 Plym’th “ 24 39 
RHODE ISLAND. Rev. Jonathan Rrace, D.D., Milford, 5 00 
High Street Cong. Church, Providence, 81 35 Cong. Church, Morris, 9 05 
Beneficent 800 lst Lebanon, 38 55 
Tora, $84 35 Total, $2,978 43 
CONNECTICUT. NEW YORK. 
Rev. David Root, Cheshire, 100 Rev. Thomas Harries, Miller’s Place, 1 00 
Evarts Seudder, Kent, 1 00 “ J. A. Woodhull, Comack, 100 
“© Tlenry Cooley, West Suffield, 1 00 “ Moses Bedell, Penataquit, 1 00 
«“ G. M. Smith, Rocky Hill, 1 00 ‘% Henry A. Staats, Flushing, 100 
‘“ Hiram Bingham, New Haven, 100 B.F. Howe, Esq., New York, 5 00 
‘“ W.H. Whittemore, ‘“ 100 =F. B. Knowles, Esq., Gloversville, 125 00 
‘* Henry G. Jessup, Stanwich, 100 Miss Ellen R. Brown, Patchogue, 25 00 
Hi. C. Kingsley, Esq., New Haven, 100 Bequest of Miss Sophronia Bellows, Volney, 100 00 
Ladies’ Gleaning Circle, Cheshire, (Mrs. Root,) 1400 Rev. Richard G. Greene, 1 00 
1st Cong. Church, Farmingto Dy 25 Cong. Chureh, arse? Center, 125 
Cong. Church and Society, Wi est Hartford, 15 00 Pulaski, 10 17 
“ eae Church, New London, 7519 A.P. Belcher, Esq , Berkshire, 5 00 
Norwich, 157 11 = Walter Biggar, Esq., Andes, 0 00 
aa es = 5125 Rey. R. 8. Armstrong, South Canton, 2 00 
Broadway ‘“ a 286 39° «x. D. C., McGrawville, 2 00 
Cong. as Jewett City, 2 00 Cong. Church, Canandaigua, 86 03 
“ Guilford, 75 00 “Baiting Hollew, 2 00 
2d Cong. Church, Stonington, S 3990 = Ast “ Albany, 61 18 
[st ss New London, 63 00 x0 “  Lumberland, 176 
T.¢ Ay ert New London; constituting 25 00 nie Poughkeepsie, 25 00 
Rev. Thos. P. Field, Life Member, Broadway Tabernacle Chureh, N. ¥. City, 224 07 
Dea. Henry P. Haven, New London, 150 00~=—s Adon Smith, 20 00 
Cong. Church, Wallingford, 4300 Levi M. Bates, Esq., eS 5Q 00 
re Huntington, 11 00 = ‘Ira O. Miller, Esq., ~ - 50 00 
“te “ Greenville, 2270 Julia Dickinson, Fairport, 8 00 
Nathan P. Avery, Esq., Greenville, 200 00 A Friend, Perry Center, 100 
George W. Shelton, Esq., Derby, 2500 A Friend, Harlem, $25, A at, Castile, $2, 27 00 
Alfred Harger, Oxford, 5600 A Reformed Dutchman, N. Y. City, 1 00 
Ist Cong. Church, Stamford, 47 00 = New Year’s Gift, Chas. Bowers, an N.Y. City, 25 00 
es Abington, 10 00 , Albany, $25, E.R. B., Pompey, $1, 26 00 
ee € Waterbury, 117 00—s«Rev. A. J. Buell, Sy ‘dney Center, e 1 00 
Misses H. & C. Catlin, ‘ 200 Rev. A. V. H. Powell, Canaan Four Corners, 1 00 
Rev. 8. W. Magill, « 500 New England Church, Williamsburg, 34 89 
F. D. Hollister, Bridgewater, 600 Plymouth L Brooklyn, 189 96 
2d Cong. Church, Greenwich, 59 00 Churehof the Pilgrims, “ 174 26 
Cong. (Church and Society, Ansonia, 3000 South Cong. Chureh, bis 82 00 
- Washington, 2200 Ist Greene, 100 
Cong. ‘(ait Wolcottville, 7 59 Cong. Church, — Aquebogue, 6 94 
A Friend, Plainville, 5 00 Paris, 100 
A Lady, $2, A Friend, Cornwall, $1, 8 00 < “ Warsaw, 47 26 
R. J. Allen, Woodbury, 500 A Friend, New York, *25 00 
Cong. Church, Westbrook, 700 Cong. Chureh, Paris Hill, 1l 28 
* Middlebury, 568 . J. P., Green Point, 5 00 
Rev. Joseph Eldredge, D.D., Norfolk, 5000 = Rey. 8S. T. Richards, Spencerport, 1 00 
Cong. Church and Society, Granby, = 4 Toras, $1,419 85 
00 
00 
North Church, ce 166 00 00 
Ist - 87 96 
Dea. Alfred Walker, = 10 00 00 
Amos Townsend, bn 25 00 00 
Mrs. E. E. Salisbury, . 50 00 50 
“ 700 00 
Ezra 8. Hubbard, a 100 50 
Cong. Church, Plymouth Hollow, 18 00 
ethel, 14 40 75 
Ist vs Litehfield, 26 15 00 
Ashbel Woodward, M. D., Franklin, 25 00 00 
James Betts, Esq., Stamford, 5 00 00 
Hon. Calvin Day, Hartford, 50 00 00 
Cong. Church, Griswold, 26 00 00 
5 Ellington, 27 50 00 
ey “Somers, 19 00 00 
Ist “East Windsor, Tl 00 75 
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MICHIGAN. 
Rev. J. A. McKay, Wayland, 100 
Rey. W. P. Russell, Memphis, 1 00 
Friend, Olivet, 1 00 
“ Shiawassee, 3 00 
Rey. Alanson St. Claire, Muskegan, 1 00 
Cong. Church, Grand Rapids, 41 80 
“ Hudson, 11 50 
“ “ Genesee, 1 36 
“ % Adrian, 16 00 
“id * Allegan, 4 00 
ad * Cooper, 5 00 
ToraL, $86 66 

INDIANA. 
Cong. Church, Indianapolis, 16 00 
E. E. Johnson, Evansville, 5 00 
TotaL, $21 00 

ILLINOIS. 
Cong. Church, Farmington, 9 00 
7 La Fayette, 23 00 
si sig Harmar, $6; Glasgow, $6, 12 00 
a * Wethersfield, 18 64 
. ee Winnebago, 6 44 
S “ Dover, 14,21; Mendota, 9,30, 23 51 
ss “ W oodburn, 25 50 
“ Abingdon, 3,18; Macomb, 2, es 5 72 
Ist - Chicago, 100 00 
Plym’th “ x 19 40 
Reuben Shipman, Esq., Barry, 50 00 
Joseph Blanchard, Toulon, 5 00 
Rey. Charles Grauger, 1 00 
Rey. C. F. Martin, 1 00 


ToraL, $300 21 


IOWA. 
Cong. Church, Elk River, 9 50 
sal Copper Creek, 2 50 
“6 ‘ (German,) Grand View, 2 25 
$4 sed ve Point Creek, 2 95 
sal ce Mt. Pleasant, 3 00 
* ce Wolf Creek, 9 00 
sie = Franklin, 2 00 
os - Towa City, 9 00 
“ “6 Marion, 7 38 
oe eS Knoxville, 1 00 
s . Yankee Settlement, 6 380 
sé * Sabula, 3 00 
nd ¢ Tipton, 8 51 
ad wha Newton, 5 00 
Rey. Osias Litchfield, Van Buren, 3 00 
‘© Samuel Hemenway, Salem, 1 00 
“ William Windsor, Mitchell, 2 00 
QO. M. Merrill, Waterloo, 1 00 
ToTaL, $73 39 


WISCONSIN. 
T. W. Williams, Esq., Emerald Grove ; tocon-) 95 gp 
stitute Rev. M. P. Kinney a Life Mem., 


Rey. A. L. Chapin, D. D., Beloit, 1 00 
** E. M. Lewis, Potosi, 1 00 
“ William De Loss Love, Milwaukee, 1 00 

Cong. Church, River Falls, 16 00 
s = Broadhead, 8 00 
= #3 Sun Prairie, 3 00 
og * Hudson, 10 00 
“ «“ Westfield, 3 00 
- wl Sheboygan, 8 00 
os si Plymouth, 5 00 

Welsh Cong. Church, Milwaukee, 2 00 

A Friend, 10 00 
ToTaL, $93 00 
MINNESOTA. 

Rey. J. E. Burbank, Carimona, 2 00 
re mouth Church, Rt. Paul, 10 00 
Cong. sk Lenora, § 

Totat, $12 54 

Cong. Church, Quindaro, Kansas, 2 00 
be Omaha City, Neb., 3 00 

nad * Downieville, ( Cal., 20 00 

From Rev. T. S. Burnell, Me .dura, India, 15 00 

From Int. on ee e of Deposits with U. 8. 

Trust Company, 56 25 
A Friend, to const. Rey. Henry Weeks a L. M. 25 00 
Year Books sold, 1 80 
Rev. Charles Burgess, 1 00 
For a —_ churches, 2 00 
J. P., $2; - L., $1; A Friend, #1; 4 00 


Total available resources for the year, $14,048 80 
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Dr.—From May 1, 1860, to May 1, 1861. 

To appropriations paid to Con; gregational churches, 
as follows, viz: 





1st Cong. Church, Nevada, Cal., 800 00 
Merriam ~ Loda, IIl., , by Charles Mer- 
riam, Esq., Springfield, Ms,, 800 00 
1st Cong. Cc hureh, El Paso, Ill, 300 00 
“ Collins Station, Il, 150 00 
Ist *“* sd Gosport, N. Y., 200 00 
ss 6d Salina, Io., 250 00 
ae - Magnolia, Io., by Hon. J. P. 
Trask, Gloucester, Ms., 100 00 
1s st Cong. Church, W. yandotte, Kansas, 500 00 
3 Oroville, Cal., 800 00 
“ 


Grass Hopper Falls, Kan., 


by N. P. Avery, Esq., Greenville, Ct., 200 00 
Ist Cong. Church, Wataga, IIL, 250 00 
ae Onarga, Il, 200 00 
- sox Topeka, Kansas, 800 00 
sis “ Staceyville, lowa, by Dea. 
H. P. Haven, New London, Ct., 150 00 
1s st Cong. Church, Mt. Pleasant, Io., 250 00 
= oe Toledo, 250 00 
Ev. “* - Canton, Ms., 300 00 
Trin. ‘* “ Dorchester, Ms., 850 00 
- = Leavenworth, Kan., 500 00 
Ist“ “ Pecatonica, IIl., 225 00 
Ind. “ " Poosepatuck, N. Y., 50 00 
- & Hyannis, Ms., 200 00 
a nid New Beriin, Ill., 3800 00 
og i Galesburg, Mich., by the 
Cong. Church, Collinsville, Ct., 90 00 
< ad Clinton, Kan., by E. At- 
water, Esq., New Haven, Ct., 200 00 
1st Cong. Church, North Hyde Park, Vt., 250 00 
id < Waynesville, O , by J. M. 
Beebe, Esq., Boston, Ms., 100 00 
Cong. Church, McGregor. Io., 500 00 
1st Cong. Church, De Soto, Wis., 200 00 
ae ee “ad Newark, Ill., ; 800 00 
= se sd Avon, Iil., 200 00 
oh ie ee West Salem, Wis., by 2d 
Cong Church, Greenfield, Ms., 150 00 
Williams * Pleasant Prairie, Wis., 150 00 
Welsh - Williamsburg, Io., 160 00 
Cong. as Monroe, Wis., by Rev. I. P. 
Langworthy, Chelsea, Ms., 200 00 
Cong. Church, Staff rdville, Ct., 200 00 
= x Owen, Ill., by Chapel Street 
Church, New Haven, Ct., 150 00 
Cong. Church, Lowell, Mich., 250 00 
sa Clearwater, Min., by Edwards 
Church, Saxtonville, Ms., , 50 00 
To salaries and traveling expenses of Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, 2,881 96 
“ Moving, titting up rooms, signs, etc., 84 23 
* Rent of Rooms, (less rent received,) 500 00 
“Fuel and Light, 13 60 
“ Traveling expense, Prof. Phelps, 14 00 
“ Sexton, Broadway Tabernacle, 5 00 
‘ Filling up Life Members’ Certificates, 16 37 
sed Subscriptions to ** Cong. Quarterly,” for 
clergymen pledging contributions, 115 00 
‘© Pastor’s Library to the Cong. Church at 
Georgetown, Ms., ° 00 


“© Cartage, express, and discount, 47 
“Printing letter-heads, blanks and circulars, 28 30 
‘ Stationary and postage, 95 55 
“ Publishing 5,000 Annual Reports, 127 78 





$13.004 26 
Balance in Treasury, May 1,1861, #1,044 54 


$14.048 80 


We, the undersigned, appointed by the Board of 
Trustees of the American Congregational Union, 
hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
and vouchers of the Treasurer, N. A. Calkins, Esq., 
and find the same correct, agreeably to his annual 
statement, bearing date the tirst day of May, 1861; 
showing a balance in the Treasury of one thousand 
and forty-four dollars and fifty- -four cents. 

lienry C. Bowen, : 
Jas. W. ELWELL, } Auditors. 


New Yorks, May 9, 1861. 
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